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BOOK XIV. 

CHxiPTEii I. 

Sui vcy. 

From the reign of Nicolas Y. and the close of onr 
history, as from a liigli vantage-ground, we must siiivey 
the whole r(‘alm of Latin Christciidom — tlie political and 
social state, as far as the relation of Latin Chiistianity to 
the great mass of mankind ; the pojmlai religion, with its 
mythology , the mental development in pliilosopli y, let- 
ters, arts. 

El gilt cemturies and <i half had elapsed since the Pon- 
tificate of (lreg<uy the tlreat — the epoch of the su})reine 
dominion of Latin Christianity in the West. The grc‘at 
division of mankind, nhich at that time had hei^oim* 
complete and absolufe, into the Clergy (including the 
Monks, in later days the Friars) and the rest of maiduiuh 
still subsisted in all its rigorous force. They were two 
castes, separate and standing apart as by the irrcpealablo 
law of God. They were distinct, adverse, even anta- 
gonistic, in their theory of life, in their laws, in their 
corporate property, in their rights, in their immunities. 
In the aim and object of their cxisteucis m their social 
duties and position, they were set asunder by a broad 
VOL. IX. B 
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400ps impassable line. But the e^pclesiastical caste being 
bound, at least by its Jaw, to celibacy, in general could 
not perpetuate lU race in the ordinary course of nature ; 
it was renewed by ’drawing forth from the laity men 
either endowed with or supposed to be trained to a 
peculiar mental turn, those in whom the intellectual 
capacity predominated over the physical force. Religion, 
which drove many out of the world within the sacred 
circle, might be a sentiment, a passion, an unthinking 
and unreasoning impulse of the inward In dug ; holy igno- 
rance miglit be the ambition, the boast of some monks, 
and of the lower friars ; but in general the commission 
to teach the religion implied (though itself an infused 
gift or grace, and the inseparable consequence of legi- 
timate consecration to the office) some superiority of 
mind. At all events the body was to be neglected, 
sacrificed, subdued, in order that tlio inner being might 
ripen to perfection. The occupations of the clergy were 
to he in general sedeiituTy, peaceful, quiesceni Their 
discipline tended still further to sift, as it were, this 
more intellectual class : the dull and negligent sunk 
into the lower oflices, or, if belonging by their aristo- 
cratic descent to the higher, they obtained place and in- 
tlueuco only by their race and connexions, wTalth and 
rank by uiudeneal powers of body and of mind. Theae 
woie ecclesiastics by profession, femporal princes, even 
soldiers, by character and life. But this, according to 
the strict theory of the clerical privilege, was an abuse, 
an usurpation. Almost all miuds which were gifted with 
or conscious of great intellectual capacity, unless kings, 
or nobles, or knights, whoso talents migiit lead to mili- 
tary distinction, appeared predc^stinod for, were irre- 
sistibly drawn into, or were dedicalod by their prescient 
pa»’<^nt9 or guardians to the Church. The younger sonsi 
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especially the illegitimate sons, even of kings, far more 
of princes and nobles, were devoted, as the Church Ije* 
came wealthy and powerful, to this career as a provision. 
But even with this there either was, or according to 
general opinion there ought to have been, some vocation 
and some preparation : many of these were among the 
ablest, some even among the most austere and pious of 
churchmen. The worst, if they did not bring the more 
fitting qualifications, brought connexion, famous names 
(in feudal times of great importance), and thus welded 
together, as it were, the Church with the State. 

Education, such as it was (and in many cases for the 
times it was a high education), had become, 

, . ® , . / . . Education 

With rare exceptions, tlieir exclusive privilege. 

Whoever had great capacities or strong tliirst for know- 
ledge could neither obtain nor emjiloy it but in the 
peaceful retirement, under the sacred character, with 
the special advantages of the churchman, or in the 
cloister. The whole domain of the human intellect was 
their possession. The univorsities, the schools, were 
theirs, and tlieirs only. There the one strife was between 
the secular clergy and the regulars — the monks, or the 
friars the disciples of S. Dominic and 8. Francis. They 
were the canon lawyers, and for some centuries, as far 
as it was known or in use, the teachers and professors of 
the civil law. They were the historians, the poets, the 
philosophers. It was the first omen of their endangered 
supremacy that the civil lawyers in France rose against 
them in bold rivalry. When in the Empire the study 
of the old Koman law developed principles of greater 
antiquity, therefore, it was asserted, of greater authority 
than the canon law, it was at once a sign and a prooi 
that their absolute dominion was drawing towards its 
close — that human intellect was finding another road tc 

B 2 
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distinction and power, Physical science alone, in general, 
though with some famous exceptions, they unwisely de- 
clined: they would not risk the popular suspicion of 
magical and forbidden arts — a superstition which them- 
selves indulged and encouraged. The profound study of 
the human body was thought inconsistent with the fasti* 
dious modesty of their profession.^ The perfection of 
medicine and of all cognate inquiries, indeed in general 
(tf natural philosophy itself, was left to Jews and Arabs : 
the great schools of medicine, Montpellier and Salerno, 
as they derived their chief wisdom from these sources, 
so they freely admitted untonsured, perhaps unbaptised, 
students. It is difficult to calculate the extent of this 
medical influence, which must have worked, if in secret, 
still with great power. The jealousy and hatred with 
which Jews or supposed unbelievers are seen at the 
courts of kings is a secret witness to that influence. At 
length we find the king’s physician, as under Louis XL, 
the rival in authority of the king’s confessor. In this 
alone the hierarchical caste does not maintain its almost 
exclusive dominion over all civil as well as ecclesiastical 
transactions. 

For it is not only from their sacred character, but 
from their intellectual superiority, that they are in the 
courts, in the councils, of kings ; t^at they are the nego- 
tiators, the ambassadors of sovereigns ; they alone can 
read and draw up state papers, compacts, treaties, or 
frame laws. Writing is almost their special mystery; 
the notaries, if not tonsured, as they mostly were, are 
diret’ted, ordered by the Clergy: they are in general 
the servants and agents of ecclesiastics. In every king- 


“ The obseivaiit Chaucer gives ttie 
conveise. Physicians were even then 
uudar the fame of irreiigion. 


**nis studie was but littel on the 
Bible.” Prologue on the Doctor 
Physique. 
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dom of Europe the Glejgy fiorm one of the estates, balance 
or blindly lead tho nobles ; and this too not merely *>«as 
churchmen and enrolled in the higher service of God, 
but from their felt and acknowledged pre-eminence in 
the administration of temporal affairs. 

To this recognised intellectual superiority — arising 
out of the power of selecting the recruits for tibeir army 
according to their mental stature, their sole possession 
of the discipline necessary to train such men for their 
loftier position, and the right of choosing, as it were, 
their oflScers out of this chosen few — must be added 
their spiritual authority, their indefeasible power of pre- 
declaring the eternal destiny of every living layman. 
To doubt the sentence of that eternal destiny was now 
an effort of daring as rare as it was abhorrent to the 
common sense of men. Those who had no religion had 
superstition ; those who believed not trembled and were 
silent; the speculative unbeliever, if there were such, 
shrouded himself in secrecy from mankind, even from 
himself : the unuttered lawless thought lay deep in his 
own heart. Those who openly doubted the unlimited 
power of tho clergy to absolve were sects, outcasts of 
society, proscrii)ed not only by the detestation of the 
clergy, but by the popular hatred. The keys of heaven 
and hell were absolutely in the hands of the priesthood 
— even more, in this life tliey were not without influence. 
In the events of war, in the distribution of earthly misery 
or blessing, abundance or famine, health or pestilence, 
they were the intercessors with the saints, as the saints 
were intercessors with heaven. They were invested in 
a kind of omniscience. Confession, since the decree of 
the Lateran Council under Innocent IIL, an universal, 
obligatory, indispensably duty, laid open the whole heart 
of every one, from the Emperor to the peasanl^ before 
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the priesthood ; the entire moral* being ot* man, nndis- 
tfngaishable from his religious being, was under their 
supervision and control, asserted dh one side, acknow* 
lodged on the other. N o act was beyond their cognisance, 
no act, hardly any thought, was secret. They were at 
once a government and a police, to which every one was 
bound to inform against himself, to be the agent of the 
most rigid self-delation, to endure tlie cdosest scrutiny, 
rb be denied the least evasion or equivocation, to he 
submitt<‘d to the moral torture of menaced, of dreaded 
damnation if ho (‘oiicoaled or disguised the truth, to 
undergo tlio most crushing, humiliating penance. Abso- 
lution, after which the soul tliirsted witli insatiable 
thirst, might be delayed, hold in suspense, refused ; if 
granted it was of inestimable price. The sacraments, 
absolutely nocc'ssary to spiritual life, were at their dis- 
posal. Ilaptism to the infant would haidly be refused ; 
but the Eindiarist, Christ himself offered on the altar, 
God made by consecrated hands, God materialised down 
to the rudest apprelniusion, could be gi’anted or withheld 
according to the arbitrary, irresponsible judgement of the 
priest. The body, after death, might repose in conse- 
crated ground with tlie saints, or be cast out, to be within 
the domain, the nnoontested prey of devils. The Excom- 
munication cut the man off, whatever his rank or station, 
from the Church, bc^yond whose pale was utter impossi- 
bility of salvation. No one could presume to have hope 
for a man wiio died under excommunication. Such were 
the inculcated, by most recognised, at least apprehended, 
doc^incs. The Interdi(‘t, the special prerogative of the 
Tope, as the antagonist, the controller of Sovereigns, 
smote a kingdom with spiritmri desolation, during which 
the niggardly and imperfect rites, the baptism sparingly 
administered, the rest of tlie life without any religioiis 
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ceremony, the extreme unction or the last sacrfi^ment 
coldly vouchsafed to the chosen few, the churchya^id 
closed against tlie dead, seemed to consign a whole 
nation, a whole generation, to irrevocable perdition. 

Thus throughout the world no man could stand alone ; 
the priest was the universal lord of the universal human 
conscience. The inward assurance of faith, of rectitude,, 
of virtue, of love of man or love of Grod, without the 
ratification of the confessor; the witness of the spirit 
within, unless confirmed, avouched by the priest, was 
nothing. Without the passport to everlasting life, ever- 
lasting life must recede from the hopes, from the attain- 
ment of man. And by a strange yet perhaps unavoidable 
anomaly, the sacredness of the priest was inalienable, 
indelible, altogether irrespective of his life, his habits, 
his personal holiness or unholiness. There might be 
secret murmurs at the avarice, pride, licentiousness of 
the piiest; public opinion might even in some cases 
boldly hold him up to shame and obloquy, he was still 
priest, bishop, po})e ; his sacraments lost not their eflScacy, 
his verdict of condemnation or absolution was equally 
valid , all the acts of John XXIIL, till his deposal, were 
the acts of the successor of St. Peter. And if this tri- 
umph over the latent moral indignation of mankind was 
the manifestation of its strength, so its oppugnancy to 
that indignation was ’its fall; it was the premonition, 
the proclamation of its silent abrogation in the hearts 
of men. The historian has to state the fact, rather than 
curiously and judicially to balance the good and evil 
(for good there undoubtedly was, vast good in such ages 
of class tyraimising over class, of unintermitting* war 
on a wide or a narrow scale, of violence, lawlessness, 
brutahty) in tliis universal sacerdotal domination. 

It is impossible to estimate the fluctuating proportroo 
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between these t#o castes of the Chidstian population to 
Monkfl and Other. The number of the Secular Clergy 
was of course, to a certain extent, limited by 
the spiritual wants of the community and the means of 
maintenance. But it comprehended within the sacred 
circle of immunity and privilege a vast host of unenrolled 
and subordinate retainers, those who had received for 
some purpose of their own, some who in the ruder ages 
had been compelled to take the simple tonsure, some 
admitted to what wore called the lower orders, and who 
in all large churches, as subdeacons, acolyths, singers, 
were very numerous, down to those who held more 
menial offices, sacristans, beadles, servants of all classes. 
But tliere was absolutely nothing to limit the number of 
Monks, still less that of the Friars in their four Orders, 
especially the disciples of S. Dominic and S. Francis. 
No one was too poor or too low to become a privileged 
and sacred Mendicant. No qualification was necessary 
but piety or its semblance, and that might too easily 
be imitated. While these Orders in the Universities 
boasted of the most erudite and subtle, and aU«accom« 
plished of the Schoolmen, they could not disdain or 
altogether reject those who in the spirit, at least of one of 
their Founders, maintained the ^j^eriority of holy igno- 
rance. Instead of being amazed thaHlj^e Friars swarmed 
in such hordes over Christendom, it is Jfttljer wonderful 
that the whole abject and wretched peasantiqjr, rather 
than be trampled to the earth, or maddened to Flagel- 
lantism. Jacquerie, or Communism, did not all turn able- 
bodied religious Beggars, so the strong English sense of 
Wyfliffe designates the great mass of the lower Fran- 
ciscans in England. The Orders themselves, as was 
natural when they became wealthy and powerful, must 
have repressed rather than encouraged the enrolment of 
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such persons ; insWad^of prompting to the utmost, they 
must have made it a , distinction, a difficulty, a pti* 
tilege, to be allowed to enter upon the enjoyment of 
their comparatively easy, roving, riot by all accounts too 
severe, life. To the serf inured to tlie scanty fisre and 
not unfrequent famine, the rude toil and miserable lodg- 
ing ; and to the peasant with his skin hard to callousness 
and his weather-beaten frame, the fast, the maceration, 
even the flagellation of the Friar, if really religious (and 
to the religious these self-inflicted miseries were not 
without their gratification), must have been no very 
rigorous exchange ; while the freedom to the serf, the 
power of wandering from the soil to which he was bound 
down, the being his own property, not that of another, ' 
must have been a strong temptation. The door must 
have been closed with some care ; some stern examinar 
tion, probation, or inquiry, must have preceded the 
initiation and the adoption of brethren into the fra- 
ternity, or the still enlarging houses had been too nar- 
row; they would have multiplied into unmanageable 
numbers. Yet, if more cold and repulsive in the admis- 
sion of those humbler votaries, the protests of the Uni- 
versities, and other proofs, show that the more promising 
and high^ youth were sought with ardent proselytism.^ 
The property, especially the territorial and landed 
proper|^ of the Hierarchy and the Monastic Orders, it is 
equally impossible to estimate. It varied, of course, in 
diff^nt ages, and in every kingdom in Christendom. 

^ On the degenerate state of the mus. One of the reasons alleged at 
^Fnarstbe senous prose and the sati* the Council of Tient against submitting 
rical poetiy are full of details. Read the regulars to episcopal discipline was 
too the Supplication of Beggars (a their “ numero eccessivo.’*— ^rpi, lib 
later production, temp. Henry VUI ), p. 15S. £d. Helmstadt. 
and the immita^'e Colloquies df £raa- 
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Not if we knew at any one time th^ proportionate extent 
of Churcli lands tq that not under^ mortmain, would it 
be any measure, or any sure criterion, of their relative 
value. This property, instead of standing secure in its 
tlieoretic inalienability, was in a constant fluctuation : 
the Papal territory itself was frequently during the 
darker centuries usurped, recovered, granted away, 
resumed. Throughout Christendom the legal inaliena- 
bility of Church lands was perpetually assailed in earlier 
times )>y bold depredators, and baffled by ingenious 
devices of granting away the usufruct. We have heard 
perpetual complaints against these kinds of endowments 
of their sons or descendants by the married clergy ; the 
unmarried y«t dissolute or extravagant beneficiaries, 
were no doubt as regardless of the sanctity of ecclesi- 
astical propel ty, and as subtle in conveying away its 
value to their kinsmen, or for their own immediate ad- 
vantage. Besirles all these estates, held in absolute 
})roperty, was tlie tithe of tlie produce of all other lands.® 
The whole sacerdotal system of Latin Christianity, first 
from analogy, afterwards as direct precedent, assumed 
all the privileges, powers, rights, endowments of the 
Levitical priesthood ; and thus arraying itself in the ir- 
refragable authority of God’s older Word, of which it did 
not acknowledge the abrogation where its interests were 
BO nearly concerned, claimed the* tithe as of inherent, 
perpetual, divine law. From an early period Christians 
had been urged to devote this proportion of their wealth 
to religious uses ; a projiortion so easy and natural that 
it had ]>revailed, and had obtained a prescriptive autho- 


« Hallam has s\inimed up (Middle pentant on this subject, in Father 
Apes, c. viO with his usual judge- Paul, Muraton, Giannone, Fleury, and 
oaeut aud ai-cuiacy what is mos-t iin- Schmidt, 
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rity, as the rule of Sacked oblation to the temples among 
the customs of many Heathen nations.*^ The perpetriai 
claim to tithes was Urged by Councils and by Popes in 
the sixth century. Charlemagne throughout his empire, 
King Ethel wolf, and, later, Edward the Confessor in 
England, cither overawed by the declared authority of 
the Old Testament, or thinking it but a fair contribution 
to the maintenance of public worship and for other 
religious uses, gave the force of civil law to this pre- 
sumed sacred obligation. During several centuries it 
was urged by the preachers, not merely as an indis- 
pensable part of Christian duty, but as a test ol Christian 
perfection.® 

Tithe was first received by the Bishop, and distributed 
by him in three or in four portions ; to himself, to the 
clergy, for the fabric of the churches, for the poor. But 
all kinds of irregularities crept into the simple and stately 
uniformity of this iini\ ersal tax and its administration. 
It was retained by the Bishop ; the impoverished clergy 
murmured at th(‘ir meagre and disproportionate share. 
As the parochial divisions became slowly and irregularly 
distinct and settled, it was in many cases, but by no 
means universally, attaclied to the cure of souls. The 
share of the fabric became uncertain and fluctuating, 
till at length other means were found for the erection 
and the maintenance* of the Church buildings. The 
more splendid Prelates and Chapters, aided by the piety 
of Kings, Barons, and rich men, disdained this fund, so 


In the controvei*sy which aiose on wg the concunence of univers^ reH- 
the publication of bolden’s book on gion with the Mosaic institutes, to 
Tithes, the High Church wnters, Mon- make out tithes to be a part of Natural 
tague and Tildesley, weie diffuse and Religion. See abstiact of their argu- 
triumphant m their quotations IShora ments in Collier. 

Heathen writers^ a& though, by show- ® Paolo Sarpi, quoted by Mi. Hallanir 
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insufficiet^t for tteir magnifioontedesigns ; the building 
of churoht« wtts exacted from the devotion or the super- 
stitioB of the laity in general, conjointly with the muni- 
ficence of the ecclesiastics. So, too, the right of the 
poor to their portion became a freewill contribution, 
measured by the generosity or the wealth of the Clergy ; 
here a splendid, ever-flowing largess ; there a parsimo- 
nious, hardly-extracted dole. 

The tithe suffered the fate of other Church property ; 
it was at times seized, alienated, appropriated by vio- 
lence or by fraud. It was retained by the Bishops or 
wealthy clergy, who assigned a miserable stipend to a 
poor Vicar ; it fell into the hands of lay impropriators, 
who had either seized it, or, on pretence of farming it, 
provided in the cheapest manner for the performance of 
the service; the Monasteries got possession of it in 
large portions, and served the cures from their Abbey or 
Cloister. In England it was largely received by foreign 
Beneficiaries, wlio never saw the land from which they 
received this tribute. 

Still, however levied, however expended, however 
invaded by what were by some held to be sacrilegious 
hands, much the larger part of this tenth of all the 
produce of the land throughout Christendom, with no 
deduction, except the moderate expense of collection, - 
remained in the hands of the Hierarchy. It was 
gradually extended from the produce of land to all other 
produce, cattle, poultry, even fish. 

The High Aristocracy of the Church, from the Pope 
to t\e member of the capitular body, might not disdain 
to participate in this, which ought to have been the 
exclusive patrimony of the parochial and labouring 
clergy ; but their estates, which were Lordships, Baron- 
ages, Princedoms, in the Pope a kingdom, were what 
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placed iJiem on a level with, or superior to, the Knighjei, 
Barons, Princes, Kings of the world. ' 

These possessions fliroughout Latin Chrigten’dpm^ both 
of the Seculars and of the Monasteries, if only calctdated 
from their less clerical expenditure, on their personal 
pomp and luxury, on their wars, on their palaces, and 
from their more honourable prodigality on their cathe** 
drals, churches, monastic buildings, must havt been 
enormous ; and for some period were absolutely exempt 
from contribution to the burthens of the State/ We 
have seen the first throes' and struggles of Papal nepo- 
tism ; we have seen bold attempts to quarter the kinsmen 
of Popes on the territories of the Papacy, to create noble 
patrimonies, or even principalities, in their favour ; but 
there is no Papal family of the time preceding Nicolas V. 
which boasts its hereditary opulence or magnificent 
palace, like the Eiarios, Fameses, Barberinis, Corsinis, 
of later times. The Orsinis and Colonnas were Princes 
created Popes, not descendants of Popes. The vast 
wealth of the Archbishopric of Milan has shone before 
us ; an Archlrishop was the founder of the Ducal House 
of Visconti. In Italy, however, in general, the Prelatea 
either never possessed or were despoiled of the vast 
wealth which distinguished the Ultramontane Prelates. 
Romagna had become the Papal domain; Ravenna had 
been compelled to yield up her rival territory. The 
Crusades had not thrown the lands into their hands by 
the desertion of their lords. In the commercial wealth 
of Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, they had no share. 
At Constance, as it has appeared, the Ultramont^nes 
feared that the poverty of the Italian Bishops would 


s 

* Some estates of the Chuicb were held on the tenure of military service^ 
most m Fnuicalmoigno. — ^Hallam. 
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place them at the command of tfee Pope. In Germany 
the Prince- Archbishops, the Electors, were not scrupu- 
lous in extending the wide pale of their ecclesiaistical 
principalities. The 'grant of estates, of territories, was 
too common a bribe or a reward from a doubtful aspi- 
rant to the Imperial throne. How many fiefs held by 
Mentz, by Treves, and by Cologne, dated from the eve 
of, or from the coronation of an Emperor, raised to the 
throne after a severe contest I Among the other Prince- 
Prelates of the Empire, distracted as Germany was for 
centuries by wars between the Popes and the Emperors, 
wars between the Emperor and Ins refractory subjects, 
their power was perpetually increasing their w^ealth, 
their wealth aggrandising their power. They were too 
useful allies not to be subsidised by the contending 
parties ; and those subsidies, being mostly in grants of 
lands, enhanced the value of their alliance. 

In France, the prodigality of tire weaker Kings of 
each race, and each race successively, from the faineant 
Merovingians, seemed to dwindle down into inevitable 
weakness, had vied with each other in heaping estates 
upon the clergy, and in founding and endowing monas- 
teries. If the later Kings, less under strong religious 
impulses, and under heavier financial embarrassments, 
were less prodigal, — ^if the mass of secular ecclesiastical 
property is of earlier date,** — ^few reigns passed without 

* The Abbe Maury, in the debate clei gy from tithes at eighty millionb 
on the conhscntiou of chuich propel ty, of finncs, from the lands at seventy 
asseitcd that the tenure of some of miUious; total one bundled and fifty 
their ^estates was oldei than Clovis millions. This, I piesume, did not 
(Lamartine, Les Conitituantb, m, p. inolude the lands, at least not the 
lid.) In the debates on tlie confiboa* houbes of the monastenes. (Buchon 
tion of chuich pi opeity in the National et Koux, Hist. Pailementaiie de la 
Assembly in 17S9, 1790, M. Tal- R^v, Fran^aise, lu, p. 156.) In the 

leyidud estimated the income of the pr^^posal for the suppjiession of the 
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the foundation of somg religious houses. The Men^^ 
cant Orders bad their spacious and splendid convents m 
Paris,*" and in the oihhv great cities of Prance.* 

In England the Statute of Mortmain had been the 
National Protest against the perpetual encroachment of 
the Oliurch on the landed property of the realm. At 
length the subtlety of the Lawyers bafiled the feubtlety 
of the Churchmen; the strong, stern Law eou,ld be 
neither infringed nor eluded. But it left the Church in 
possession of all which had been heaped at her feet by 
the *prod]gal Anglo-Saxon Kings, and the Normans 
hardly less prodigal. If it had not passed down abso- 
lutely undiminished, it had probably on the whole been 
constantly enlarging its borders ; if usurped, or its usu- 
fruct, if not the fee, fraudulently made away,*^ it had in 
many cases widely extended itself by purchase, as well 
as by donation and bequest.* 

There are four periods at which public documents 


icligious houses, M, Treilhard doclaied 
tiiat foul huiidied miilious might be 
produced by the sale of the monastic 
houses, which migiit be heculaiised. 
Those m Tans alone might be sold for 
one bundled and fifty millionb. A 
calculation was pioduted, made m 
1775, that at 15-/ livies the toi5>e, 
they would yield 217,309,000 flvres 
in anothei lepoit it was stated that 
the cleigy held one-hfth of the net 
revenue hom land in Fiance, amount- 
ing to two bundled millions, exclusive 
of the tithe. (T. v. p, 328.) 

^ See Dulaure, Hist, de Pans, a 
book with much vahulble information, 
but hostile to the clergy. 

* At the involution six Orders had 
three houses m Pans, some others two. 
They must have amounted to between 


foity and fifty, 

^ Chuiches were leased to laymen, 
and without doubt became their actual 
propel ty ; us such were bought and sold. 

^ The Chinch bought laigely. The 
statute “Quia Emptorei*' shows abun- 
dantly that the posaes>sions of the 
Chuich weie gieatly jiici eased by pur- 
chase as well as by donation and 
bequest. It was a very common prac- 
tice to pui chase an estate in reversion, 
or to purchase and grant the estate 
to the former Loid foi his life . on his 
death (si obiie contigeiit; it fell to 
the Church. Few iich men euhei'ed 
a monastery without bunging some 
estate or provjsiou with them, which 
became the inalienable property of the 
Commumty. See instances m Taylor's 
Index Monasticus. 
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«eem at first sight to throw a steady and listim?* Kght 
on the extent and value of church property in England, 
its actual if mt its relative value/ Yet on examination 
the result of the inquiry becomes dim, confuBed, and 
contradictory. It ofiers no more than a very rude and 
uncertain approximation to positive conclusions. 

L Doomsday-Book gives the lands in the possession 
of ecclesiastics, as well as lay holders, those of bishops, 
chapters, churches, monasteries. The first inspection of 
Doomsday may seem to present startling facts. In the 
whole County of Kent, besides the King (with whom the 
Churches of St. Maitin in Dover and the Church of 
Canterbury share those towns), appear as landowners 
1. -The Archbishop of Canterbury ; 2. His Monks (Christ- 
church) ; 3. The Bishop of Rochester ; 4. The Bishop of 
Bayeux ; 5. The Abbey of Battle ; 6. St. Augustine’s ; 

7. Abbey of St. Peter’s, Ghent. Only four knights, and 
Albert the Chaplain. In Middlesex are the King, the 
Archbishop, the Bishop of London, his Canons (of St 
Paul’s), the Abbot of Westminster, the Abbot of the 
Holy Trinity in Rouen, the Abbot of Barking, with 
eighteen others, barons and knights. In Worcestershire 
the King, the Church of Worcester, the Bishop of Here- 
ford, the Church of St. Denys near Paris, the Church of 
Cormelies, the Abbeys of Westminster, Pershore, Eve- 
sham ; the Bishop of Bayeux, the Cliurch of St. Guthlac, 
the Clerks of AVrehampton, with fifteen laymen. In 
Berkshire, among sixty-three holders, are the King, five 
Bishops, among them Durham and Coutances, ten Ab- 
bots and Abbesses. In Devonshire, of fifty-three, are 
the King, two Bishops, Exeter and Coutances, ten abbeys. 


Odo, Bishop of Baveuz, held lands in sixteen oounties.-— Sir H. EUm, 
lutioduction. 
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atiicmg them Bouea^ JU[<mt St Micliad, Si Steplieii tttid 
Holy Trinity at Caen. During the reign of our Norman 
sovereigns these trailamarine monasteries held their lands 
in England. They were either* cells or dependent 
priories which sent their revenues across the sea. As 
England and France became hostile powers^ they were 
gradually seized, till at length, in the time of Henry V., 
they were confiscated by the strong hand of the law, 
and vested by Act of Parliament in the Crown.” Our 
history has dwelt, on more than one occasion, on the 
estates and benefices held by foreign prelates, chiefly 
Italians. 

II. The valuation made in the reign of Edward I., by 
order of Pope Nicolas IV. The whole ecclesiastical 
property was assessed at rather more than 200,000?., a 
valuation much higher than had been admitted before ; 
the tenth levied was above 20,000?.*' 

III. The remarkable petition of the Commons to 
Henry IV., ** for the confiscation of the whole Church 
property and its appropriation to the maintenance of a 
nobility, knighthood, squirehood, burgliership, and alms- 
houses, retaiuing only a priesthood of 15,000, without 
distinction of Orders, and on the annual stipend of seven 
marks each. This wild revolutionary scheme estimated 
the temper ilities of the Church at 322,000 marks a 
year.*^ They were thrown together in large masses, each 
of 20,000, as — 1. The see of Canterbury, with the abbeys 
of Christchurch, St. Augustine, Shrewsbury, Coggleshal, 
St. Osyth. 2. York (not including Fontaines, Hivaux, 

• Ellis, Inti od action to Doomsday. Fox, ii. p. 725, a.d. 1410. 

Colltei, 1 . p. 650. 4 That is (calculating the maik at 

* Seerol. vii. p. 54, and note, for two thuds of a pound, 13s. 4d.), 

the details, a.d. 1292. nearly the same as the FhpfJ Talu 

9 Walsingham, p. 379. tatrod. ation. 

VOL. IX. 
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and some oUxet abbeys). 3. Six the larger abbi^, 
Dover, Battle, Lewes, Coventry, Daventry, and Toumay 
(Thorney ?) m^e up another 20,000/ The total esti-* 
mate of the Church property may seem to have been 
based on the valuation of Pope Nicolas, the established 
cataster which had been acted upon for above a century* 
It is curious, however, as setting down the annual income 
necessary to maintain the state of an Earl at 3000 
marks; of a Knight at 100, with four plough-lands ; an 
Esquire 40, with two plough-lands. How the poor 
Priest was to live on his seven marks, unless by the 
bounty and hospitality of his parishioners — certainly 
with no hospitality or almsgiving of his own — these early 
levellers seem not to have thought.* About this period, 
according to another statement, there were in England 
46,822 churches, 52,285 villas, 53,225 military fiefs, of 
which the ecclesiastics and religious held 28,000. Thus 
they were in possession of above one-half of the knights^ 
fees in the realm.^ 

' Walsingham seems to say that fice, exempt or not exempt. The 
tlieyweie set to pi 070 this vast wealth revenue of the Church would thus 
of the clergy, and failed: **Sed cum amount to 2000 maiksaday; multi* 
niterentur ostendeie de quibus locis plied by 365, 730,000 mat ks ; neaily 
Um gtandes summse levari possent, 500,000/. Macphei son’s Annals of 
nude pisemissi dotaientur vel dita- Commeice, i. 519 , Hallam. But tiie 
rentur, defecei unt SCI utaiites scrutinio Valoi of Pope Nicolas was fiamed by 
el dum diligunt vauitatem qusesivere thoio) wRo wished as much as possibly 
mendacium.** to elude oi lighten then taxation. 

• This coiiounence, which is at least * This lests on a passage in the Ap* 
approximate, may appeal to be of pendiz to Hearne’s Avebuiy. Mi. 
higher authority than the calculation Sharon Turnei, v. 166, quotas it. IVft*. 
drawn from a passage of Knighton, Hallam appears to accept its results,** 
which jjirbuld more than double the Middle Ages, u. p. 506. Other au- 
amount of church piopeity. In the thoiities, quoted in Taylor, p. xxiii., 
year 1337 two Cardinal Legates came make 60,215 knights’ fees; those held 
to England. They leceived for tlieir the clergy, 23,115. Spelmanbimgs 
expenses 50 marks a day, which was down the proportion to a thud; so too 
raised by four pennies from eveiy bone* Sir W. Temple, 
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IV, The valuatioa of the whole churchv proper^i 
immediately befote the suppression of the larger monach 
teries,'* as compared with that of Nicolas lY., ii%,ht be 
expected to furnish at once a positive and a relative 
estimate of the Church possessions. In the Act for the 
suppression of the smaller paonasteries,* those with an 
income under 200Z. a year, it was supposed that about 
380 communities would be dissolved (about 100 then 
escaped or eluded dissolution), and that the Crown 
would derive 32,000Z. ef yearly revenue from the con- 
fiscation, with lOOjOOOi in plate, jewels, money, and 
other valuables. ‘After the suppression of the larger 
monasteries, y the amount of the wliole revenue escheated 
to the Crown was calculated at 161,000^.® A little before 
this period the revenue of England from lands and pos- 
sessions had been calculated at 4,000,000?.:* the mo- 
nastic property, therefore, was not more than a twentieth 
part of the national property. To this must be added 
the whole Cliurch property that remained, that of the 
Bishops, Chapters, Colleges, and Parochial Clergy,*^ The 


“ Ann. Hen. VIII. 26, a.d. 1534, 
publibhed by the Recoid Commission, 
to be compai ed with Speed’s Catalogue 
of Religions Houses, Benefices, Ac. On 
the revenues of the monasteUes, see 
Dugdale and Stevens, Mr. Nasmith’s 
excellent edition of Tanner’s Notitia. 
No book 18 moie instructive than the 
Index Monasticus of the diocese of 
Norwich, by Mr Richd. Taylor, Lon- 
ion, 1821. 

* Burnet, 192, 222, Rymer, xiv. 
574. Stevens, Appendix to Dugdale. 
Lingai^l, c. iv. Burnet gives 
131,6071. 6s. 4d. for the larger mo- 
nasteries, but adds, ** toas at le^t 
ten Onus the fum m true ea/HC*** 


y Loid Heihert; Speed; Hume^ 
c. 31. 

* It IS singular that these two sums 
amount to near 200,0001. The whole 
pioperty of the Church, according to 
the valuation of Nicolas IV., stood at 
about 204,000/., so that the value of 
Monastic piopeity was then neai th?t 
of the whole Chuich piopeity undci 
Edward I. 

• This 18 stated by Hume, and on 
such a subject Hume was hkel^ to be 
accurate, but he does not give his aU'i 
thority. VoL i, p. 485; ii. p, 106. 

b One insulated point of comparison 
has offeied itself. Accordiitg to tlie 
Valor of Nicolas, Christ Chnrch, Gaik* 
.p 2 * * 
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Vialor Ecdaski^cus of Henry YIII* offers no sum total ; 
but» aecordmg,to Speed, the whole value was 820,156£ 
10s. If of this, 186,5121. 8s. 11^. was the gross value 
of that of the monasteries (the sum escheated to the 
King, 161,0001.), the secular property was about half of 
the whole. Together the two sums would amount to a 
tenth of the revenue of the kingdom as estimated by 
Hume.® 

But this estimate is very fallacious, both as to the 
extent and the actual value ® of the Church property. 
A.8 to the extent, in London and the neighbouring 
counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Essex, the Church lands, 
or at least the lands in which the Church had some 
tenure, must have been enormous. Hardly a parish in 
Middlesex did not belong, certainly so far as manorial 
rights, to the Bishop of London, the Dean and Chapter 


t«ibu‘y, was assessed at 355/. 19s. 2d., 
under Henry VIII. at 2,349/. 8e. 5d., 
all inciease of about seven times. 

0 When, by Bishop Burnet’s advice 
(Burnet's Own Times, edit, Oxford, v. 
p. 118), the First Fruits and Tenths 
were made over to the Board, called 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, the tenths weie 
i^ckoned at 1 1,000/., whidi has now 
I'eroained unalteiwl, according to the 
valuation of Henry VIII. This would 
make the property 111,000/. Speed 
gives 111,207/L 14e. 2d., but a certain 
portion bad been appropiiated to the 
tew Bisliops and Chapters, which makes 
op the total. 

* Sclba of the ncher monasteiies 
had sunk to a small oligarchy. Chert- 
sey, with 14 monks, had 740/. a year ; 
Furness, with 30, 966/. It is curious 
to compare Hume and Lingard. Both 
select Furness as their example (Hume 


puts FuinesS in Linculnshire). Hume 
gives the small number ot monks as 
com|)ared with the groat income; on 
the signal iniquity of the mode m 
which the suppression was entoiced he 
ih Silent. Lingard is coldly eloquent, 
as IS his wont, on the iniquity — of the 
small number of monks not a woid. 

* On the important question of the 
lelative.value of money at that time 
and the present, taking m the joint 
(xmsideration of weight of silv^ and 
pnce of provisions, Mr. Taylor, m 
1821, would multiply by 15 times. 
Land m Koifolk let from Is. 6d. to 
2s. 6d. an acre; wages for a bay- 
maker were, during Henry VII. and 
Henry Vlll., Id to 1^. a day. The 
whole ecclesiastical revenues in the 
diocese of Norwich would be Worth 
510,000/. a year. 
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of St Ifaul's, the Abbot and monks of Westmiiis;^^ 
and other religions houses— the Carthusian% St John'a 
Clerkenwell (the fiospitallers), Sion, and many amaller 
foundations. The Chapter of St Paul’s swept in a broad 
belt round the north of London till they met the Church 
of Westminster at Hampstead and Paddington/ The 
Abbot of Westminster was almost a prince of West^ 
minster.^ 

On the other hand, the estates and manors of the 
Church and of the monasteries, though, as probably 
having been the longest under cultivation, the best cul- 
tivated^ in productive value wore far below their imagined 
wealth. The Church was by usage, perhaps from inte- 
rest, an indulgent landlord. Of the estates, a large part 
had become copyhold, and paid only a moderate quit- 
rent, and a small fixed fine on renewal. Of those on 
which the Church reserved the full fee, the fines on 
renewals, whether on lives or for terms of years, were no 
doubt extremely moderate. They had become hereditary 
in families, and acquired the certainty of actual posses- 
sion. The rents were paid in money, usually of small 
amount, in services to the landlord (the Prebendary or 
the Church), in the cultivation of their lands, and to a 
considerable extent in kind. Probably the latter con- 
tribution wai not taken into the account of their value. 
But not only had each monastery its common refectory, 
each Chapter had its common establishment, its common 
table, its horses, and other conveniences, largely supplied 

* Archdeacon Hale has pnnted (for and condition of the Church property, 
the Camden Society) what he calls e At the Dissolution Westftiinster 
the Domesday of St. Panl ; the Visita- was the most wealthy monastery<— it 
tion of the manors of the Dean and was estimated at 3977/. ; St. J^n's, 
Chapter (not the separate estates of ^e Clerkenwell, the iichest of thf nuhtaiy 
prebendariee). It throws great li^t ordeis, 2385/. ; Sion, the rhilieit nun' 
m this point, as well as on the tenure oeiy, 1944/. — Spuad. 
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by the growirs; hay and straw^ beasts, poultry fux^ 
Dished at specified times by the tenants. Each had its 
mill, its brewhbuse, its bakery ; and mo doubt the annual 
expenses of the House, or Domus, were to a large extent 
supplied from these unreckoned sources.*^ Yet on the 
whole the tenants, no doubt, of the Church shared a full 
portion of the wealth of the Church, so secure and easy 
was their tenure ; and it was not uncommon for eccle«> 
siastics to take beneficiary leases of the lands of their 
own Church, which they bequeathed as property to their 
kindrted or heirs, not unfrequently to their children. 
Besides this, over all their property the Church had a 
liost of officers and retainers, stewards of their courts, 
receivers, proctors, lawyers, and other dependents, num* 
berless in name and function. 

But of the wealth of the Clergy, the landed property, 
even with the tithe, was by no means the whole ; and, 
invaded as it was by aggression, by dilapidation, by 
alienation through fraud or violence, limited in its pro- 
ductiveness by usage, by burthens, by generosity, by 
maladministration, it may be questioned whether it was 
the largest part. The vast treasures accumulated by the 
Avignonese Pontiffs when the Papal territories were 


All this throws light on a very 
curious state of things at SL Paul’s ; 
no doubt not peculiar to St. Paul’s. 
The Chapter consisted of 30 Prebend- 
aries, ea<^ with his separate estate, and 
oinginally his light to share in tlie 
common fund, on condition of pei form- 
ing Cijitaui services in the Church. 
The Prebendanes withdrew each to the 
care and enjoyment of his Prebend, or; 
if a Pluralist, of many Prebends, 
leaving the duties to be performed by 
ccrkam ttesideutianes ; so when the 


daily mass, the perpetual office, was 
imposed as a buithen, it was difficult 
to keep up the number of Reudentianes. 
lo process of time the Common Fund 
grew larger, the emoluments and ad- 
vantages from oblations, obits, and 
othei sources increased in value ; there 
was then a strife and a press to become 
a Residentiary. It was necessary (the 
exhausted fund was the plea) to obtain 
Papal or Archiepiscopal deoresf to 
limit the number of Besideiitifintf • 
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oocnpied by eneime^ or adfonturers, and could barn 
yielded but scanty revenues, testify to the voluntary w 
compulsory tribute paid by Western Christendom to her 
Supreme Court of Appeal If the Bishops mamly de* 
pend^ on their endowments, to the Clergy, to the 
monastic churches, oblations (in many cases now from 
free gifts hardened into rightful demands) were pouring 
in, and had long been pouring in, with incalculable pro- 
fusion. Not only might not the altars, hardly any part 
of the church might be approached, without a votive 
gift. The whole life, the death of every Christian was 
bound up with the ceremonial of the Church ; for almost 
every office, was received from the rich and generous 
the ampler donation, from the poorer or more parsi- 
monious was exacted the hard-wrung fee. Above all, 
there were the masses, which might lighten the suffer- 
ings of the soul in purgatory; there was the prodigal 
gift of the dying man out of selfish love for himself;* the 
more generous and no less prodigal gift of the bereaved, 
out of holy charity for others. The dying man, from 
the King to the peasant, when he had no further use for 
his worldly iiches, would devote them to this end the 
living, out of profound respect or deep affection for the 
beloved husband, parent, brother, kinsman, friend, would 
be, and actually was, not less bountiful and munificent."' 

* I am able to illustrate this irom m length : it gives in detail all his 
the reootds of St. Paul’s, which have possessions, bis chapel (plate of the 
been investigated witli singular industry chapel), jewels, robes, books, horses, 
and accuracy by my friend Archdeacon the gram and stock on each of his 
Hal«>, to whom I am indebted for much manors, with the value of each. The 
valuable information. total amounts to 2871/. 7 $, 

^ Theie is another curious illustra- Com was then 4s. per quartei*. 
tion of the wealth of the Clergy. The “ We have in St. Paul’s an acoount 
inventory of the effects of^Kichard of the obits or anniversaries of the 
Qraveie^, Bishop of London, ^m deaths cf certain persons, fbr the oele* 
1290 to 1303. It. measurea 2$ feet hratioa of which bequMts had beds 
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Add to all thii tlw oUatioos at owMwes of 
deemer, or the shimea of popular and femous‘4s«ia|% 
for their intoroessory prayers to afvert tiie immiiieiit 
calamity, to assuage the sorrow, or to grant success to 
the schemes, it might be, of ambition, avarice, or any 
other passion, to obtain pardon for sin, to bring down 
blessing: crosses and shrines, many of them supposed 
to be endowed with miraculous powers, constantly 
working miracles.® To most of tliese were made 
perpetml processions, led by the Clergy in their rich 
attire^ From the basins of gold or the bright florins 
of the King to the mite of tlie beggar, all fell into the 
deep, insatiable box, which unlocked its treasures to 
the Clergy.® 


made m the foui teenth century. The 
number was 111. The payments made 
amounted m the whole to 2678a. 5|^., 
of which the Dean and Canons Rchi> 
dentiary (present) leceived 1461s , 
about 73/. ; multiply by 15, to biing 
to present value, 1075/. 

” E. g , Richaid Pieston, citizen and 
grocer, gave to the shiineof St. Eiken- 
wnld his best sapphire atone, foi curing 
ot lufiimities ot the eyes, appointing 
that proclamation should be made of 
its viiiues — Dugdale, p 21. 

® We have an account of the money 
found 111 the box nnder the gieatCioss 
on the entrance of the Cathedral (He- 
cepta de pixide Crucis Borealis). In 
one month (May, A.a 1344) it jielded 
no lees than 50/. (prcctei aigeiitum 
fractum). This was more than an 
average^ profit, but taken as an ave- 
rage It gives 600/. per annum. Mul- 
ti jJy this by 15 to bring it to the 
piesent value of money, 90*00/. This, 
by an order of the Pope’s Commissary, 
A.U. 1410 (Dugdale, p. 20), was 


vided among the Dean and Canons 
Residential y. But this was' by no 
means the only box of offci mgs— •per* 
haps not the nchest. Theie was one 
at the magnificent shnne of St. Erkeir- 
wald , another at that of the Viigm, 
beioio which tlie oifeiings of u’ax 
tapeis alone weie so valuable, that the 
Dean and Chaptei would no longei 
leave them to the vergeia and sei vants 
of the Chai*oh. They weie extin- 
guished, earned to a room behind the 
chapter-house, and melted, foi the use 
of the said Dean and Canons, Aich- 
bibhop Aiundel assigned to the same 
Dean and Canons, and to then sucoes- 
soiB for evei, the whole piofits ot the 
oblation box, Dugdale recounts gitts 
by King John of Fiance, especially to 
the shnne of St. Ei ken wald. The 
shiine ot St. Thomas at Canteibuiy 
received in oneyeai 832/ lls. Sif ; m 
another, 954/ 6s. Sd . — Bui net. Hist. 
Eeiormat., vol. i. See Tayloi, Index 
for our Lady of WaUmghaxn. Our 
Cbauntry accounts are AtU and well 
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(^Oeafgy and the;manaeterieiat, mAon tte snbMidiM in 
Jctad to the Hendicwto m their icnir Orders^Pcmdl^^ 
Fraiieisaans^AiigiiietiBm Znev^ecrnDtarj 

of Iiatire Ghristendom^ of these swarms of Friars, the 
lowest obtained sustenanoe : the higher means to build 
and to maintain splendid churches, cdoisters, houses. 
All of these, according to their proper theory, ought to 
have lived on the daily dole from the charitable, be<^ 
stowed at the gate of the palace or castle, of the cottage 
or hovel. But that which was once an act of charity 
had become an obligation. Who would dare to repel a 
holy Mendicant? The wealth of the Mendicants was 
now an object of bitter jealousy to the Clergy and to 
the older monastic Orders. They were a vast standing 
army,, far more vast than any maintained by any king- 
dom in Christendom, at once levying subsidies to an 
enormous amount, and living at free quarters throughout 
the land. How onerous, how odious they had become 
in England, may be seen in the prose of Wycliffe and 
in the poetry of Piers Ploughman.*" 

The Clergy, including the Monks and Friars, were 
one throughout Latin Christendom ; and through them, 
to a great extent, tlie Latin Church was one. unity of 
Whatever anbigonism, feud, hatred, estrange- 
ment, might rise between rival Prelates, rival Priests, 
rival Orders — \^liatever irreconcileable jealousy there 
might be between the Seculars and Eegulars — yet the 


preserved, and would furnish a very householder paid the five Orders rfve- 
canons illustration of the office and pence a year only, the sum of 
ioGome of the Mass Priest. 43,000/. 6s 8d. was paid them by the 

^ later. Speed, from the Supplica- yeai, besides the revenues of their owu 
tion of Beggars, asserts, as demon* | lands, 
itmted, that, reckoning that every 
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Caste seldoi^, and but on rare occasions, betrayed "the 
interest of the Caste. The high-minded Churchman, 
who regarded his country more than the Church, was 
not common ; the ‘renegade, who pursued his private 
interests by sacrificing those of his Order, might be 
more so ; but he stood alone, a hated and despised apos- 
tate. There might be many traitors from passimi, 
ignorance, obstinacy, blindness to its interests — few 
premeditated and deliberate deserters of its cause. The 
Clel’gy in general (there were noble exceptions) were 
first the subjects of the Pope, then the subjects of the 
temj)oral Sovereign. The Papal Legate, the Proconsul 
of the Pope, the co-Euler with the King, was not 
dependant on the reception of a cold perhaps- or hostile 
Court; he could almost command, rarely did i^ot 
receive, the unlimited homage of the Clergy : to him 
was due their first obedience. The Pope claimed and 
long maintained the sole right of taxation of eccle- 
siastical property ; only under his authority could that 
property be assessed by the State. Thif general taxa- 
tion by the Pope began during the Crusades, for that 
holy purpose ; it was continued for all other Crusades 
which he might command, and was extended to his 
general uses; he condescended from time to time to 
throw some part, in his bounty, to the temporal Sove- 
reign;** but, in theory, the righ£ was in him and in him 
alone. It was asserted over the whole of Christendom, 
and made him, as the guardian, so in some respects the 
Suzerain of Church property throughout the world. 
Tbp allegiance of the hierarchy to the Church was at 

once compulsory and voluntary; the Pope’s awiul 

— :: • 

4 It *8 cunous to see the wordb “ cantativum subsidiam creep into the 
ttiore weak demands of the Popes during the schism. — MS. B. M. pamun nt Urn* 
period. 
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powens held in checitt the mwtmt inevitable teucteije^, 
to rebellion and eontumacy, ivhich was nsnally that of 
individnal Prelates br small factions. Among |hem->^ 
selves the Clergy could not but at times split into 
parties on temporal or religious subjects ; but if the 
Papal or hierarchical authority lost ground by their 
turbulence or their divisions, they were soon driven 
back to an unanimity of dependance on the Pafial 
power by the encroachments of the State, or to settle 
their own disputes. They fled from ruder tvrants to 
the throne of St. Peter. The Pope was at least a more 
impartial judge than their rival or antagonist — ^mostly 
than the civil ruler. On the whole the Order of the 
Clergy was one from the utmost East to the farther 
West, from the North to the South. 

The tmiversal fraternity of the Monastic Orders and 
of the Friars was even mbre intimate. Everywhere, 
from the Scottish islands to the Spanish frontier of 
Christendom, the Benedictine, the Clugniac, the Cisteiv 
cian, might find a home; the abbey of his brethren 
opened to him its hospitable doors. This was of less 
importance to tUe elder and more sedentary Orders 
(they, too, travelled, a few in search of learning — most 
who did leave their homes, as pilgrims to Borne, to 
other famous shrines; or to the East) : but to the 
wandering Fiiars, who* spread all over Europe, of what 
incalculable advantage to find everywhere brethren 
connected with them by a closer, as they thought a 
holier tie, than that of kindred or consanguinity; 
a ready auditory prepared by the tertiaries of^the 
Order; allies in their invasion on the parishes of 
the secfilar priests ; a crowd of admirers of their learn* 
ing, which added fame and so strength to their Order, 
and of their zeal or eloquence, which brought itt new 
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proieljimi ab0tt<^ aDd inaintaiaers of their jnflaeBoe, 
which waa atiH further wealth for ibe Order 

fiom the timid living or the relnorseful dying man. 
This allH^omprehending hatornisation had the pow^ 
and some of the mystery, without the suspicion and 
hatred which attaches to secret societies. It was a 
perpetual campaign, set in motion and still moving on 
with simultaneous impulse from one or from several 
oentres, but with a single aim and object, the aggran- 
disement of the Society, with all its results for evil or 
for good. 

The Clergy had their common language throughout 
Common Western Christendom. In their intercourse 
with each other they needed no interpreter. 
This was far more than their bond ; it was among the 
most lasting guarantees of their power. It was not 
from their intellectual superiority alone, but from thiil 
almost exclusive possession of the universal Europeai^ 
language, that they held and retaine d the adminiitau- 
tion of public affairs. No royal Embassy was without 
its Prelate, even if the Ambassadors were not all Pre- 
lates, for they only could converse freely together 
without mutual misunderstanding of their barbarous 
jargon, or the precarious aid of an interpreter. The 
Latin alone was as yet sufficiently precise and definite 
in its terms to form binding treaties ; it was the one 
language current throughout Europe ; it was of neces- 
sity that of all negotiations between distant kingdoms. 

Hence, too, in some respects, the Churchman was of 
all ^untries. His knowledge, at least the knowledge 
of the Oliurchman who moved beyond the bounds of his 
narrow parish, of the universal Latin — ^the affility (in 
theory possessed by all) to officiate in the unchangeable 
•arvice of the Church-— was the only indispensable 
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qualification for any ^dignitf ot benefice, tlicoiighotitt. 
Ohrietendom. Latin Chrisiiaiiity had invaded the 
and planted Latin Bi^ops to celebrate Latin em^iees 
almost thronghout the %zantine ‘Eiapi||pw German 
Popes^ French Popes, one Shiglish Pope, n Portngom, 
a Greek or Ghlalsrese Antipope; have oocapied or have 
aspired to the throne of St. Peter: none of them were 
foreigners in tongue. All Christendom, especSally 
England, saw their richest benefices held by strangers,' 
ignorant o^ the native language, and these did not 
always hold their remote cures as honours and appen- 
dages to their Italian dignities, but visited them at 
least occasionally, and had no difficulty in going 
through the routine of religious service.® There might 
be bitter complaints of the imperfect fulfilment of duty : 
conscientious men might refase preferment among a 
people of strange language ; but there was no legal or 
canonical disqualification ; all that could be absolutely 
demanded was the ability to recite or chant the Latin 
breviary ; no clergyman was a stranger or foreigner 
among the Olargy in any European kingdom. 

That ubiquity of the Clergy, as belonging to one 
Order, under one head, under one law and discipline, 
speaking a common language, to a certain extent with 
common habits of life, was of inestimable importance, 
as holding together the great commonwealth of Euro- 
pean nations, in antagonism to the Eastern races, 
ftggregat^d into one horde by the common bond of the 
Koran. Had the Christian kingdoms grown up sepa- 


* I ha^e noticed (vol. vi." p. 84-) scrupulousness in refosing the Ai<ohr 

tlieplaialist who held the archdeaconty bishopuc of Cashel, on account of his 
of Thesialonica with benehoes in Kor ^ ignorance of lush. The objection does 
folk. not seem to have occurred to bk patron 

* Michael Scott is a rare instance of the Pope. 
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rate, isolated, adre^, even if eaoh with its independent 
national hierardhy, still with hardly any communication 
but by the war of neighbouring States with neighbouring 
Stato, and with commerce restricted, precarious, un- 
enterprising, there must have been either one vast 
Asiatic despotism, founded by some mighty conqueror 
—a Charlemagne, without his sagacious religious as 
well as civil organisation — or a disruption into hard 
repulsive masses, a shifting and conflicting aggregate of 
savage tribes. There could have been no confederacy 
to oppose the mighty invading league of Moham- 
medanism. Christendom could only have a religious 
Capital, and that Capital in all the early period was 
Bom'e. To Kome there was a constant ebb and flow 
from the remotest borders of Europe, and this chiefly 
of the Clergy ; through them, knowledge, arts, what- 
soever remained of the older civilisation, circulated to 
the extremities. The Legate, the Nuncio, if he came 
to bow kings and nations to an imperious yoke and to 
levy tribute, brought with him the peaceful pomp, the 
courtly manners, the knowledge, the refinement of the 
South : his inalienable character was that of an emis- 
sary of peace; he had no armed retainers; he found 
his retainers, except the few who accompanied him, in 
the land which he visited — ^the Clergy. He might, as 
he too often did, belie his character of the Angel of 
Peace ; * he might inflame civil >vars, he might even set 
up rebellious sons against fathers, but his ostensible 
office was always moderation: his progress through 
interjacent realms, where he passed safe, respected, 
honoured by the deferential veneration of all the hier- 


* This is the title peipetually introdaoed into the instructions and pcwer 
divsL to the Caidmai or otner Legates* 
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arohjif was an homiig^ to the jrepreseiitativd. of cme^^ 
whose office at least was to promote peace ; it was an 
UuiTersal recognition *of the blessings, the sancti^jr of 
peace. However the acts of Popes, of worldly or mar- 
tial Prelates, or of a rude or fierce Clergy, might be at 
issue with the primal principles of the faith, yet, at the 
same time that they practised this wide apostasy, they 
condemned their own apostasy; their language -cOuld 
not entirely throw off, far from throwing off, it dwelt 
pstentatioudy, though against themselves, on the true 
and proper aim of their interference. Where war was 
the universal occupation, though swept away by the 
torrent, they were constantly lifting up their voice 
against war, at least against war of Christian against 
Christian ; they would divert the whole martial im- 
pulses of Christendom against the Mohammedan. Thus 
for centuries, through the length and breadth of Latin 
Christendom, was propagated and maintained, even by 
those who were constantly violating and weakening 
their own precepts, a sympathy for better and more 
Christian tenets — a faint yet undying echo of the 
angelic annunciation of Christianity, appealing to the 
whole Christian priesthood, and through the priesthood 
to universal man ; “ peace on earth, good will to men.’* 
Through the Hierarchy Christian Europe was. one; and 
Christian Europe was at* least brooding over the seeds 
of a richer harvest ; it was preparing for a generous 
rivalry in laws, letters, arts, even m religion. 

Another result of the ubiquitous Hierarchical in- 
fiuence, though not so much a result of its Effect* o« 
ubiquity as of its inalienable character, must 
not be passed by. It was not only a bend which held 
together the Christian natione, of different races and of 
different tongues, but in every nation of the Chi'istian 
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cm&monwealth Clergy, and^tbe Clergy aloxLOf<\he}d 
together the different ranks and classes. The old 
Rp inan prejudjbd of the ineffaceable distinction between 
the free man and the slave lurked in the minds of the 
, aristocratic Hierarchy of the South. The Clergy could 
not but be deeply impregnated with the feudal respect 
for high birth,® but they could not efface from the 
record of the faith, from the older traditions, to do 
them justice they never lost sight of, the saying of the 
Saviour^ that the poor were their especial charge ; 
poverty was, as it were, consecrated by the humble 
lives of the Lord and his Apostles. Many Popes have 
been seen rising from the meanest parentage to the Pon 
tifical throne. In every kingdom some of the highest 
examples of Christian piety and ability, canonised 
Saints, were constantly drawn up from the humblest 

* In the Papal dispensations we con- souls; even Paiisb Churches, or anjp 
itantly find ** nobilitas geuens spoken dignities, below the highest ; to hold 
of with “ scientia et honestas as a them together, or to exdiange them at 
justifiGation of the pei mission to hold his will dining his whole life (*(}tioid 
benehcefl m pluiality, — MS. B. M. vixens'). Thepiovisionmustbeaddeit, 
passim. I that the benefices were to be pioperly 

I select one illustration as in eveiy I seived, and the cure of souls not n** 
way remarkable, not the less as pio- glected." — Rome, a.d. 1447, Joly I 
ceeding fiom Nicolas V. It is au At twenty-thiee yeais old the same 
answer to a petition fiom Geoige Geoige Neville was appointed Bishop 
Neville, Canon of York, son of his of Exeter ; as he could not be conse* 
beloTed son Richard Earl of Salisbuiy. cmted for four years, he had a BuU to 

**The nobility of his deNcent (^he was J receive the pioHts. — Collier, i. 674. 
even, as he said, of loyal lineage) m- j He was atterwaids Archbishop of York, 
tuced the Pope to grant him a dispen- See CoUiei, 6S2. I would add on 
nation (he being fourteen years old) to plnialities that, though not noble, 
hold a canonry in the Chuich of Salis- Wykeham, before he was Bishop, bekl 
bully, with one in Yoik. Moreover, the ardidcaooniy of Buckingham, the 
the gracious fiivour of the Pope (* tu- Provostahip of Wells, twelve other 
01 um intuitu mentorum’), the merit of prebends or canonriea, ** sacerdotiaaoe 
a boy of fourteen! allowed him to cum cuist plus quam satis.* '-—Gcdwiu. 
hold those or any other two incompa- p. 386. 
lihla bneiioiB, with or without cuiu of j 
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of mankind Once a Churchman^ the hallowed man 
took his position from his ecclesiastical rank, not from 
his birth or descent ; that higher nobility had cancelled 
all the want of noble ancestry. There might be at 
some periods a closer brotherhood — a kind of separate 
corporate spirit — between ecclesiastics of high or gene- 
rous lineage, but it rarely dared to be exclusive ; other 
qualities, either worldly or religious, were allowed to 
dress the balance. The Bishop with royal blood in his 
veins was no more a Bishop than he who had sprung 
from the dregs of the people ; he wore the same dress ; 
according to his possessions, might display the same 
pomp ; was often not less proud in the cathedi'al ; not 
only in the cathedral, even in the royal Council he 
occupied the same seat ; had almost as fair a chance of 
canonisation. The power of overleaping the line, which 
lay so broad and deep, between the high and low, the 
noble and the peasant, the lord and the serf, must have 
been a perpetual consolation and hope in the conscious 
abasement of the poor man and of the serf — a drop of 
sweetness in his bitter cup. 

This, indeed, could be but the lot of few ; and there 
might in the lower orders be much envy and jealousy 
of those who rose from their ranks to the height of 
Churchmanly dignity, as well as pride and emulation to 
vie with their success. Men do not always love and 
honour those who have outstripped them in the race of 
fortune or distinction ; but, whether objects of envy or 
of encouragement, these were but rare ; and most, no 
doubt, of the humbler classes who were admitted ipto 
the Hierarchy rose no higher than the meanest func- 
tions, or the privilege of becoming Holy Mendicants. 
But, in the darkest periodi, when all other Christian 
virtues were nearly extinct, charity, in its form of 

VOL. IX X) ♦ • 
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almBgiymg, survived, and was strong ; and, indeed, in 
isBtitatiom for the poor, hospitals, leper-houses, charity 
was not only recognised as a duty especially incumbent 
on Churchnlen ; itVas a duty ostentatiously discharged. 
The haughtiest Pope condescended to imitate the Lord 
in washing the feet of poor men. Many of the most 
wdtldly Prelates were the most munificent; perhaps 
satisfied their consciences in the acquisition of un* 
apostolic pomp and wealth by applying it to apostolic 
usea The donation, the bequest, prodigally bestowed 
or nHograciously yielded by the remorseful sinner to the 
Priest or Bishop, as it was made to God and his Poor, 
however much of it might linger in the hands of the 
(clergy, and be applied to less hallowed purposes, nevei> 
theless did not all lose its way ; part of it strayed to its 
proper object — the assuagement of human indigence 
and misery. This was especially the case with the 
monastic establishments: it has been said that they 
were the poor-houses of the middle ages ; but if poor- 
houses, like our own by no means wisely or providently 
administered, still they had those twofold blessings of 
acts of mercy — some softening of the heart of him who 
gave, some consolation to the victim, in those days 
probably more often of the hard times than of his own 
improvidence. Latin Christianity may point to still 
surviving Foundations for the good — the temporal, the 
intellectual good — of mankind ; her Hospitals and her 
Brotherhoods, her Universities and her Schools, her 
Churches and her Missions, in large part owing to the 
munificence or the active agency of her univeri^ Hier- 
archy; and may thus calmly and securely appeal to 
the sentence of the most enlightened Christianity 
which will ever, as it may be hoped, prevail in the 
world. 
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And if the Hierarchy drew too imperiously, too sterndy, 
too deeply the line dTdexzinrcation betweenfhe tiqvum ^ " 
hallowed and unhallowed castes of mankind, it 
had the inestimable merit of asserting the absolute 
spiritual equality of all not in sacred orders. On the 
floor of the Church, before the Priest, before God (how- 
ever there might be some and not always unwise dis- 
tinction in place and in the homage to rank), the King 
and the Serf, in all essential points, stood on the same 
level. The same Sacraments were the common right of 
alL They were baptised in the same font, heard the 
same masses, might listen to the same sermons, were 
married by the same rites, knelt at the same altar, 
before the throne of the same Saint, received the body 
and blood of the same Eedeemer, were even buried 
(though with very diflerent pomp of funeral) in ground 
equally consecrated. The only distinction was excom- 
munication or non-excommunication. The only outlaw 
was, it was believed, self-outlawed by wandering beyond 
the pale of the Church. The faithful were one people. 
Who shall estimate tlie value, the influence, the blessing 
of this perpetual assertion, this visible manifestation, of 
the only true Christian doctrine of equality — equality 
before God ? 

One subject we would willingly decline, but the his- 
torian must not shrink* from truth, however repulsive. 
Celibacy, which was the vital energy of the Clergy, was 
at the same time their fatal, irremediable weakness. 
One-half, at least a large portion, of human kind could 
not cease to be human kind The universal voice, w^jich 
arraigns the state of morals, as regards sexual inter- 
course, among the Clergy, is not that -of their enemies 
only, it is their own. Oeiltury after century we have 
heard throughout our history the eternal protest of the 

D 2 * • 
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Bererer of Popos, of Legates, of CouncilSi 

The marriage, or, as it was termed, the concubinage, of 
the Clergy wa& the least evil. The example set in high 
places (to deny the' dissoluteness of the Papal Court at 
Avignon, would be to discard all historical evidence) 
could not be without frightful influence. The Avigno- 
nese Legates bore with them the morals of Avignon. 
The last strong effort to break the bonds of celibacy at 
the council of Basle warned but warned in vain. It is 
tl)e solemn attestation to the state of Germany and the 
northern kingdoms.* Even in his own age, no doubt, 
Henry Bishop of Liege was a monster of depravity. The 
frightful revelation of his life is from an admonitory 
letter of the wise and good Pope Gregory X. His lust 
was promiscuous. He kept as his concubine a Bene- 
dictine Abbess. Ho had boasted in a public banquet 
that in twenty-two months he had had fourteen children 
bom. This vas not the worst — there was foul incest, 
and with nuns. But the most extraordinary part of the 
whole is that in the letter the Pope seems to contem- 
plate only the repentance of the Prelate, which he urges 
wjth the most fervent solemnity, Ileury’s own prayers, 
and the intercessory prayers of the virtuous — some such, 
no doubt, there must be in Liege — are to work the 
change; and then he is to administer his Pontifical 
oflSce, so as to be a model of holiness, as he had been of 
vice, to his subjects. As to suspension, degradation, 
deposition, there is not a word. The Pope’s lenity may 
have been meant to lure him to the Council of Lyons, 

* Look back to vol. Tin. p. 457. Be- See for Italy refeiences to Justmiani, 
rore the Counal of Tient, the Elector of. Patriarch of Venice, S, Antoninus, 
BaTana declaied in a public document, , Archbishop of Florence j Weissenbeig, 
that of 50 Clei*gy yery few weie not j Kiiohen Versammlungen, ii, 229; 
ooueuDinaiii. — Sarpi, vui, 7, p, 414, again fer Germany, li. p, 228, 
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where he was persuaded to abdicate his See** Hardly 
less repxiisive, in some respects more so, as it embraces 
the Clergy and some "of the convents of a whol^ pro- 
vince, is the disclosure, as undeniable and authentic, of 
sacerdotal morals, in the Eegister of the Visitations 
of Budes Eigaud, Archbishop of Eouen, from 1248 jto 
1269.* We must suppose that only the Clergy of noto- 
rious and detected incontinence were presented at^the 
Visitation. The number is sufficiently appalling : pro- 
bably it comprehends, without much distinction, the 
married and concubinarian, as well as looser Clergy. 
There is one convent of females, which might almost 
have put Boccaccio to the blush. I am bound to con- 
fess that the Records of the Visitations from St. Paul’s, 
some of which have been published not without reserve, 
too fully vindicate the truth of Langland, Chaucer, and 
the Satirists against the English Clergy and Friars in 
the fourteenth century,* And these Visitations, which 
take note only of those publicly accused, hardly reached, 
if they did reach, the lowest and the loosest. Only 
some of the Monks, none of the Wandering Friars, were 
amenable to Episcopal or Archidiaconal jurisdiction. 


^ ** Circa dmnum quoque et ponti- j edited by Aichdeacon Hale, London, 
ficale officium eic te aodulum et devo- 1847. There » enough m these, the 
tarn exhibere " **Subditi.*’ Henfy of Visitations themselves make matters 
Ltege was of pimcely race, of the house worse. It is curious that much eaiher 
of Gueldres, Cousm-German to the under the reign of K. Stephen, the Dean 
Piiest-Emperor, William of Holland; Ralph de Diceto speaks of the **foca- 
he became Bishop when a mere boy. rise ” of the canons. Mr. Fronde has 
Concilia sub ann. 1274. Hocsemius, published from the Records (m Fra- 
Vit. Episcop. Leodens., p. 299. ser's Magazine, Feb. 1867) the vjiiita- 

• Registium Aichep. RotolTiagen- ' tion of a later time, of Arehteshop 

•lum, published by M. Boimm, Rouen, Morton. The .great Abbey of St. 
1846. It 18 full of other cuiious and ^Iban’s was in a state uhich hardly 
less unedifyiDg matter. bears description, 

* Pieoedents in Ciiminal Causea 
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Whether we it by the holier name of marriage, or 
the more odious one of concubinage, this, the weakness 
or the sin of the Clergy, could not be committed by the 
Honks and Friars.* They, mostly with less education 
and less discipline, spread abroad through the world, had 
far greater temptations, more fatal opportunities. Though 
they had, no doubt, their Saints, not only Saints, but 
numberless nameless recluses of admirable piety, unim- 
peachable holiness, fervent love of God and of man, yet 
of the profound corruption of this class there can be no 
doubt. But Latin, Homan Christianity, would not, could 
not, surrender this palladium of her power. 

Time and the vicissitudes in political affairs had made 
a great difference in the power of the Clergy in the 
principal kingdoms of Europe. In Italy, in his double 
chara^er of Italian potentate and as the Pontiff of 
Christendom, tlie Pope, after the discomfiture of ths* 
Council of Basle, had resumed in great measure his 
ascendancy. He now aspired to reign supreme over 
Letters and Arts. But from this time, or from the 
close of this century, the Italian Potentate, as has been 
said, began to predominate over the Pope. The suc- 
cessor of St. Peter was either chosen from one of the 
great Italian families, or aspired to found a great family. 
Nepotism became at once the strength and the infirmit3% 
the glorj’ and the shame, of the Papacy : the strength, 

k The Roman view is thus given in ed m brevissimo spazio la Sede Apoa- 
an argumant before the Pope by the tohca si iistriugera a Roma. In- 
CMinal de Carpi “ l>al makiimonio nanzi che fosse lustituito il celibato non 
de’ greti ne uguirik che arendo casa, carava frutto alcuno la Sede 
moglie, ^ figh, non dlpenderanno dal dell’ altre citthe regioni; pei quelb e 
i^, ma dal suo Pnncipe, e la cant* fatu padrooa di tanti beneiizi, de*' 
deUa prole gli farh oondeioendere ad quah il matnmonio la piiverebbe in 
ogni pregiudizio della Chiesa ; oerca* breve tmpo.”— -Sarpi, L. v, Opwp, v 
raiino anoo di fai i beueha ereditari, lu p. 77. 
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as coBverting the into the highest rank ofJtaliiMi 
princes; the weakness, as inducing them to sacrifice 
the interests of the Holy See to the promotion of their 
own kindred: the glory, as seeing their descendants 
holding the highest offices, occupying splendid palaces, 
[>ossessors of vast estates, sovereigns of principalities; 
the shame, as showing too often a feeble fondness for 
unworthy relatives, and entailing on themselves aome 
complicity in the guilt, the profligacy or wickedness of 
their favoured kindred. 

While the Pope thus rose, the higher Prelates of 
Italy seemed to sink, with no loss, perhaps, of 
real dignity, into their proper sphere. The 
Archbishops of Milan, Florence, Genoa, Ravenna, are 
obscured before the Viscontis and Sforzas, the Medicis 
and Donas, the hereditary Sovereigns, the princely 
Condottieri, the republican Podestas, or the Dukes 
Venice adhered to her ancient jealous policy; she 
would have no ambitious, certainly no foreign, Prelate 
within her lagunes. She was for some time content to 
belong to the province of an Archbishop hardly within 
her territory; uia that Archbishop, if not a stranger 
within her walls, had no share in Venetian power or 
wealth. The single Bishop ia Venice was Bishop of one 
of the small islands, Gastello. Venice was first erected, 
and submitted to be erected, into a patriarchate by 
Nicolas V.® When she admitted a Bishop or a Patriarch 
(perhaps because no one of inferior dignity must appear 
in St Mark’s), that Bishop received his investiture ,of 
his temporal possessions, his ring and pastoral staff, from 
the Doge. No Synods could be held without permission 
of the Council. It was not till after he? humiliation by 

^ 

' Ugheili, Itelu Sacm. 
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the League of;|Dambray that Venice would adxuit the 
coUation of Bishops to sees within her territories ; even 
then they must he native Venetians. The Superiors of 
the Monasteries and Orders were Venetians. Even 
Papal vacancies were presented to by the Venetian Oar- 
dinals. The Kepublic maintained and exercised the 
right of censure on Venetian Bishops and on Cardinals* 
If they were absent or contumacious their offences were 
visited on their families ; they were exiled, degraded, 
banished. The parish priests were nominated by the 
proprietors in the parish. There was a distinct, severe, 
lufloxible prohibition to the Clergy of all Orders to in- 
termeddle in political affairs. Thus did Venice insulate 
herself in lior haughty independence of Papal as of all 
other powers.** Paolo Sarpi could write, without fear of 
the fulminations of Rome : he had only to guard against 
the dagger of the papalising fanatic. There was a com- 
plete, universal toleration for foreign rites; Greek, 
Armenian, and Moliammedan were under protection. 
Prosecutions for heresy were discouraged. 

Ravenna had long ceased to be the rival of Rome ; 
the Malatestas, not the Archbishop, were her Lords. 
The younger branches of the great princely families, 
those who wore disposed to ease, lettered affluence, and 
more peaceful pomp, by no means disdained the lofty 
titles, the dignity, the splendid and wealthy palaces of 
the Prelature: some aspired to the Popedom. Those 
too, and they were by no means wanting, who were pos- 
sessed with a profound sense of religion, rose, from bet- 
ter motives and with the noblest results, to the honours 
of^the Church. The Roman Colonnas, the Venetian 


^ Deuu> Hist, de Venise, L. xxrin. o. xi. Jhe saying — ** Siamo Vanatia&i, 
poi (thristinni >was their boaat or their reproadL 
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Gontarinis, the LombJbd Borromeos, soxae of the holiee^ 
men, were of famous ot Papal houses, The Medids' 
gave two Popes, ' L^o X. and Clement VIL, pawnees 
rather than Saints, to the throne of St. Peter. Few 
Prelates, however, if any, excepting Popes; founded 
princely families. The Eepublics, the Tyrants who 
overthrew or undermined the Eepublics, the great Trans* 
alpine powers which warr^ for the mastery of Italy, 
warred by temporal arms alone. No Prelates took the 
field or pbmged into politics, except the Pope and his 
Cardinals ; even from them excommunications had lost 
their power. They warred with the ordinary instru- 
ments of war, soldiers, lances, and artillery. Every* 
other Prelate was content if he could enjoy his revenues 
and administer his diocese in peace. In general, even 
the least religious had learned the wisdom or necessity 
of decency ; the more accomplished indulged in the 
patronage of letters and arts, often letters and arts 
Pagan rather than Christian ; the truly religious rarely 
wrought their religion to fanaticism ; they shone with 
the light of the milder virtues, and spent their super- 
fluous wealth on churches and on ecclesiastical objects. 
Christian Art had its papal, its prelatical, its monastic 
impulses. 

In France die Pragmatic Sanction, not repealed till 
the reign of Francis 1 * left the disposal of the 
great preferments in the power of the Crown. 

But, as has been said, the Pragmatic Sanction was no 
bold assertion of religious freedom, no generous effort 
for the emancipation of the universal Church, ^The 
Gallican liberties were throughout a narrow, national 
claim to a special and peculiar exemption from that 
which was acknowledged to be elsewhere an unlimited 
autocracy. The claim rested on its own groun<ik was 
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more endeared to Runce becansrf it was distinctiTe; it 
was a' perpetual appeal to the national vanity, the via- 
dicatioti of a privilege of which meh are more fond than 
of a common right ' As an exceptional case, though in 
direct contradiction with its first principle, it affirmed in 
ail other countries the plenary indispensable power of 
the Pope.® 

The civil wars of the Armagnacs and the Burgun- 
dians, the wars with England, threw the hierarchy x)f 
Fmijce, as it were, into the shade; more violent im- 
pulses agitated the realm than struggles for power be- 
tween the Church and State.^ The Churchmen were 
divided in these fatal quarrels: like the nobles of 
France, there were Orleanist and Burgundian Bishops. 
The King of England named Bishops, he had Bishops 
for his unscrupulous partisans, in the conquered pro- 
vinces of France. It was the Bishop of Beauvais — with 
the Inquisitors of France — ^who condemned Joan of Arc 
as a witch, and burned her at the stake. In this 
wicked, contemptible, and hateful process the Church 
must share the guilt with England. High feudal names 
during all this period are found in the hierarchy of 
France, but the rich prelacies and abbacies had not yet 
become to such an extent as hereafter the appanages of 
the younger branches of the noble families. So long as 
the Eang possessed the inappreciable prerogative of re- 
warding the faithful, or purchasing the wavering loyalty 

• Giobeiti has somewheie declared Thii weak concession had been obtaiiied 

tlie Galilean Liberties a standing Anti- fiom the King by the Queen of Sicily, 
pope-* The Pailiament declared the ordinance 

* The Paihanient of Poitiers com- snrreptitious, and contrary to the nghti 
pelled Chai'ies VIX. t (4 renounce an of -the Bi6hopa.-«OrdoiU)anoeB dee Rois, 
oidinance, Feb, 14, 1424, which they Preface, t. xiii. Sismondi, Hkt. dei 
refhaed to i^gistei, le^toring to the! Fran9aia, xiU. 54, 

Pope the nomination to the Benefices, I 
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of those dangerous^ .oiiae almost coequal, subjects by 
the bestowal of benefices, this power had no incoiiH 
siderable influence on*the 'growth of the royal authority; 
At all events, the Church offi^ed no resistance to the 
consolidation of the kingly power; the ecclesiastical 
nobles were mostly the obsequious partisans of the 
Crown. 

In Spain the Church had nqt begun to rule her Kings 
with absolute sway, or rather her Kings had 
not yet become in mind and heart Churchmen. 

The Crusade still continued against the Mohammedan, 
who was slowly and stubbornly receding before the sepa- 
rate kingdoms, Castile, Arragon, Portugal. Spain had 
not yet begun — ^might seem unlikely to begin — ^her cru- 
sade against the rising religious liberties of Europe. She 
aspired not to be the Champion, and, as the Champion, 
the Sovereign of Latin Christendom ; she had given to 
the Church St Dominic, she had yet to give Ximenes, 
Philip It, Torquemada, Loyola. 

In Germany the strife of the Papacy and the Empire 
seemed altogether worn out; the Emperor 
was content io Ije a German Sovereign, the 
Pope to leave the German sovereignty to the German 
Electors. The Concordat and the Articles of Aschaffeu- 
burg had established a truce which might settle down 
into peace. If the Pope had been satisfied to receive, 
Germany would hardly have been unwilling to pay, the 
stipulated, before long the customary, tribute. The 
Bishop-Electors no longer took the lead, or dictated to 
the Prince-Electors. In general they were quietly njag- 
nificent, rather than turbulent or aggressive Prelates. 
Still the possession of three out of the seven suffrages 
for the Empire maintained at once the dignity of the 
Church, and made these prizes objects of ambitiop to 
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tbe princely houBes of Gevm&tiyji Nor did these airch* 
bishopric?^ etand alo&e* Metropolitans like those of 
Saltaburg, Prague, Olmutz, Magdeburg ; Bishops in the 
flourishing cities of the Ehine, Worms, Spiers, Stras- 
burg, or in its neighbourhood, Wurtzburg, Bamberg, 
Paasau, Batlsbon, were, in their domains, privileges, 
/feudal rights, and seignoralties, principalities. ¥et all 
was apparent submission, harmony, mutual respect ; per- 
haps the teiTors of the Turkish invasion, equally for- 
midable to Pope and Emperor, aided m keeping the 
pea<!e. The balance of power was rather that of the 
Prince-Electors and Princes of the Empire against the 
Emperor and the Pope, than of Emperor against Pope.** 
The estrangem<‘nt from the Papal dominion, the once 
clamorous demand for the reformation of the Church, 
the yearning after Teutonic independence, had sunk 
into the depths of the national mind, into which it could 
not be I'ollowed by the most sagacious political or reli- 
gious seer. The deoj), silent, popular religious move*- 
ment, from Master E(*khart, from the author of the 
Book on the Imitation of Christ, and from Tauler, 
above all, from the author of the German Theology and 
his disciples, might seem as if it was amassing strength 
upon the foundation of Latin Christianity and the 
hierarchical system ; while these writers were the moni- 
tory signs, and as far as showing the uiicongeniality 
of the Latin and Teutonic mind, the harbingers of the 
coming revolution. 


f kx the hfleenth tentuiy, uuleed, 
the Buhepno began to be commonly 
bestowed on the }ouDge^ sons of Sove* 
reign Ftmoes; the Couit of Rome 
irtvonred this practice, fiom the con- 
victioiL,,thnt ilie Chaptei*^ could only 


be kept in oinler by the strong hand 
and the authoi ity of Soveieign power, 
&C. — Ranke's Qeiraany, Mrs. Austin i 
Translation, i. p. 68. * 

k Compare the Introductioii 
Kanke. 
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England had long' ceased to be the richest And most 
obedient tributary province of the Holy See. The Sta- 
tutes of Mortmain, Provisors, Prsemunir^ had beebme 
the law of the land. Peers and Commons had united 
in the same jealousy of the exorbitant power and in- 
fluence of the Pope. The remonstrances of the Popes 
against these laws had broken and scattered like foam 
upon the rocks of English pride and English justice.* 
The Clergy, as one of the estates of the realm, hold their 
separate Parliament, grant their subsidies or benevo- 
lences; bnt they now take a humbler tone, meekly 
deprecate rather than fulminate anathemas against those 
who invade their privileges and immunitiea Trembling 
for their own power, they care not to vindicate with 
offensive haughtiness that of the Pope. The hierarchy, 
awed by the spreading opinion of the Lollards, had 
thrown themselves for protection under the usurping 
house of Lancaster, and had been accepted as faithful 
allies of the Crown under Henry IV. Though the 
Archbishop of York is at the head of the great North- 
ern insurrection, on Henry’s side are tlie successive Pri- 
mates of Cant' urj% Anindel, and Courtenay. It might 
seem that the Pope and the Crown, by advancing Eng- 
lishmen of the noble houses to the Primacy, had deli- 
berately determined on a league with the Lords against 
tlie civil and spiritual democracy — on one side of Wat 
Tyler and Jack Straw, on the other of the extreme fol- 
lowers of Wycliffe. The first act of this tacit league was 

^ Under Henry IV., the Pai liament communication with Borne, at •the 
raBolves that ** the Pope’s collector, same time that the Act againtt heresy 
though he had ;&e Pope*s Bull for this is passed ; and this Act is not a Ganoo 
purpose, hath no junsdiction within of the Church, but a Statute of the 
this realm,” — 1 Henry IV. The Prae Bealm. — Parliameniaiy Histoiy. 
munire is confirmed agamst unlawM 
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to eetablidi the throne of Henry feolingbroke and put in 
eitecntioti the burning statpte against heretics. It can- 
not be doubted that Archbishop ‘Chichely, in his sup- 
port of the Frmci war, sought less to propitiate the 
royal favour than to discharge on France some of the 
perilous turbulence which was fermenting in England. 
At the commencement of Henry VI. the Cardinal Beau- 
lOrt of Winchester is striving for supreme power with 
the Duke of Gloucester ; but Beaufort is a Prince of 
tile blood, uncle of the King, as well as Bishop and Car- 
dinal^ In the French wars, and in the civil wars, the 
Bishops seem to have slirunk into their proper and more 
peaceful sphere. Chichely was content with blowing 
the trumpet m the Parliament in London ; he did not 
follow the King with the armed retainers of Canterbury. 
The high places of the Church — ^though so many of the 
younger as well as the elder sons of the nobility found 
more congenial occupation in the fields of France — 
^ were rarely left to men of humbler birth. Staf- 
ford, who succeeded Chichely, was of the house 
of tlie Counts of Stafford, Bourchier of the Earls of 
^ Essex.® Neville, brother of the Earl of ViTar- 
wick, was Archbishop of York,“ In the wars 
of the Boses, the Nobles, the Somersets, Buckinghams, 

^ Among the Arnbossadors of fing- foim of the appointment to the Pk*!* 
land to Ba&le weie the Bishops of| macy. As m a case cited above of 
London, Lisieux, Uoche&ter, Bayeux, Yoik, the Monks of Cantei bury elected 
and A IX, and other English and Nor- Chichely (no doubt undei royal influ- 
man divines — See Commihsion, Ful- enoe). The Pope refused the nomi- 
ler^s Church History, p. 178. nation, but him-<elf appointed Chichely 

Chichely was said to be the son by a Papal proviMon. Chichely would 
of a tailor.— Fuller, p, 182. His bio- not accept the Primacy till authorised 
grapher rather oonfinas this, speaking "hy the King. Stafford's successor, 
respectfully of it as a reputable trade, Kemp, was m like manner elected by 
P> the Monks, loused, and then nominatsd 

* Che Pope etili maintained the of his own inthoiity by the Pope.— 
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Warwicks^ Cliffords— kot the Ctmterbaries, Yoiks, or 
liOndoQS — are at the head of the oonfluitiii^ parties. 
The banners of Bishops and Abbots wave not ovea^ the 
fields of Barnet, Towton, Wakefield, St Alban’s, Tewkes- 
bury. It IS not till the war is over that they resnme 
their seat or authority in the Parliament or Council 
board. They acknowledge and do homage to the con- 
queror, York or Lancastrian, or, like ' Henry 
blending the two titles. From that time tlie Arch- 
bishop is the first subject in th^ realm, but in every 
respect a subject. Some of the great English Prelates, 
from Wykeham to Wolsey, seem to have been more 
prescient than those in other kingdoms of the coming 
change. It is shown in their consecration of large 
masses of ecclesiastical wealth and landed property for 
the foundation of colleges rather than monasteries, by 
Wykeham, Wainfleet, Fox, Wolsey. It can hardly be 
doubted that some wise Churchman suggested the noble 
design of Henry VI. in the endowment of King’s at 
Cambridge and of Eton. Wolsey’s more magnificent 
projects seem, as it were, to be arming the Church 
for some imminent contest; they reveal a sagacious 
foreknowledge that the Church must take new ground 
if she will maintain her rule over the mind of 
man. 

Still on the whole throughout Christendom the vast 


Godwin, in Chicbe> / and Kemp. 1'he ! it up with an account of an enormous 
Pope oonfiiined the election of Boui- banquet given by Neville, Aichbishop 
chier.~Godwin, in Bouichier. The of York. Neville could not help being 
Pope was thus cxintent with a specious a politician. When Edwaid, afl;ai «%rds 
maintenance of his right, the moie ! the IVth, was a prisoner, ha was m 
piactical Enghsh with the pot>seabion of the custody of •Neville, who <IoaB not 
the real powei. I seem to have watched him too cai^ 

• ** This king’s leign afforded littlo | fully. Neville was aeued and sent 
Church stone,” says Fuller. He fHls prisoner to Calais by Ed « aid IV 
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ftibric of the hierarchy stood ffiishaken. In England 

alone there 'was suppressed insurrection among the fol« 
Power of lowers of Wycliffe, now obscure and ^depressed 
oMfaakni. by persecution ; and in Bohemia. There the 
irresistible armies of Ziska and Procopius had not only 
threatened to found an anti-hierarchical State ; but for 
the mutual antipathy between the Sclavonian and Teu- 
tonic ra^'es, they might have drawn Germany into 
the revolt. But Bohemia, again bowed under hier- 
archical 8upr(*macy, was brooding in sullen sorrow over 
her lo^t independence. In no other land, except in 
individual minds or small despised sects, was there any 
thought, any yearning for the abrogation of the sacer- 
dotal aiithoiity. The belief was universal, it was a pail; 
of the coinmon Christianity, that a mysterious power 
dwelt in the hierarchy, irrespective of the sanctity of 
their own lives, and not dependant on their greater 
knowledge, through study, of Divine revelation, which 
made their mediation absolutely necessary to escape 
eternal perdition and to attain eternal life, ^J^he keys 
w'ere in their hands, not to unlock the hidden treasures 
of Divine wisdom in the Gospels, or solely to bind and 
loose by the administration of the great Sacraments ; 
but the keys absolutely of Heaven or HolL Not, indeed, 
that death withdrew the soul from the power of the 
Briest ; not even after it departed from the body was it 
left to the unerring judgement, to the inexhaustible 
mercy of the one All-seoing Judge. In Purgatory the 
Priest still held in liis hands the doom of the dead man. 
This doom, in the depths of the other world, was hardly 
a secret. The torments of Purgatory (and the precincts 
of purgatory were widened infinitely — very few were so 
holy as to escape, few so desperately lost as not to be 
ad^tted to- purgatorial probation) might be mitigated 
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by the expiatory msideB^ masses purchased by the 
wealthy at the price dictated by jthe Priest, and whidt 
rarely could be gained without some sacrifice by the 
brokenhearted relative or friend. They were more 
often lavishly provided for by the dying sinner in bis 
will, when wealth, clung to with such desperate tenacity 
in life, is thrown away with as desperate recklessness. 
This religion, in which man ceased to be the guardian 
of his own soul — ^with all its unspeakable terrors, with 
all its unspeakable consolations (for what weak mind — 
and whose mind on such points was not weak ? — would 
not hold as inestimable the certain distinct priestly 
absolution, or the prayers of the Church for the dead), 
— ^this vicarious religion was as much part of the ordi- 
nary faith, as much an article of Latin Christianity, as 
the retributive judgement of God, as the redemption 
through Christ. 

It is difficult (however vain it may be) not to specu- 
late how far the conservative reformation in the Pope 
and in the Hierarchy, urged so earnestly and eloquently 
by Gerson and D’Ailly, more vehemently and therefore 
more alarmingly, by the Council of Basle, might have 
averted or delayed the more revolutionary reform of the 
next century. Had not the Papacy, had not the Hier- 
archy, with almost judicial blindness, thrown itself 
across the awakening moral sense of man ; had it not, 
by the invidious possession, the more invidious accu- 
mulation, of power and wealth, with all the inevitable 
abuses in the acquisition, in the employment, of that 
power and wealth, aggravated rather than mitigated 
their despotic yoke; had they not by such reckless 
defiance as the lavish preaching of Indulgences by pro- 
fligate and insolent men, iasulted the rising impatience, 
and shown too glaringly the wide disniption an^^^dis 
• VOTi. TX. K 
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tance between moral andltbe ritual elements of 
religion ; had not this flagrant incongruity of asserting 
the Divine power of '"Christ to be vested in men, to so 
great an extent utterly unchristian, compelled reflection, 
doubt, disbelief— at length indignant reprobation — ^would 
' the crisis have come when it came ? Who would have 
had the courage to assume the responsibility for his own 
soul? Who would have renounced the privilege of 
absolution? Who would have thrown himself on the 
vaguer, Jess material, less palpable, less, may it be said, 
audible' mercy of God in Christ, and in Christ alone ? 
Wlio would have withdrawn from what at least seemed 
to be, what was asserted and believed to be, the visible 
Church, in which the signs and tokens of Divine grace 
and favour were all definite, distinct, cognisable by the 
senses; were seen, heard, felt, and not alone by the 
inward consciousness? Who would have contented 
himself with being of that Invisible Church, of which 
the only sign was the answer of the good consdenoe 
within, faith and hope unguaranteed by any earthly 
mediator, unassured by any authoritative form of words 
or outward ceremony? Who would have rested in 
trembling hope on the witness of the Spirit of God, con- 
tnrrent with the testimony of the spirit within ? We 
may imagine a more noiseless, peaceful, alas, we must 
add, bloodless change ! We may imagine the Gospel, 
now newly revealed, as it were, in its original language 
(the older Testament in its native Hebrew), and illus- 
trated by the earlier Greek Fathers, translated into all 


living languages, and by the new art of Printing become 
of general and familiar use, gradually dispersing all the 
clouds of wild .allegoric interpretation, of mythology, 
and materialism, which had been gathering over it for 
o^uries, and thus returning to its few majestic primal 
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troths in the ^j^os^ Oreed, We may even imagine 
the Hieraroty receding into their older sphere, in* 
structors, examples in their families as in themsdves,* 
of all the virtues and charities ; the religious adisgdnis* 
tmtors of simpler rites. Yet who that calmly, philo- 
sophically, it may almost be said religiously, surveys 
the power and strength of the Latin religion, the religion 
of centuries, the religion of a continent — ^its eJsrtraor- 
dlnary and felicitous adaptation to all the wants' and 
necessities of man — ^its sympathy with some of the 
dominant laculties of our being, those especially deve- 
loped at certain periods of civilisation — its unity — ^its 
magisterial authority — the depth to which it had sunk 
in the human heart— the feelings, affections, passions, 
fears, hopes, which it commanded : who that surveys it 
in its vast standing army of the Clergy, and Monks and 
Friars, which had so long taken service in its defence, 
with its immense material strength of Churches, Monas- 
teries, Established Laws, Bank ; in its Letters, and in 
its Arts ; in its charitable, educational. Institutions : 
who will not rather wonder at its dissolution, its aboli- 
tion in so larre a part of Christendom, than at its dura- 
tion? It is not so marvellous that it resisted, and 
resisted with success; that it threw back in some 
kingdoms, for a time, the inevitable change; that 
it postponed in some Until a more remote, more ter- 
rible and fatal rebellion some centuries after, the de- 
trusion from its autocratic, despotic throne. Who shall 
be astonished that Latin Christianity so long main- 
tained a large part of the world at least in nominal 
subjection ; or finally, that it still maintains the coiltest 
with its rival Teutonic Christianity yi^ithout, and the 
more dangerous, because unavowed, revolt within its 
own pale — the revolt those who, in appearance 

E 2 . 
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its subjects, 'either altogether djbdaiu its ooutrol, atMl, 
uot able to accept ihi belief and discipline, compro- 
mise by a hollow acquiescence, or an unregarded, un- 
puDished neglect /)f all discipline, for total inwcud 
rejortion of belief? 
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CHAPTER IL 

Belief of Latin Christianity. 

liATlN Christendom, or rather universal Christendom, 
was one (excepting those who were self-out- unitvof 
lawed, or outlawed by the dominant authority 
from the Christian monarchy),iiot only in the organisation 
of the all-ruling Hierarchy and the admission of Monk- 
l^Kxl, it was one in the great system of Belief. With 
the exception of the single article of the procession of 
the Holy Ghost, the Nicene formulary had been undis- 
turbed, and had ruled with undisputed sway 
for centuries. The procession of the Holy Qiwst 
Ghost from the Son as well as the Father was undoubt- 
edly the doctrine of the early Latin writers ; but this 
tenet stole noiselessly — ^it is not quite certain at what 
time-^into th^ Creed. That Creed, framed at the great 
Council of Nicasa, had been received with equal una- 
nimity by the Greek and Latin Churches. Both 
Churches had subscribed to the anathemas pronounced 
by the second Council* of Constantinople, and ratified 
iuj the first Council of Ephesus, against any Church 
V^ich should presume to add one word or letter to that 
Greed. Public documents in Borne showed that Pope 
Leo III. had inscribed on a silver tablet the Creed of 
Borne without the words " from the Son,” as the au&o- 
rised faith of the Latin Church. In the great quarrel 
with Pbotius, the Gree^ discovered, and charged 
against the Latins, this audacious violation of the 
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decrees of the Coui|^s, this nnauthorised impious addi* 
tion to the unalterable Creed of Nicsea. The Patriarch 
of Oonstantiuople charged it, justly or unjustly, against 
his own enemy, Nicolas L‘ In the strife with Michael 
Cerularius, at the final disruption between the two 
Churches, this was one of the inexpiable 

10 $ 3 » ^ * 

offences of the Latin Church. The admission 
of the obnoxious article by the Greeks at the Council 
of Florence was indignantly repudiated, on the return 
of tlie Legates from the Council, by the Greek Church. 
But tlie Whole of Latin Christendom disdained to give 
ear to the protest of the Greeks ; the article remained, 
with no remonstrance whatever from the West, in the 
general Latin Creed. 

But the Creeds — that of the Apostles, that of Nicsea, 
Uniw^of or even that ascribed to St. Athanasius, and 
chanted in every church of the West — ^formed 
but a small part of the belief of Latin Christendom. 
That whole world was one in the popular religion. The 
same vast mythology commanded the general consent ; 
the same angelology, demonology ; the same worship of 
the Virgin and the Saints, the same reverence for pil- 
grimages and reliques, the same notions of the life to 
come, of Hell, Purgatory, Heaven. In general, as 
springing out of like tendencies and prepossessions of 
mind, prevailed the like or kindred traditions; the 
world was one in the same vulgar superstitions. Already, 
as has been seen, at the close of the sixth century, 
during the Pontificate of Gregory the Great, the Chris- 
tianisatiqn not only of the speculative belief of man, of 


* 1 know 110 moie bnef or better sation of Photms, as to its introduction, 
•ummaiyof the oontrovei'sy than the ts peisunal against Pope Nicolas or 
oommon one in Peaison on the Cieed. against the Roman Church. 

I have sous doubts whetliei the aocu- 
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th^t also which may justly be called the i^liglou of tuaHi 

was complete: but no less complete was the Christiania^ 
sation, if it may be bo said, of the lingering Pagatusm. 
Man had divinised all those objects of awe and veheta* 
tion, which rose up in new forms out of his old religion, 
and which were intermediate between the Soul and God, 
— God,” that is, in Christ,” as revealed in the Gospels. 
Tradition claimed equal authority with the New Testa: 
ment. There was supposed to be a perpetual power in 
the Church, and in the Hierarchy the Euler and Teacher 
of the Church, of infinitely expanding and multiplying 
the objects of faith ; at length, of gradually authorising 
and superinducing as integral parts of Christianity the 
whole imaginative belief of the Middle Ages. Even 
where such belief had not been canonically enacted by 
Pope or Council, the tacit acceptance by the general 
practice of Priest as well as of people was not less autho- 
ritative ; popular adoration invested its own objects in 
uncontested sanctity. Already the angelic Hierarchy, 
if not in its full organisation, had taken its place be- 
tween mankind and God ; already the Virgin Mary was 
rising, or had fuily risen, into Deity ; already prayers 
rarely ascended directly to the throne of grace through 
the One Intercessor, a crowd of mediate agencies was 
almost necessary to speed the orison upward, and to 
commend its acceptance*, as it might thwart its blessing. 
Places, things, had assumed an inalienable holiness, with 
a concentered and emanative power of imparting or 
withholding spiritual influences. Groat prolific prin- 
ciples had been laid down, and had only to work in J;he 
congenial soil of the human mind. Now, by the in- 
fusion of the Barbaric or Teutonic element, as well as 
by the religious movemei^it which had stirred to its 
depths the old Eoman society, mankind might seem 
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renewing its youth, its spring-time of life, with all its 
imaginative creativeness, and its unceasing surrender tc 
whatever appealed to satisfy the yearnings of its hardly 
s&tis&ed faith. 

There was unity in the infinite diversity of the popular 
worship. Though each nation, province, parish, shrine, 
had its peculiar and tutelar Saint, none was without a 
Saint, and none denied the influence of the Saints of 
others. Christianity was one in this materialistic inter- 
eommunjon between the world of man and the extra- 
mundane ; that ulterior sphere, in its purer corporeity, 
yet still, in its corporeity, was perpetually becoming 
cognisable to the senses of man. It was one in the 
impersonation of all the agencies of nature, in that uni- 
versal Anthropomorphism, which, if it left something of 
vague and indefinite majesty to the Primal Parental 
Godhead, this was not from any high intellectual or 
mental conception of the incongruity of the human and 
divine; not from dread of the disparagement of the 
Absolute and the Infinite; from no predilection for 
the true sublimity of higher Spiritualism ; but simply 
because its worship, content to rest on a lower sphere, 
humanised all which it actually adored, without scruple, 
without limit ; and this not in language only, but in its 
highest conception of its real existence. 

All below the Godhead was materialised to the 
thought. Even within the great Tnune Deity the Son 
still wore the actual flesh which he had assumed on 
earth ; the Holy Ghost became a Dove, not as a symbol, 
but as a constantly indwelt form. All beyond this 
supercelestial sphere, into which, however controversial 
zeal might trespass, awful reverence yet left in it some 
majestic indistinctness, and some confessed mysterious 
transcendentalism; all lower, nearer to the world of 
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luan, angels, and detils, ilie spuits of the eondenmedand 
the beatified Saints, were in form, in substance however 
subtilised, in active only enlarged powers, in affections, 
hatred or attachment, in passions, nothing more tbm 
other races of human beings. 

There was the world of Angels and of Devila The 
earlier faith, that of Gregory the Great, had 
contented itself with the notions of Angels as 
dimly revealed in the Scriptures. It may be doubted 
if any names of angels, except those in the Sacred 
Writings, Michael, Gabriel, Eaphael, or any acts not 
imagined according to the type and precedent of the 
angelic visitations in the Old and New Testament, will 
be found in the earlier Fathers. But by degrees the 
Hierarchy of Heaven was disclosed to the ready faith 
of mankind, at once the glorious type and with all the 
regular gradations and ranks of the Hierarchy upon 
Earth. There was a great celestial Church above, not 
of the beatified Saints, but of those higher than human 
Beings whom St. Paul had given some ground to dis- 
tinguish by different titles, titles which seemed to imply 
different ranks and powers. 

Latin Christendom did not give birth to the writer 
who, in this and in another department, influenced 
most powerfully the Latin mind. The author of those 
extraordinary treatises which, from their obscure and 
doubtful parentage, now perhaps hardly maintain their 
fame for imaginative richness, for the occasional beauty 
of their language, and their deep piety — those treatises 
which, widely popular in the West, almost created the 
angei-worship of the popular creed, and were also the 
parents of Mystic Theology and of the higher ficho- 
iastidsm — this Poet-Theologian was a Greek. The 
writings which bear the Venerable name of Dionysius 
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the Areopftgite, proselyte of Bi Paul, first appear 
mmyBUut3» BTidera suspicious and suspected form, as autho- 
ritii^s cited by the heterodox Severians in a con- 
ference at Constantinople.'* The orthodox stood aghast : 
how was it that writings of the holy Convert of St. Paul 
had never been heard of before? that Cyril of Alex- 
andria, that Athanasius himself, were ignorant of their 
existence But these writings were in themselves of 
tcHJ great power, too captivating, too congenial to the 
ttionastic, mind, not to find bold defenders.® Bearing 
this venerable name in their front, and leaving behind 
them, in the East, if at first a doubtful, a growing faith 
in their authenticity,^ they appeared in the West as 
a precious gift from the Byzantine Emperor to the 
Emperor Louis the Pious. France in that age was not 
likely to throw cold and jealous doubts on writings 
which bore the hallowed name of that great Saints 
whom she had already boasted to have left his primal 
bishopric of Athens to convert her forefather^ whom 
Paris already held to be her tutelar Patron, the rich and 
powerful Abbey of St. Denys to be her founder. There 
was living in the West, by happy coincidence, the one 
man who at that period, by his knowledge of Greek, by 
the congenial speculativeness of his mind, by the vigour 
and richness of his imagination^ was qualified to trans 

^ Concilia Bub ann. 533. Compaie and value of the books, Fhoiaus is 
the Preface to the edition of Coi- silent. — Photii Biblioth. p. 1, ed. 
derius. Bekkei. 

« Photiufi, m the brat article in his ^ There is a quotation ft'orn them in 
Bibliotheca, descnbes the work of a a Homily of Gregory the Great, Lib. 
modk, Theodorus, who had answered u.Hom. 34,Oper. i, p. 1007. Gr^ory 
four out of tlie unanswerable ai^gn* probably picked it up during his con* 
ments against their authenticity, as trovei'sy in Con8tantinople.«*(See vol. 
the writings of the Aieopagite; but i. p. 435.) There is no other trace oi 
aboot the answers of Theodorus, and an earlier veraion, or of their earlief 
hu own impression of the authority mSaence in the West. 
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late into Latin the mjrsterioi^s doctrines of 
pagite, both as to the angelic world and the subtito^ 
theology. John Erigena hastened to make kno^ in 
the West flie ‘‘ Celestial Hierarchy, the treatise^ on 
the Name of God,” and the brief chapters pn the 
“Mystic Philosophy.” These later works were more 
tardy in their acceptance, but perhaps more enduring 
in their influence. Traced downwards through Er^ena 
himself, the St. Victors, Bonaventura, to Eckhart and 
Tauler in Germany, and throughout the unfailing 
succession of Mystics, they will encounter us here- 
after.® 

The " Celestial Hierarchy ” would command at once, 
and did command, universal respect for its Theoiestiai 
authority, and universal reverence for its doc- 
trines. The “ Hierarchy ” threw upward the Primal 
Deity, the whole Trinity, into the most awful, unap- 
proachable, incomprehensible distance ; but it filled the 
widening intermediate space with a regular succession 
of superhuman Agents, an ascending and descending 
scale of Beings, each with his rank, title, office, function, 
superior or sv* oivlinaie. The vague incidental notices 
in the Old and New Testament and in St Paul (and to 
St Paul doubtless Jewish tradition lent the names), 
were wrought out into regular Orders, who have each, 
as it were, a feudal relation, pay their feudal service 
(here it struck in with the Western as well as with the 
Hierarchical mind) to the Supreme, and have feudal 
superiority or subjection to each other. This theory 
ere long became almost the authorised Theology it 

* The Preface of Corderius (Obser- Obeervat. zii. shows the innumerable 
▼at. XI.) biiefly shows the connexion of references of Aquinas to those works; 
the pseudo*Dionysiu6 wiUi Scholaeti* yet Aquinas was far less mystk "hao 
sum, especially with Thomas Aqiiinaa. othei schoolmen. 
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becamei as far as Ihch transcendent subjects conld be 
familiarised to the mind, the vulgar belief. The Arts 
hereafter, when mature enough to venture on such 
vast and unman^eable subjects, accepted this as the 
t^dition of the Church. Painting presumed to re- 
present the individual forms, and even, in Milton’s 
phrase, “ the numbers without number ” of this host of 
heaven. 

The Primal Godhead, the Trinity in Unity, was 
alone Absolute, Ineffable, Inconceivable ; alone Essen- 
tial Purity, Light, Knowledge, Truth, Beauty, Good- 
ness.^ These qualities were communicated in larger 
measure in proportion to their closer approximation to 
itself, to the three descending Triads which formed 
the Celestial Hierarchy ; — I. The Seraphim, Cherubim, 
and Thrones. II. The Dominations, Virtues, Powers. 
HI. Principalities, Archangels, Angels. This Celestial 
Hierarchy formed, as it were, concentric circles around 
the unapproachable Trinity. The nearest, and as nearest 
partaking most fully of the Divine Essence, was the 
place of honour. The Thrones, Seraphim, and Che- 
rubim approximated most closely, with nothing inteiv 
mediate, and were more immediately and eternally 
conformed to the Godhead. The two latter of these 
were endowed, in the language of the Scripture, with 
countless eyes and countless wings.®^ The second Triad, 
of less marked and definite attributes, was that of the 


^ The vrrjter strives to get beyond » tJuai irep) 

Greek copiousness of expression, in otfo’aif koI irpb ruu kwwv 

ordtr to shroud the Godhead in its ^p&(r0cu rodr 

utter unapproachabieness. He is the re ykp kytorrdTovs 6p6povs koI rh 
Goodness beyond Goodness, ^€pdyf»$os trOXvdfifuira jccd ToXdirrcpa rdyfuir 0 
dyoBirnst the Super- iSssential Essence, Ktpovffifi, ical 

o^itt Godhead of Godhead, diPopJarftMvtk >.-0. vi. 

0edn|f. 
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Powers, Dominations; Yirtaea^ The third, as more 
closely approximatii^ to the world of man, if it may be' 
so sai^ more often visited the atmosphere of earth# 
were the immediate ministers of the Divine purples. 
Yet the, so-called, Areopagite laboriously interprets into 
a spiritual meaning all the forms and attributes assigned 
m the sacred writings to the Celestial Messengers, to 
Angels and Archangels. They are of fiery nature. Fire 
possesses most properties of the Divinity, permeating 
everything, yet itself pure and unmingled: all mani- 
festing, yet undiscemible till it has found matter to 
enkindle ; irresistible, invisible, subduing everything 
to itself ; vivifying, enlightening, renewing, and moving 
and keeping everything in motion ; and so through a 
long list of qualities, classed and distinguished with 
exquisite Greek perspicuity. He proceeds to their 
human form, allegorising as he goes on, the members of 
the human body, their wings, their partial nakedness, 
their bright or their priestly raiment, their girdles, their 
wands, their spears, their axes, their measuring-cords, 
the winds, the clouds, the brass and tin, the choirs and 
hallelujahs, the hues of the different precious stones; 
the animal forms of the lion, the ox, the eagle, the 
horse ; the colours of the symbolic horses ; the streams, 
the chariots, th3 wheels, and finally, even the joy of the 
Angels.' All this, which to the wise and more reflective 
seemed to interpret and to bestow a lofty significance 
on these images, taken in its letter — ^and so far only 
it reached the vulgar ear — gave reality, gave a kind 
of authority and conventional certainty to the whole 
Angelic Host as represented and described for the popu- 

* Ail this was aaid to be derived button, piobablj fW>in some other 
from St, Patil. Gregoiy the Greet ‘soaroe. 

(Lib. ii. Morelia) has another distri- * Ch. zt. 
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iar worAip. fbS existence of this regular Celestial 
Hierarchy became an admitted fact in the higher and 
more learned Theology; the Schoolmen reason upon 
it as on the Godhead itself: in its more distinct and 
material ontline it became the vulgar belief. The 
separate and occasionally discernible Being and Nature 
of Seraphim and Cherubim, of Archangel and Angel, in 
that dim confusion of what was thought revealed in the 
Scripture, and what was sanctioned by the Church-— of 
image and reality ; this Oriental, half Magian, half 
Talmudic, but now Christianised theory, took its place, 
if with less positive authority, with hardly less ques- 
tioned credibility, atnid the rest of the faith. 

But this, the proper, if it may be so said, most hea- 
venly, was not the only Celestial Hierarchy. There was 
a Hierarchy below, reflecting that above ; a mortal, a 
material Hierarchy : corporeal, as communicating divine 
light, purity, knowledge to corporeal Beings. The 
triple earthly Sacerdotal Order had its t3rpe in heaven, 
the Celestial Orders their antitype on earth. The triple 
and novene division ran throughout, and connect^ 
assimilated, almost identified the mundane and super* 
mundane Church. As there were three degrees of 
attainment, Light, Purity, Knowledge (or the divine 
vision), so there were three Orders of the Earthly 
Hierarchy, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ; three Sacra- 
ments, Baptism, the Eucharist, the Holy Chrism ; three 
classes, the Baptised, the Communicants, the Monks. 
How sublime, how exalting, how welcome to the Sacer- 
CeioBtua dotalism of the West this lofty doctrine ! The 
Hienrchy. Celestial Hierarchy were as themselves; them- 
selves were formed and organised after the pattern of 
the great Orders in heaven. The whole worship of Man, 
iu which they administered, was an echo of that above ; 
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i^resented, as it^ a mirrinv tfae mgelie Qt BUper^ 
aagelic worship in the SoipyreaB. All its spl^ndoui) 
Its lights, its incense were but the material symbols ; 
adumbrations of the immaterial, condescending to human 
thought, embodying in things cognisable to the senses 
of man the adoration of the Beings close to the throne 
of 6o<L*^ 

The unanswerable proof, were other wanting, of the 
Greek origin of the Celestial Hierarchy is, that in 
the Hierarchical system there is no place for the Pope, 
nor even — this perhaps might seem more extraordinary 
to the Gallic Clergy — for the Metropolitan. It recog- 
nises only the triple rank of Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons. Jesus to the earthly Hierarchy is as the 
higher Primal Godhead, as the Trinity, to the Celestial 
Hierarchy. He is the Thearchic Intelligence, the super- 
substantial Being.™ From him are communicated, 
through the Hierarchy, Purity, Light, Knowledge. He 
is the Primal Hierarch, that imparts his gifts to men ; 
from him and through him men become partakers in 
the Divinity. The Sacraments are the channels through 
which these giacus, Purification, Illumination, Per- 
fection, are distributed to the chosen. Each Hier- 
archical Order has its special function, its special gifts. 
Baptism is by tlie Deacon, the Eucharist by the Priest, 
the Holy Chrism by the Bishop. What the Celestial 
Hierarchy are to the whole material universe the Hier- 
archy of the Clergy are to the souls of men ; the trans- 

*£trcl dvyarhv igrriy iupayovs eiirp€irf(af ifTtiieoPitr/uMra 

icaff iffias wt, vphi y^y ktkoy iK^lyy\y koyiidixtyos^KoX riis alffBrirhs thMas 
iufaTt$7jyai ruv oipayiuy *Upapxivy iicrw^fiara yovrrjf Bui90<r4iffs, 
idfiiitriv T€ KcX BtatpioPt ci (lii rp rps aBkov (f>o)ToSo<rlas ttKOPa ra 
Kar* aMy i^ke^f XP^ tkixii iptira, — Lib. i, c i. p. 3. 

a-turp rh pthy ipaiySpitya KdKkii rijs ^ BfapxiK<&rwro5yQvSj(nr*pCMFips. 
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mittauts, the sole transmittants, of those graoes and 
blessingB Vihich emanate from Christ as their primal 
fountain. 

Still, however, *as of old,“ angelic apparitions were 
' rare and unfrequent in comparison with the 

Demonology. posscssions, the demoniacal tempta- 

tions and interferences. Fear was more quick, sensitive, 
ever-awake, than wonder, devotion, or love. Men might 
in their profound meditations imagine this orderly and 
disciplined Hierarchy far lip in the remote Heavens. 
The visitations to earth might be of higher or lower 
ministers, according to the dignity of the occasion or 
tlie holiness of the Saint. The Seraphim might flash 
light on the eye, or touch with fire the lip of the Seer ; 
the Cherubim might make their celestial harmonies 
heard ; the Archangel might sweep down on his terrible 
wings on Cod’s mission of wrath ; the Angel descend on 
his more noiseless mission of love. The air might teem 
with these watchful Beings, brooding with their pro- 
tecting care over the Saints, the Virgins, the meek and 
lowly Christians.® They might be in perpetual contest 
for the souls of men with their eternal antagonists the 
Devils. But the Angelology was but dim and indistinct 
to the dreadful ever-present Demonology ; their name, 
the Spirits of Air, might seqm as if the atmosphere 
immediately around this world was their inalienable, 
almost exclusive domain. 

Bo long as Paganism was the antagonist of Chris- 
tianity, the Devil, or rather the Devils, took the names 
o£ Heathen Deities : to St. Martin of Tours, they were 
Jove, Mercury, Venus, or Minerva. They wore the form 

® Compare vol. li. p. 152. 

* Speoier’e beautifUl and weU-known lm« expreai the oomtoo i feeling. 
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and the attributes jof those rejected and depaded Gods» 
no doubt familiar to most by their stattiesi perhaps by 
heathen poetry — ^the statues not yet destroyed bjr nog* 
lect or by Christian Iconoclasm, the' poetry, which yet 
sounded to the Christian ear profane, idolatrous, hate- 
ful** At a later period tlie Heathen Deities have sunk 
into the obscure protectors of certain odious vices. 
Among the charges against Pope Boniface VIII. is the 
invocation of Venus and other Fagan demons, for suc- 
cess in gambling and other licentious occupations. So, 
too, in the conversion of the Germans, the Teutonic 
Gods became Demons. The usual form of recantation 
of heathenism was, “Dost thou renounce the Devils? 
Dost tlioii renounce Thonar, Woden, Saxnote?*’*^ “Odin 
take you,** is still the equivalent in some Northern 
tongues to “the Devil take you.**’^ 

But neither did the Greek Mythology, nor did that of 
the Germans, offer any conception like that of the later 
Jewish and the Christian Antagonist of God. Satan 
had no prototype in either. The German Teufel (Devil) 
is no more than the Grec^k Diabolus. The word is used 
by Ulphilas; and la that primitive translation Satan 
retains his proper name.® But as in Greek and Roman 

^ **NainiDterduin in 'ovis personam, Dmne foigiveness at the Day d 
pleiumque Meicurii, perseepe etiam*se Judgement, on his ceasing to persecute, 
Venens ac Minervse tiansfiguratum and his repentance of his sms. ** Ego 
\ultibus oflPeiebat.^’ — Snip. Se\er. Vit. tibi vero confisus m Domino, Chrisii 
8. Mat. cxxui, Martin was endowed misencordiam polliceor.^' The hetero- 
with a singular faculty of discerning dox charity of St. Mai tin did not meet 
the Devil. ** Diabolum veio tarn con> the same aveision as the heterodox 
spicabilem et subjectum oculis habebat, theolc^of Oiigen. • 

lit give se m propii^ substantift con- ^ See vol iii p. 267. 
tineiet, sire in diversas figuias spin- * Grimm. Mythologie, p. 568. 

tualcsque nequitias transtulisset, quali- ” Mark in. 23. John xni. 37 

bet ab eo sub imagine videietur” £21it. Zahn, 

Once Mai tin piomised the Devil the 

\OL. IX > 
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heathenisLa the .infernal Deities were perhaps earlier, 
certainly were more universally, than the deities of 
Olympus, darkened into the Demons, Fiends, Devils 
of the Christian Bebuf ; so from the Northern mytho- 
logy, Lok and Hela, before and in a greater degree than 
Odin or the more beneficent and waihke Gods, were 
relegated into Devils. Pluto was already black enough, 
terribly hideous enough, cruel and unrelenting enough ; 
he ruled iu Tartarus, which was, of course, identified 
with Hell; so Lok, with his consummate wickedness, 
and consummate wiliness, as the enemy of all good, 
lent and received much of the power and attributes of 
Satan. 

The reverent withdrawal not only of the Primal 
Parental Godhead, the Father, but likewise of the two 
cooternal Persons of tlie Trinity into their unappimch- 
able solitude, partly perhaps the strong aversion to 
Manicheism, kept down, as it were, the antagonism 
between Good and Evil into a lower sphere. The Satar. 
of Latin Christianity was no Eastern, almost coeval, 
coequal Power with Christ; he was the fallen Arch* 
angel, one it might bo of the highest, in that thrioe- 
triple Hierarchy of Angelic Beings. His mortal enemy 
is not God, but St. Michael. How completely this was 
the popular belief may appear from one illustration, the 
Chester Mystery of the Fall of Lucifer.^ This drama, 
performed by the guilds in a provincial city iu England, 
solves the insoluble problem of the origin of Evil 
through the intense pride of Lucifer. God himself is 
[^resent on the scene; the nine Orders remonstrate 


* Thus speaks Lucifei to the Celestial Hieiarchy : 

Destres, 1 conimvoiide you for to oease^ 

And see the hewtyc that I heare, 

All Heaven shines througfa my t^htnes, 

for Gud lilrusalf shines not so dear.— CMurtlsr Mytkrita, p. UL 
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ttgeimst the overweeuing haughtiness of Lucifer^ who, 
wit^ bis Devils, is ca$t down into the dark dungeon 
prepared for them. , 

But in general the sublimity even of this view of ibe 
Antagonist Power of Evil mingles not with the popular 
conception. It remained for later Poetry : it was, in* 
deed, reserved for Milton to raise his image of i$atan 
to appalling grandeur ; and Milton, true to tradition^ to 
reverential feeling, to the solemn serene grandeur of the 
Saviour in the Gospel, leaves the contest, the war with 
Satan, to the subordinate Angels and to Michael, the 
Prince of the Angels. The Son, as coequal in Godhead, 
sits aloof in his inviolate majesty." 

The Devil, the Devils of the dark ages, are in the 
vulgar notion something far below the Lucifer, 
the fallen Son of the Morning. They are 
merely hideous, hateful, repulsive — often, to show the 
power of the Saint, contemptible. The strife for the 
mastery of the world is not through terrible outbursts of 
power. The mighty destructive agencies which war on 
mankind are the visitations of God, not the spontaneous, 
inevitable, or evp i permitted devastations of Satan. It 
is not through the loftier passions of man, it is mostly 


* Kemark Milton’e wonderful sub> 
liniitf , not merely in his central hgure 
of him, who had not ** lost all his 
oiiginai brightness,** who was **not 

less than archangel ruined/* but in bis 
creation, it may <i]so be said, out of 
Selden’s book, and the few allusions in 
the Old Testament, of a new Demon 
ology. He throws aside the old Pa- 
tristic Hierarchy of Devils, the gods 
of Greece and Home, whom the revival 
of classical literature had now rein- 
ftated in their majesty and beauty, aa j 


seen in the Poets, He raises up in 
their stead the biblical adversaries of 
the Godhead of the Old Testament; 
the Deities of the nations, Canaan and 
Syria, circumjacent and hostile to the 
Jews. Befoi-e Milton, if Moloch, 
Belial, Mammon, were not absolutely 
unknown to poetiy, they had no proper 
and distinct poetic existence, i owe 
the geim of this observation, perhaps 
more than the germ, to my fnend 
Mr. Macaulay. 

F 2 
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by petty iiidcs and small annoyances, that the Evil One 
dndeavoura to mislead or molest the jSaint* Even when 
he offers temptations on a larger scale, there is in 
general something cowardly or despicable; his very 
tricks are often out-tricked. The form which he as- 
Humed, the attributes of the form, the horns, the tail, 
the cloven foot, are vulgar and ludicrous. The stench 
which betrays his presence, his bowlings and screech- 
ings are but coarse and grovelling. At first, indeed, he 
wAs hardly permitted to assume the human form;* his 
was a monstrous combination of all that was most ugly 
and hateful in the animal shape. If Devils at times 
assumed beautiful forms, as of wanton women to tempt 
the SaintSj or entered into and possessed women of 
attractive loveliness, it was only for a time ; they with- 
drew and shrunk back to their own proper and native 
hideousness. 

Even Dante’s Devils have but a low and menial 
malignity ; they are base and cruel executioners, tor- 
turers, with a fierce but dastardly delight in the pains 
tlioy inflict. The awful and the terrible is in the human 
victims: their passions, their pride, ambition, cruelty, 
avarice, treachery, revenge, alone have anything of 
the majesty of guilt : it is the diabolic in man, not the 
Devils acting upon men and through men, which makes 
the moral grandeur of his Infe’mo. 

The symbol under which the Devil, Satan as Lucifer, 
as well as his subordinate fiends, are represented 


,* “ Alow q[a*auz jeux du vwlgaire p. 198. 
oelui-d fut d«ma un Stie hideut, M. Maaiy says that the most 
iQcoh(£rent assemblagre des formes les ancient representation of the Deyil in 
ptuB animales, et les plus efinyantes *, human form is m an ivory diptych of 
un penonuage grotesque h force d^Stre the time of Charles the Bold, p. 138, 
ManrVi Ldgondes Pien<ie<t, note. See also text. 
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throughout this period, the Serpent, was sometimes 
terrific, often sunk to the low and the ludicrous. 

This universal emblem of the Antagonist 
Power of evil runs through all religions^ (though here 
and there the Serpent is the type of the Beneficent 
Deity, or, coiled into a circular ring, of eternity).® The 
whole was centered in the fearful image of the great 
Dragon in the Apocalypse. St Michael slaying the 
Dragon is among the earliest emblems of the triumph 
of Good over Evil. From an emblem it became a reli- 
gious historical fact. And hence, doubtless, to a great 
extent, the Dragon of Romance; St. George is but 
another St Michael of human descent. The enmity 
of the serpent to the race of man, as expressed and 
seemingly countenanced by the Book of Cxenesis, adds 
wiliness to the simply terrible and destructive monster. 
Almost every legend teems with serpent demons. Ser- 
pents are the most dire torturers in hell. Tlie worm 
that never dieth (Dante’s great Worm) is not alone ; 
snakes with dial)olic instincts, or snakes actually devils, 
and rioting in the luxury of preying on the vital and 
sensitive parts of tfi-! undying damned, are everywhere 
the dreadful instruments of everlasting retribution. 

Closely connected with th(*se demoniac influences 
was the belief in magic, witchcraft, spells, talismans, 
conjurations. These were all the actual delusions or 
operations of obedient or assistant Evil Spirits. The 
Legislature of the Church and of the Statf', from Con- 

7 The connexion of the Dragon, the iirolf, the swine. It would be 
Serpent, and Worm with the Devil in impossible to entei in such a work^as 
Its countless forms is tinced with in- this into the endless detail, 
exhaustible learning by M Mauiy, in * The ample references rf M, Maury 
his L^endes Pieoses, pp. 1 SI, 154. on this subject might be enlarged* 
So too the growth of each demoniac Se4 too the work of Mr. Deane on the 
beast oat of other notions, the lion, Woishipof the Serpent. 
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stantine down to a^^ate period, the post-Papal period of 
Christianity; Roman, Barbarian, even modem Codes 
recognised as real facts all those wild hallucinations of 
our nature, and by arraying them in the dignity of 
heretical, impious, and capital offences, impressed more 
deeply and perpetuated the vulgar belief. They have 
now almost, but by no means altogether, vanished 
before the light of reason and of science. The most 
obstinate fanaticism only ventures to murmur, that in 
things so universally believed, condemned by Popes and 
Councils,, and confirmed by the terrible testimony of 
the excommunication and the execution of thousands of 
miserable human beings, there must have been some- 
thing more than our incredulous age will acknowledge.® 
Wisdom and humanity may look with patience, with 
indulgence, with sympathy, on many points of Christian 
superstition, as bringing home to hearts which would 
otherwise have boon untouclied, unsoftened, unconsoled, 
the blessed influences and peace of religion ; but on 
this sad chapter, extending far beyond the dark ages, 
it will look with melancholy, indeed, but unmitigated 
reprobation. The whole tendency was tci •degrade and 
brutalise human nature t to degrade by encouraging 
the belief in such monstrous follies ; to brutalise by the 
pomp of public executions, conducted with the solemnity 
of civil and religious state. 

All this external world-environing world of Beings 
possessed the three great attributes, ubiquity, incessant 
activity with motion in unappreeiable time, personality. 
God was not more omnipresent, more all-knowing, more 
cognisant of the inmost secrets of the human heart than 


• See Christ hehe Mystik, tliat etiange erudite rhspsodf, 

vrith all its lervoui, fails to con\ luoe us that the author was u earnest. 
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were theekangelie otf^demon hosts* These divine attri- 
butes might be delegated, derivative, permitted for 
special purposes ; but human fear and hope lost sight 
of this distinction, and invested every one of the count- 
less preternatural agents in independent, self-existent, 
self-willed life. They had, too, the power of assuming 
any forms ; of endless and instantaneous transmutation- 
But the angels were not the only guardians and pro- 
tectors of the faithful against the swarming, busy, inde- 
fatigable malignant spirits, which claimed the world of 
man as their own. It might seem as if human weak- 
ness required something less impalpable, more sensibly 
real, more akin to itself, than beings of light and air, 
which encircled the throne of God. Those 
Beings, in « their essence immaterial, or of a 
finer and more ethereal matter, might stoop to earthy 
or might be constantly hovering between earth and 
heaven ; but besides them, as it were of more distinct 
cognisance by man, were those who, having worn the 
human form, retained it, or reassumed it, as it were 
olotliing over their spiritualised being. The' Saints, 
having been hu^is i, were more easily, more naturally 
conceived as still endowed with human sympathies; 
intermediate between God and man, but with an im- 
perishable ineffaceable manhood more closely bound up 
with man. The doctrine of the Church, the Communion 
of Saints, implied the Church militant and the Church 
triumphant. The Christians yet on earth, the Christians 
already in heaven, formed but one polity ; and if there 
was this kindred, if it may be so said, religious con- 
sanguinity, it might seem disparagement to their glifty 
and to their union with Christ to banish the Saints to a 
cold unconscious indifiereneq^ and abase them to igno^ 
ranee of the concerns of their brethren still in the fiedb. 
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Each Saint partook, therefore, of the instinctive omni- 
science of Christ* While unabsorbed in the general 
beatihed community, Jia kept up his special interest and 
attachment to the* places, the companions, the fraterni- 
ties of his earthly sojourn ; he exercised, according to 
his will, at least by intercession, a beneficent influence ; 
he was tutelar within his sphere, and therefore \^ithin 
that sphere an object of devout adoration. And so, as 
ages went on, saints were multiplied and deified. I am 
almost unwilling to write it; yet assuredly, hardly less, 
it h^ss than Divine power and Divine will was assigned 
by tile ix>pular sentimtmt to the Virgin and the Saints. 
They intercepted the worship of the Almighty Father, 
the worship of the Divine Son. To them, rather than 
through them, prayer was addressed; their shrines 
received the more costly oblations; they were the 
rulers, the actual disposing Providence on earth : God 
might seem to have abandoned the Sovereignty of the 
world to thase subordinate yet all-powerful agencies. 

High above all this innumerable Host of Saints and 
Martyi’S, if not within the Tnnity (it were not easy, if 
we make not large allowance for the wild, language of 
rapturous adoration, to draw any distinction), hardly 
below, was seated the Queen of Heaven.^ The worship 
of the Virgin, since the epoch of Giwgory the Great, 
had been constantly on the ascendant ; the whole pro- 
gress of Christian thought and feeling converged to- 
wards this end.® The passionate adoration of the Virgin 

V ^At quallif currufl, ctUus aurigse sunt im- 1 Nee rpgnftbant Ires Heges, 

ntorUles Splritus l | AUerum thronum addulit homo Deus , 

Qcialiu llUt quiB aMendit, ft cui Deus fit Adventante Mai la tertlus thronus eat 
obvIuB I additqti 

mec est Kegina natuiw, ft pwne gratis Et nuno triplex lii cwlo xegoum est. nbl 

Tall pompfi ttxcipiaoda eat quse Deum prat unlcuni 
exoeperat. ^xlma Deo mater Del.*' 

Adsmge, anima. die allqald subltmias Labb^ in Elogiia.— Comp Augnsti. v. Hi p. U 

An*e adventum Manas leffnabarU vn caAo _ 
trmjperionas. « Compare oc the earlier penod 
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was among ihe causes of the discomfiture of Nestoiian* 
ism — ^the discomfiture of JSTestorianism deepened* the 
passion. The title Mother of God” had been the 
watchword of the feud ; it became the cry of victory* 
Perhaps as the Teutonic awe tended to throw back into 
more remote incomprehensibility the spiritual Godhead, 
and therefore the more distinct liuman image bet*ame 
more welcome to the soul ; so peihaps llie purer and 
loftier Teutonic respect for the female sex was more 
prone to the adoration of the Virgin Mother. Icono* 
clasm,as the images of the Virgin Mother, then perhaps 
usually with the Child, were more frequent and regarded 
with stronger attachment, would seem a war specially 
directed against the blessed Mary ; her images, when 
they rose again, or, as was common, smiled again on the 
walls, would be the objects of still more devout wonder 
and love. She would vindicate her exalted dignity by 
more countless miracles, and miracles would be multi- 
plied at once by the frantic zeal and by the more easy 
credulity of her triumphant worshippers; she would 
glorify lierself, and bo glorified without measure. It 
was the same tiie East and in the West. The East 
had early adopted in the popular creed the groundwork, 
at least, of the Gospel of the Infancy and of the other 
spurious Gosp'^'ls, whicli added so prodigally to the 
bri^ allusions to the other m the genuine Gospels.*^ 
TW Emperor Heraclius, it has been seen, had the Virgin 
0^ his banner of war ; to the tutelar protection of the 
irgin Constantinople looked against the Saracen and 

Beugnot, Det>truction du Paganisme, * Peihaps the receptioa of Uiesc 
II. 267. The whole subject of the into the Koian iis part of the nuivamJ 
progress of the worship of the Viigin, Chnstian belie! le the most, stiiking 
in Augusti, DenkwUidigkeiten, lu. ''*proof of this, 
pp. 1 et seqq,, with ample illustrations. 
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the Turk* Clii *alry above all would seem, as it were, 
to array the Ohristilftn world as the Church militant of 
the Virgin.'' Every knight was the sworn servant of 
our. Lady ; to her* he looked for success in battle — 
strange as it may sound, for success in softer enter- 
]griB6s/ Poetry took even more irreverent licence ; its 
adoration in its intensity became revoltingly profane. 
Instead of hallowing human passion, it brought humam 
passion into the sphere of adoration, from which it 
might have been expected to shrink with instinctive 
modesty. Yet it must be known in its utmost phrensy 
to lie judged rightly.* 

So completely was this worship the worship of Chris- 
tendom, that every cathedral, almost every spacious 
church, had its Chapel of our Lady. In the hymns to 
the Virgin, in every breviary, more especially in her 
own Hours” (the great universal book of devotion) not 
merely is tlie whole world and the celestial world put 
under contribution for poetic images, not only is all the 
luxuriance and co})iousness of language exhausted, a 
new vocabulary is invented to express the yet inex- 
pressible homage ; pages follow pages of glowing similir 
tudes, rising one above another. In the Psalter of the 


• On the ohivalious wori>hip of the | d’an convent quM dingeait ; Im adm- 
Vitgin, Le Grand d’Aussy, Fabliaux, sait* chaque jour des vers pleins 
V, 27. d^amour, d’eiotiques chansons, dk 

C The poetiy of the Tioubadouis ^ 0 Jalt dan^ ees iSves, et quelqueSHS 
IS full of this, niBnie quand il veilhit, sous les formes 

f “Cest ainsi que le m^me Gautiei les plus voluptueuses, et la crojiut 
(de Coron.) con 9 Ut pour la Vierge Fherolne des mille aventuies, qpe, 
Mai^ un amour veritable, qui ]*en« dans son dehie, il mventait, et puis za- 
flntnma, le devora toute sa vie. £lIe^*bontait en vet's iimumerables.**— oHist. 
dtait pour lui ce qu'^st une araante Litteiaire de la France, xix. p. 843. 
poor le plus passionnd des homines. 11 To'pnnfy his imagination from this, 
re'unimit pour elle toutes lee beauts let the reader turn to Petrarch’s nobk 
qu’il apercevait dan^. les religieuses j ode ** Veiginebella,chedi sol mtita/ 
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Yirgin almoBt &11 ihe inciommiimcable attributes of 
(Jodhead are assigned to her; she sits between Cherubim 
and Seraphim ; she commands, by her maternal influ*^ 
ences, if not by authority, her Eternal Son.^ To the 
Festivals of the Annunciation and the I^irification (or 
the Presentation of Christ in the Temple) W’as added 
that of the Assumption of the Virgin.* A rich and 
copious legend revealed the whole histoiy of her birth 
and life, of which the Sacred Scri 2 >tures were altogether 
silent, but of which the spurious Gospels furnished 
many incidents,^ thus, as it were, taking their rank as 
authorities with the Apostolic four. And all this was 
ere long to be embodied in Poetry, and, it might seem, 
more imperishably in Art. The latest question raised 
about the Virgin — her absolute immunity from the sin 
of Adam — is the best illustration of the strength and 
vitality of the belief. Pious men could endure the 
discussion. Though St. Bernard, in distinct words which 
cannot be explained away, had rejiudiated the Immacu- 
late Concejition of the Virgin ™ — though it was rejected 
by Thomas Aquinas," that Conception without any taint 
of hereditary sm, gi*ew up under the authority of the 
rival of Aquinas. It became the subject of contention 
and controversy, from which the calmer Christian shrinks 
with intuitive lepugnance. It divided the Dominicans 

^ ** Excel wsbuperCheiubimThi onus ■ “Maiiatn m peccato oonceptam, 
^us, et sedes ejus supei caidines coeli.** cum et ipsa vulgaii modo per libidmem 
^ Ps, cxlii, “ Domina Angelorum, mans et feemmee concepta est.*' One is 
retina MundiT’ — Ps. xxxix. **Quod almost unwilling to ' quote in Latin 
Deus imperio, tu piece, Viigo, facis — wbat St. Beinaid wiote. Ad cauon. 
Jure matiis impera blio ! Lugdun. It is ti-ue St. B^mai'd 4iaade 

1 Titian’s Assumption of the Viigin a vague submission on tbis, as on 
at Vemce, to omit tbe Muiillos, and other points, to- the judgement of the 
those of countless inferioi ai'tists. Chinch. 

^ See these Gospels m Thilo, Codex * Summa TheoLigis. iu. 27, 9XA k 
Apoctyphus. coaise tei ms. 
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mid FiwciscftDs ^to hostile camps, and was agitated 
with aU the wrath and fury of a question in which was 
involved the whole moral and religious welfare of man- 
kind.® None doubted^ that it was within the lawful 
sphere of theology.*^ Wonderful as it may seem, a 
doctrine rejected at the end of the twelfth century by 
the last Father of the Latin Church, has been asserted 
by a Pope of the nineteenth, and a Council is now 
sitting in grave debate in Rome on the Immaculate 
Conception/ 

The worship of the Saints might seem to be endan- 
gered by their multiplicity, by their infinity. The 
crowded calendar knew not what day it could assign to 
the new Saint without clashing with, or dispossessing, 
an old one ; it was forced to bear an endless accumu- 
lation on some favoured days. The East and the West 
vied with each other in their fertility. The Greek 
Menologies are not only as copious, in the puerility 


® When the stion^er travelling in 
Spain arrived at midnight at a convent- 
gate, and utter<*d his Santi^ssima 
Viigen,” he knew by the aubwei 
either “ Sin {lecado concebida,” or by 
the silence with which the door o^iened, 
whether it was a Franciscan oi a 
Dominican. 

f Singular it may seem, thedoctiine 
was hrat authorised by the refoiming 
(heteiodox?) Council of Basle, A,n. 
1439. Session xxv. vi. 

e Even such a water as Augustin 
Theiner wot, can wiite such pages as 
nppd^r in the Vie de Clcfment XIV., 
u p. 341. 

r la them not wisdom enough lo the 
Church, which has never been thought 
wantuig in wisdom, to consider whethei 
a IS wise to laflame a pasNionate 


paioxysm of devotion in aveiyfew, 
and to thiow back, by an inevitable 
levuKiou, and by so fatal an aigument 
placed in then hands, multitudes into 
uttei unbelief and contempt of all 
religion? — So had I written in 1854. 
the Council has passed its deciee , by 
all who own its .authority the Immacu- 
late <CoiiceptioQ IS admitted, oi, what 
IS very dilTcient, not denied to be an 
Article ot the Chiisiian creed. But 
18 not the utter and total apathy with 
which It has been leoeived (one day’s 
Spectacle at Rome, an^ nearly silent 
indifference thioughout Christendom^ 
the most remarkable sign of the times 
— the most unanswerable proof of the 
prostration of the strength of the 
l^oman Church? There is not life 
enough for a schism on this W ei point 



and trivialnetss of UieL wonders they oyeii surpass tte 
Western Hagiologiea But of the countless Saints of 
the East^ few comparatively were received in the West 
The East as disdainfully rejected many of tUe most 
famous, whom the West worshipped with the most 
earnest devotion; they were ignorant even of their 
names. It may be doubted it‘ an Oriental ever uttered 
a prayer in the name of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
Still that multiplicity of Saints, as it bore unanswerable 
witness to the vigour of its belief, so also to its vitality. 
It was constantly renewing its youth by the elevation 
of more favourite and recent objects of adoration. 
Every faculty, every feeling, every passion, every affec- 
tion, every interest was for centuries in a state of per- 
petual excitement to quicken, keep alive, and make 
more intense this wonder-fed and wonder-seeking wor- 
ship. The imagination, the generous admiration of 
transcendent goodness, of transcendent learning, or, 
what was esteemed even more Christian, transcendent 
austerity ; rivalry of Church with Church, of town with 
town, of kingdom with kingdom, of Order with Order; 
sordid interest in tUe Priesthood who possessed, and the 
people who were permitted to worship, and shared in 
the fame, even in the profit, from the concourse of woi> 
shippers to the shrine of a celebrated Saint ; gratitude 
for blessings imputed to his prayers, the fruitful harvest, 
protection in war, escape in pestilence; fear lest the 
offended Saint should turn away his face ; the strange 
notion that Saints were under an obligation to befriend 
their worshippers ; the stiU bolder Brahminical no^on 
that Saints might be compelled by the force of prayer, 
or even by the lavish oblation, to interpose their re- 
luctant influence ; — against ail this stood one faculty oi 
man alone, and that with difficulty roused out of its 
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long lethargy, rebidred, cowed, proscribed, shuddering 
al what might ho, which was sure to be, branded as 
impiety-— the Tleasoh. Already in the earliest period to 
doubt the wild wonders related ol St. Martin of Tours 
is .to doubt the miracles of the Gospel.* Popular 'ad- 
miration for some time enjoyed, unchecked, the privi- 
lege of canonisation. A Saint was a Saint, as 
it were, by acclamation ; and this acclamation 
might have been uttered in the rudest times, as during 
the Merovingian rule in France ; or within a very 
limited sphere, as among our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, so 
many of whose Saints were contemptuously rejected by 
the Norman Conqueror. Saints at length multiplying 
thus beyond measure, the Pope assumed the prerogative 
of advancing to the successive ranks of Beatitude and 
Sanctity. If this checked the deification of such per- 
plexing multitudes, it gave still higher authority to thosc^ 
who had been recognised by more general consent or 
who were thus more sparingly admitted to the honours 
of Beatification and Sanctification (those steps, as it 
were, of spiritual promotion were gradually introduced). 
The Saints ceased to be local divinities; they were 
proclaimed to Christendom, in the irrefragable Bull, as 
worthy of general worship.^ 

There were some, of course, the universal Saints of 


* ** Quanquam minimi mu uni ait f»i 
in openbus Martini uifirmitas humana 
(lubitaTerit, cum multos hodieque vide- 
nmu8, nec Kvaugehcia quidem ciedi- 

Sulp. Sever., Dial, ii 15. 
SulpiauB almost clones the life of 
St. Martin with these words : ** De 
cstensi quis mfidelitei iegeiit, ipac 
percabit.** 

* Cinonisation nas hnen di^taibuted 


into thiee {leiiods. Down to the tenth 
century the Saint was exalted by the 
popular voice, thesufiTiage of the people 
with the Bishop* In the intermediate 
peiiod the sanction of the Pope was 
lequired, but the Bishops letamed 
their right of initiation. Alexander 111. 
seized mto the hands of the Pope alone 
this great and abused Prei*ogatiTe •— 
M.tbillof), Act. S Benedict. V. in Pnef 
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Ctiristendom, ibo Apoltle% the earljr martyxs ; some of 
Latin Christendom^ the four great Faihers pf the Latin 
Church j some few, like St Thomas of Canterbury, the' 
martyr of the ecclesiastical Order, would be held up 
by the whole Hierarchy as the pattern and model of 
sanctity; St Benedict, in all the Benedictine monas* 
leries, the founders or reformers of the Monastic Insti* 
tutes, St Odo, St Stephen Harding, St. Bernard, St 
Bomuald, St. Norbert. At a later period, and, above all, 
wherever there were Mendicant Friars (and where were 
there not?), St. Dominic and St. Francis would have 
their images raised, their legends read and promulgated 
with the utmost activity, and their shrines heaped with 
offerings. Each Order was bound especially to hold up 
the Saints of the Order ; it was the duty of all who 
wore the garb to spread their fame with special assi- 
duity." The Dominicans and Franciscans could boast 
others besides their founders: the Dominicans the 
murdered Inquisitor Peter the Martyr, and St, Thomas 
Aquinas ; the Franciscans St. Antony of Padua, and 
San Bonavcntura. Their portraits, their miracles, were 
painted in the chiu-ches, in the cloisters of the Friars; 

” The gieat dutlioiity foi the Lives Jacob a Voiagine, they become cold 
of the Saints, of course with strong and controversial; the oiiginal docuT 
predilection foi the Saints of the West, meats are oveilaid with disseiiation. 
u the vast Collection of the Bbl> Later writers, like Alban Butler, are 
landists, even in the present day pro- apologetic, cautious, always endeavour- 
ceeding towaids its teituination. On mg to make the incredible credible, 
the ongin and the wiiters of this In the lecent Lives of the English 
Collection, consult Pitia, Etudes sui la Saints, some of tliem admirably told, 
Collection des Actes des Saints pai les there is a soit of chilly psychological 
Jesuites Bollandistes. To me the justification of belief utteily are^-> 
whole beauty and value is in the cileable with belief, the writers urge 
ongind contemporary form (as some, that we ought tq believe, what they 
forinstance, are 1 ead in Pertz, Monu- themselves almost conftss that they 
menta Germanise). In the Bollandists, can only believe, or fancy they belteva 
or even in the Golden Lqpend of out of duty, not of fiutL 
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hymxift in their namei or sentences, were chanted in 
the services. All these were world-wide Saints: their 
shrines arose in all lands, their churches or chapels 
spnmg up in i»ll quarters. Others had a more limited 
fame, though within the pale of that fame their worship 
was performed with loyal fidelity, their legend read, 
their acts and miracles commemorated by architecture, 
sculpture, painting. As under the later Jewish belief 
each Empire had its guardian Angel, so each kingdom 
of Christendom had its tutelar Saint. France had three, 
who had each his sacred city, each, as it wore, suc- 
ceeded to, without dispossessing, the other. St. Martin 
of Tours was the older ; St. Eemi, who baptised Clovis 
into the Catholic Church, had an especial claim on all 
of Frankish descent. liut, as Paris rose above Tours 
and Rheims, so rose St. Denys, by degrees, to be the 
leading Saint of France. St. Louis was the Saint of the 
royal race.* St. Jago of Compostella, the Apostle St. 
James, had often led the conquering Spaniard against 
the Mussulman. The more peaceful Boniface, with 
others of the older missionaries, was honoured by a 
better title in Germany. Some of the patron Saints, 
however, of the great Western kingdoms are of a later 
period, and sprung probably out of romance, perhajis 
were first inscribed on the banners to distinguish tlie 
several nations during the Crusades. For the dignity 
of most of these Saints there is sulTicient legendary 
reason : as of St. Denys in France, St. James in Spain, 
St. Andrew in Scotland (there was a legend of the 


« Charlemagne was a Sajnt (Baio- Mmden, Halberstadt — thus a Geiman 
Qiua, sub ann. 814).« He was unfor- rather than a French Saint. See the 
tunately canonised by a Pseudo-Pope Hymn to him, Daniel, i, p. 305, fion 
(Pat»09tl). He was worshipped at Am- the Halbei’stadt Bieviar^. 

^a*Chapel)e, Hildesheim, Osnabutg, ' 
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ApoetVs coaversion of Sootliuid), St Patrick in Irelaad* 
£i^land» however, iugtead of one of the old Boman m 
Saxon Saints, St Alban, or St Augustine, placed heceelf 
under the tutelar guardianship of A Saint of yery doubt* 
ful origin, St. GeorgeJ In Germany alone, notvfritb* 
standing some general reverence for St. Boniface, each 
kingdom or principality, even every city, town* or 
village had its own Saint. The history of Latin Chris- 
tianity may be traced in its more favoured Saints, first 
Martyrs, then Bishops, then Fathers, Jerome, Augustine, 
Gregory, then Monks (the typo St. Benedict). As the 
Church grew in wealth, Kings or Nobles, magnificent 
donors, were the Saints; as it grew in power, rose 
Hierarchical Saints, like Bocket. St. Louis was the Saint 
of the Crusades and Chivalry; St. Thomas Aquinas 
and Bonaventura of Scholasticism. Female prophets 
might seem chosen to vie with those of the Fraticelli 
and of the Heretics ; St. Catherine of Sienna, St, Bridget,* 
those Brides of Christ, who had constant personal in- 
tercourse with the Saints, with the Virgin, with our 
Lord himself. In later days Christian charity, as well 
as Mysticism, hr I Jts Saints, St. Vincent de Paul, with 
St. Teresa, and St. Francis de Sales. 

y Di. Milner (the Roman Catholic) the Popeb fiom Avignon). ButGerson 
wrote an Esaay agams:^ Gibbon’s asser- threw some rationalising doubts on the 
tion that ‘*the infamous George of visions of St Bridget, and on the 
Cappadocia became the patron Saint of whole bevy of female saints, which he 
England.’’ He was, I think, so far more than obviously hinted might be 
successful , but It IS much more easy the dupes or accomplices of artful 
to say who St. Geoige was not than Confessors The strange wild rhap* 
who he was. Bodies, the visions of St. Bridget, undei 

■ St Bridget was beatified by Bom- the authority of Turreciemata, mere 
face IX., canonised by John XXllI. at avouched by the Council of Bssle 
the Council of Constance, confirmed See Gerson’s Tracts, especially de pio- 
by St. Martin. The Swedes were batione spintuum, de distmctione 
earnest for their Snmt (and she had %erarum visionum a fa)si8.<— Helyot, 
had the merit of urgmg the return of iv. p. 25. Shroeck* xxxiii. p. 1 80,, Acc. 

f VOL. IX. a 
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To to propagate the fame^ the miraclei^ M^hlB 
prop<!^ Saint was the duty of every King, of eveiy 
buigher, of every parishioner, more especially of tto 
Priesthi^ in the Church dedicated to his memotf^ 
which usually boasted of his body buried under the high 
altar, or of roliques of that body. Most churches bad a 
commemorative Anniversary of the Saint, on which h& 
wonders were the subjects of inexhaustible sermons. It 
was the great day of pomp, procession, rejoicing, feasting, 
sometimes rendered more attractive by some new miracle, 
by some marvellous cure, some devil ejected, something 
which vied with or outdid the wonders of every neigh- 
bouring Saint. Of old, the Saint-worshippers were more 
ambitious. In the days of St. Martin, Sulpicius Severus 
urges on his friend Posthumianus to publish everywhere, 
in his distant travel or on his return from the East, the 
fame of St, Martin.® Pass not Campania ; make him 
known to the holy Faulinus, through him it will be pub^ 
lished in Rome, in Italy, and in Illyricum. If you tmvel 
to the right, let it be heard in Carthage, where he may 
rival Cyprian ; if to the left, in Corinth, who will esteem 
him v^iser than Plato, more patient than Socrates. Let 
Egypt, let Asia hear the fame of the Gaulish Saint” 
That, however, was when Saints were rare. More re- 
stricted commerce, and the pre-occupation of every 
land, every city, every church w^th its own patron Saint, 
confined witliin the province, city, or hamlet, all who had 
not some universal claim to respect or some wide-spread 
fraternity to promulgate their name. Yet though there 
mi^ht be jealousy or rivalry in the worship of distant or 
neighbouring Saints; as the heathens denied not the 


Dum recunts diiarsasque regioneft, loca, porta§, insulas, nrbesque pnetar 
lagis, Martini nomen et gloiiam spaigu per popaloe.'*-»V. S. Marbai, Diakf, 
iiL p. 6SS. 
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isvm Irt^e xiatioii% i/Aetm Hkw^ 
gdveisi ikot woiship as gods ; so none would questiim 
tlae saiutship, the intercessory powers, the marvels of 
another Saint. 

Thus throughout Christendom was there to every 
coinmunity and every individual man an Inter- 
cessor with the one Great Intercessor between 
God and man, some intermediate being, less awful, more' 
humble, whose ojffice, whose charge, almost whose duty 
it was to speed, or who, if ofiFended, might withhold the 
suppliant orison. Every one of these Saints had his life 
of wonder, the legend of his virtues, his miracles, perhaps 
his martyrdom, his shrines, his reliques. The legend 
was to his votaries a sort of secondary Gospel, wrought 
into the belief by the constant iteration of its names and 
events. The legend, in truth, was the dominant, uni* 
versal poetry of the times. Unless it had been poetry 
it had not ruled the mind of man; but, having been 
poetry, it must submit to remain poetry. It is the 
m3rthic literature of Christendom, interminable in hs 
extent; but, as its whole life is in its particularity, it 
suffers and with^'^ into dulness by being brought into a 


^ M. Maury^s work, ** Les Legendes of the Gospel type is not only nnim- 
Pieuses/* has exhausted the subject, paiied, but to me becomes only more 
The moie cautious readers must be distinct and leal. There is an intimate 
warned that M. Maury carnes up his | harmony, nowhere else found, between 
system, where few Christians will the moral and the supernatural. The 
follow him, with hardly less audacity line appears in my judgement bioad and 
than Strauss himself, into the Scrip- clear ; and those who, like the modem 
tural narratives. But while we admit advocates for the belief of the middle 
tha« the desire of conformity with the ages, resolve the whole into the attain- 
Life of the Saviour suggest^ a great meat of a proper iiame of miifi to 
part of the incidents, and that the receive legend as truth, seem to mo to 
Gospel miracles suggested the miraclei cut up altogether all belief in miracle, 
of Uie later Saints — the originality, Ccmpare some good obseivatMMm of 
the tmth, the unappioachable dignity If. AmpOre, Le^on XIV. 

a 2 
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more comp«tK}|^ias form ; and so it is that fiag 30 gra|dbiy 
has withdrawn into it^ prc^r domain, and left the 
province erf! human affairs to history, which is not die* 
dainful, of course, of the incidental information or illus- 
tration of events, manners, characters, which transpire 
through the cloud of marvels. Even the philosophy of 
history endeavours only to divine how men believed, or 
believed that they believed, this perpetual suspension or 
abrogation of the laws of nature ; how that which was 
then averred on the authority of experience has now 
fallen into neglect as contrary to all experience : so that 
even the most vigorous attempt to reinstate them is 
received as a desperate, hardly serious, effort of para- 
doxical ingenuity, falls dead on the general mind, hardly 
provokes scorn or ridicule, and, in fact, is transcended 
in interest by every transitory folly or new haUucination 
'which seems to be the indispensable aliment required 
by some part of mankind in the highest as in the lowest 
social or intellectual state. 

The legend was perpetually confirmed, illustrated, 
kept alive by the substantial, if somewhat dimly and 
fiesquM mysteriously shown, reliques which were either 
in the church, under the altar, or upon the 
altar ; the treasure of the community, or the property, 
the talisman of the prelate, the noble, or the king. The 
reliquary was the most precious ornament in the lady’s 
chamber, in the knight’s armoury, in the king’s hall of 
state, as well as in that of the Bishop or the Popa Our 
history has perhaps dwelt on reliques with sufficient 
frequency. Augustine, in the earlier times, had reproved 
thei wandering monks who made a trade of selling 
martyrs* limbs, indeed they are the limbs of martyrs.”* 


• 1)0 o|-)0r. Mosnachoium. 0 8 . 
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He Theodos^ Ocwij^ h$d prohibited the Tfclatioii 
of the tombe of the martyrs, md the removal and 
sale of their bodies.*^ Gregory the Great had re- 
proved the Greek practice of irreverently disinterring 
and sending about the bodies of Saints : he refused to 
the Empress of Constantinople reliques of St. Paul.® 
We have seen with what jealous parsimony he distributed 
the filings of the chains of St, Peter.* But, ss the world 
darkened, these laws fell into desuetude : the first i*eve- 
reutial feeling died away. In truth, to the multiplica- 
tion, dissemination, veneration of reliques conspired all 
the weaknesses, passions, innate and seemingly unex- 
tinguishable propensities, of mankind ; the fondness for 
cherishing memorials of the beloved, in human affection 
so excusable, so amiable, how much more so of objects 
of holy love, the Saints, the Blessed Virgin, the Saviour 
himself I the pride of possessing what is rare ; the desire 
to keep alive religious associations and religious thoughts ; 
the ignorance of the priesthood, the pious fraud of the 
priesthood, admitted to be Christian virtue in order to 
promote devotion and so the spiritual welfare of man. 
Add to all this flie inherent indefeasible power ascribed 
to reliques to work miracles. No wonder that, with the 
whole Christian world deeming it meritorious and holy 
to believe, dangerous, impious to doubt, there should be 
no end or limit to belief 4 that the wood of the true Cross 
should grow into a forest ; that wild fictions, the romance 
of the Wise Men of the East transmuted into kings, the 
Eleven Thousand Virgins, should be worshipped in the 
rich commercial cities on the Bhine ; that delicacy and 
even reverence should not take offence, as at the milk 

^ ** HumoQUin corpus nemo ad alp * Ad Imperat Constant.— -Oonpars 
tevm locum tiausferat, nemo roai* ^ct. OidimsS. BenedictilL 
tfrem (jc'nhof, nemo meroetm.** ^ VoL 11 . p. 15S. 
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^ the Bleased Vugm ; that iSiB most perishable things 
should become itl^rishable^ the garments of tbeSariour 
and the iSaiola. Not evea the Seroest feuds could detect 
imposture. Tours and Poitiers quarrelled for the body 
of St Martin : St. Benedict was stolen away from Italy: 
we have seen the rejoicing at his arrival in France ; and 
the expedition sent by Eginhard to Italy in search of 
pious plunder. There were constant wars between mo- 
nastery and monastery; marauding campaigns were 
earned on against some neighbouring treasure-house. 
France was smitten with famine, because Clotaire 11. 
cut off and stole an arm of St. Denys, under the insti- 
gation of the Devil* It was virtue m St. Ouen to steal 
the^head of St. Marculph. But as to disputing the 
genuineness, unless of rival reliques, or questioning their 
wonder-workii^ power, it never entered into the profane 
thought of man. How the Crusades immeasurably in- 
creased the wealth of Western Christendom in reliques, 
how they opened an important branch of traffic, needs 
no further illustration. To the very verge of our historic 
period the worship of reliques is in its unshaken authority* 
At the close of the fourteenth century tlie Duke of Berry 
obtains a piece of the head of St. Hilary of Poitiers as a 
most splendid present for the city of Poitiers from the 
Abbey of St. Denys ; ^ he had already obtained the chin. 


V Annales Dagobert. Herman Comer ^ 
giv 06 the pnoe of some reliques. 
Kgilmund, AichbUhop of Canteibuiy) 
bought for his Chureli (a d. mxxi.) m 
ai'm of Bt. Augustine, at PaMa, for 
100 lalebts of puie silver and on^ of 
gold. 

b ^ Particiilam quanUam capitis ejiu 
sanoti, a parte postenVi versus aurem 
deitram ad modum triangnli, in Jongi« 


tadine et latitudine spacium trium digi* 
torum.**— Rel. de St. Denys, xiv. 16. 
The mutilation seems not to have been 
thought iri'everent. See also the pioiM 
theft of reliques at Rome, record^ by 
the legend to the glory of St. Patrick. 
Todd’s St. Patnek, p. 481. The good 
Hugh of Lincoln (see his Lilb recently 
pnnted (1864) among the Rolls Pdbli- 
•saUons) leas « great wanhlppar ^ 
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posted by more than one other Charch, and more 
than one avouched by Papal authority— ^may shoi^ hoW 
deep*rooted in human nature is this strange fextn of 
religiousness. One o£ the most remarkable illustrations 
of relique-worship occurs after the close of our history, 
dunng the pontificate of JEneas Sylvius, Pius II, Tte 
head of St, Andrew (Amalfi boasted the immemorud 
possession of the body) had been worshipped Ibr oenthries 
at Patras. As the Turks advanced in the Morea, the 
fiigitive Despot would not leave this precious treasure 
exposed to the profane insults of the unbelievers. He 
carried it with him in his flight. Kings vied for the 
purchase; vast sums were offered. The Pope urged 
upon the Despot that he could not permit such a relique 
to repose anywhere but at Eome. The head of St. 
Andrew should rest by that of his brother St. Peter ; 
the" Saint himself would resist any other arrangement. 
The Despot arrived at Ancona with his freight. It was 
respected by the stormy seas. A Cardinal of the most 
blameless life was chosm to receive and inspect the 
relique ; by wha^ signs he judged the head to be that of 
St. Andrew we know not. But Romagna was in too 
dangerous a state to allow it at once to be transported 
to Borne ; the fierce Piccinino or the atheist Malatesta 
would not have scrupled to have seized it for their own 
use, worshipped it, or sold it at an exorbitant price. It 
was conveyed for security to the strong fortress of Narni. 
When Piccinino’s forces were dispersed, and peace re- 
stored, it was brought in stately procession to Borne. 
It was intended that the most glorious heads of St. Peter 

raliquafl, and not always above the Mary Magdalene at Fecamp, to the 
temptation of put lotning. See especially great indignation of the Moiihip pfa 
hia hitiag off s chip of a bone pf S. 317. 
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and St Paul shupld go forth to meet that of their brother 
Apoetla Bat me vmt mm of gold which embrined, 
the cumbroUB iron which protect^, these reliques were 
too heavy ta be moved : so without them the Pope, the 
Cardinals, the whole population of Eome thronged forth 
to the meadows near the Milvian Bridge. The Pope 
made an eloquent address to the head ; a hymn was 
sung, entreating the Saint’s aid in the discomfiture of 
tjie Turks. It rested that day on the altar of St. Maria 
del Popolo, was then conveyed through the city, deco- 
rated ^ith all splendour (the Jubilee under Nicolas V. 
saw pot Rome more crowded), to St. Peter’s. Cardinal 
Bessarion preached a sermon; the head was deposited 
with those of his brother Apostles under the high altar.* 
Throughout the middle ages the world after death 
continued to reveal more and more fully its awful 
secrets. Hell, Purgatory, Heaven became more distinct, 
if it may be so said, more visible. Their site, their topo- 
graphy, their torments, their tiials, their enjoyments, 
became more conceivable, almost more palpable to sense : 
till Dante summed up tho whole of this traditional lore, 
or at least, with a Poet’s intuitive sagacity, seized on all 
which was most imposing, effective, real, and condensed 
it in his three co-ordinate poems. That Hell 
had a local existence, that immaterial spirits 
suffered bodily and material torments, none, or scarcely 
one hardy speculative mind, presumed to doubt.^ Hell 


ConiTnentari} Pii 11. versitatem totiu» natars^a Deocondits 

^ Sootus Engeua, perhaps alone, futuias ciedimus ; et neque nunc 
dared to question the locality of Hell, ease, ct nusquain et nunquam/* The 
and ^the taaterial tortures cf the punishment m which Erigena believeo 
damned. ** Diversassupphcioiutn foi* was' terrible lemorse of conscience, the 
mas non localiter in'quadam parte, sense of impoeaible repentance or 
reluti toto hujus vjsibiUs creatuiai, et pmdon. At the Snal absorption of all 
ut simpliciter dicam neque intia di- | thin{|^ (that genome Indian absorptum^ 
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Jjod aooordii^ to hgond, more than One rMtmt 

fhm this upper world, who retutned to relate ids feavAtf 
joamey to wondering man : St. Fiercy,® St Vettlii,'^ a 
layman, Bemilo.® But all these early descents ihterest 
us only as they may be supposed or appear to have beeti 
&2nt types of the great Italian Poet Dante is the one 
authorised topographer of the mediaeval Hell.*^ His 
originality is no more called in question by these latere 
signs and manifestations of the popular belief than by 
the existence and reality of those objects or scenes in 
external nature which he describes with such unrivalled 
truth.^^ In Dante meet unreconciled (who thought of or 
cared for their reconciliation ?) those strange contradic- 
tions, immaterial souls subject to material torments: 
spirits which had put off the mortal body, cognisable by 
the corporeal sense.*’ The mediaeval Hell had gathered 


derived fiom his master the Pseudo< 
Dionysius), evil and sin would be 
destroyed for ever, not evil ones aud 
sinners. Eiigena boldly ates Oiigen, 
and extol ts fiom other autbonties an 
opinion to the same effe(»i./ot the final 
salvation, the leturn unto the Deity, of 
the Devil himself Theie is nothing 
eteinal but God. Omne quod setei- 
num in Deo solummodii intelligi ; nec 
ulla eeternitas extra eum qvii soIu8*est 
seternus et eoteinitas ’* He thus gets 
nd of all relating to eternal fiie. Read 
the remarkable passage in the 5th 
book de Hatura, from the kxvth, at 
least to xxxvith. chapteis 

® Bede, iii. 19. Mabillon, Acta S 
Benedicti, in. 307. The Bollandists, 
Jan. 11 . p. 44. 

* Mabillon, iv. 272. 

* Fiodoard, in. 3. 

7 See Damiam’s Hell and Heaven, 


IV. Ep. XIV. viii. 2. Consult also 
Caedmon. 

^ Theie is a strange book, written at 
the beginning of the seventeenth cen«> 
tury, “ De Infeino,’* by Antonio Kusca 
(Milan, 1621). It is dedicated with 
fearful simplicity to our Saviour. It 
settles giavely, logically, as it would 
be supposed, authoi itatively, and not 
without ei-udition, every question xe* 
Uting to Hell and its Inhabitants, its 
pltice, extent, divisions, toiments. 

' This was embairassing to the 
philosophic heathen. ** Tantum valuit 
eiioi, ut coipora oremata cum soirent, 
tamen ea hen apud inferos fingeient, 
quae sine corporibus nec fieri poiyiaot 
nec intelligi. Animos emm per seipsoi 
viventes non poteiunt mente complsoti, 
formam aliquam figuramque quieine- 
bitit.** — Cicer. Tusc. i. c. 16. Riineai 
lays it down as the Catholic (kHitrUw 
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jEK>m«ll agesy idl ladlSi aU I'aeeB, its imagery, its deBireni^ 
jts site, Its access, its comminglmg horrors ; bom the 
old Jewish traditions, perhaps from regions beyond the 
sphere of the Old Testament; from the Pagan poets, 
with their black rivers, their Cerberus, their boatman 
and his crazy vessel ; perhaps from the Teutonic Hela, 
through some of the earlier visions. Then came the 
great Poet, and reduced all this wild chaos to a kind of 
order, moulded it up with the cosmical notions of the 
ttoiies, ai|d made it, as it were, one. with the prevalent 
mundane system. Above all, he brought it to the very 
borders of our world ; he made the life beyond the grave 
one with our present life ; he mingled in close and inti- 
mate relation the present and the future. Hell, Purga- 
tory, Heaven, were but an immediate expansion and 
oxmnsion of the present world. And this is among the 
wonderful causes of Dante’s power, the realising the 
unreal by the admixture of the real: even as in bis 
imagery the actual, homely, everyday language or simili- 
tude mingles with and heightens the fantastic, the vague, 
the transraundane. What effect had Hell produced, if 
peopled by ancient, almost immemorial objects of human 
detestation, Nimrod or Iscariot, or Julian or Mohammed ? 
It was wlien Popes all but living, Kings but now on their 
thrCnes, Guelfs who had hardly ceased to walk the streets 
of Florence, Ghibel lines almost yet in exile, revealed 
their awful doom — ^this it was which, as it expressed the 
passions and the fears of mankind of an instant, imme- 
diate. actual, bodily, comprehensible place of torment ; 


^Dooet tameu Catholica Taritas, in- sad oorpon similem,** Soids wera 
ainuu nalorum carccrem ease looum bonie bodily to by riaiUa 

^^uandam materiaJera et corporeuxn." Angela, fought for bynaibte PevOa. 
1, c. xxiii. The more enlightened Peter See the battle for the oC Ktng 
Lombard apeaka of ** non oorpoinlem, Pagoberl MftUry, p. 60. 
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wfaeteW it was re^d, it deepened that notion^ and 
toada it more distinct and natural. This was the HoU» 
conterminous to the earth, but 'separate, as it were» hj a^ 
golph passed by almost instantaneous transition, of ^nrhieh 
the Priesthood held the keys. These keys the audacdoud 
Pp^t had wrenched from their hands, and dared to turn 
on many of themselves, speaking even against Popes the 
sentence of condemnation. Of that which Hell, Purga* 
tory, Heaven, were in popular opinion during the Middle 
Ages, Dante was but the full, deep, concentered expres- 
sion ; what he embodied in verse all men believed, feared, 
hoped. 

Purgatory had now its intermediate place between 
Heaven and Hell, as unquestioned, as undis- 
turbed by doubt; its existence was as much 
an article of uncontested popular belief as Heaven or 
Bell. unjust and unphilosophical to attribute 

all the legendary lore which realised Purgatory, to the 
sordid invention of the Churchman or the Monk, as it 
would be unhistorical to deny the use which was made 
of this superstition to exact tribute from the fears or 
the fondness of iioankmd. But the abuse grew out of 
the belief ; the belief was not slowly, subtly, deliberately 
instilled into the mind for the sake of the abuse. 
Purgatory, possible with St. Augustine,® probable with 
Gregory the Great, grew up, I am persuaded (its 
growth is singularly indistinct and uiitraceable), out of 
the mercy and modesty of the Priesthood. To the 
eternity of Hell torments there is and ever must be — 
notwithstanding the peremptory decrees of dogmatic 
theology and the reverential dread in so many religidus 
minds of tampering with what seems the language oi 

■ Pe fide et opeiv, c. 16. On On^ory, see note, tol. li. p. 167. 
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tbe TSfem Teateaeiii^-^ tacit repugnance. Bat when 
the doom of every man rested on the lips of the Priest, 
on his absdlutiW dr refusal of absolution, that Priest 
might well tremble with some natural awe — awa not 
confessed to himself — at dismissing the soul to an irre- 
vodable, unrepealable, unchangeable destiny. He would 
not be averse to pronounce a more mitigated, a re- 
versible sentence. The keys of Heaven and of Hell 
were a fearful trust, a terrible responsibility ; the key 
Purgatory might be used with far less presumption, 
With less trembling confidence. Then came naturally, 
^ it might seem, the strengthening and exaltation of 
the efficacy of prayer, of the efficacy of the religious 
ceremonials, of the efficacy of the sacrifice of the altar, 
and the efficacy of the intercession of the Saints : and 
these all within the province, within the power of the 
Sacerdotal Order. Their authority, their influence, 
their intervention, closed not with the grave. The 
departed soul was still to a certain degree dependent 
upon the Priest. They had yet a mission, it might be 
of mercy ; they had still some power of saving the soul 
after it had departed from the body. Their faitliful 
love, their inexhaustible interest might yet rescue the 
sinner ; for he had not reached those gates — over which 
alone was written, “ There is no Hope ** — the gates of 
Hell. That which was a meity, a consolation, became 
a trade, an inexhaustible source of wealth. Praying 
souls out of Purgatory by Masses said on their behalf, 
ail oidinary office, an office which 
deserved, which could demand, which did de- 
mi&id, the most prodigal remuneration. It was later 
lodDigenoeB. Indulgence, originally the remission 

of so much penance, of so many days, weeks, 
months, yeara ; or of that which was the commutatioD 







for pertanoe, so nmck afoasgiving or munificSenoe to 
charebes or Churchmen, in sound at least extended 
(and mankind, the high and low vulgar of mankind, are 
governed by sound) its significance; it was literally 
understood, as the remission of so many years, some- 
times centuries, of Purgatory.* 

If there were living men to whom it had been vom^h- 
safed to visit and to return and to reveal the ^^seoret^ of 
remote and terrible Hell, there were those too who 
were admitted in vision, or in actual life to more acces- 
sible Purgatory, and brought back intelligence of its 
real local existence, and of the state of souls within 
its penitential circles. There is a legend of St. Paul * 
himself ; of the French monk St. Farcy ; of Dritholm, 
related by Bede ; of the Emperor Charles the Fat, by 
William of Malmesbury. Matthew Paris relates two or 
three journeys of the Monk of Evesham, of Thuikill, an 
Essex peasant, very wild and fantastic. The Purgatory 
of St. Patrick, the Purgatory of Owen Miles, the vision 
of Alberic of Monte Casino, were among the most 
popular and wide-spread legends of the ages preceding 
Dante ; and as in Hell, so in Purgatory, Dante sums up 
in his noble verses the whole theory, the whole popular 
belief as to this intermediate sphere." 

* “ Unde quibusdam in locis conce<Je- lucn temporalis fieri judicabant, dicere 
bantur tandem expresse indnlgeiitiae a non timebant; annsa nostia nauseat 
pand et a culpdy licet quidam summi super abo leTissimo.'* — Gobelmus Fei* 
Pontifices absurdum oensuisse videntur sona, p. 320. This was in German]!' 
aliquas indulgentias a poenft ep a culpfi during the Schism, abore a century 
esse nominandas, cum a solo Deo culpa before Luther, 
deleatur; et indulgentia est remiss^o " Vincent of Beauvais. See 
pcense temporalis. . . . Unde quidam curious volume of Mi« Wright, St 
conoessiones hujusmodi magis decep- Patrick's Purgato^, on Tundale, p. 82, 
tiones quam lodulgentiarum conceb* &c. On Patrick’s Purgatory ill ill 
sioiies toterpietantes cum eas intentu it^ forms, as sanctioned by Popes, and 
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^ Mi lihns dimly divulged their 

gloomy they had bOen visited by those 

r^med to actual life, Heaven was unap* 
preached, unappinachable. To be rapt to the 
higher Heaven remained the privilege of the Apostle ; 
the popular conception was content to rest in modest 
ignorance. Though the Saints might descend on bene- 
ficent missions to the world of man ; of the site of their 
|>6atitude, of the state of the Blest, of the joys of the 
idpertuil world, they brought but vague and indefinite 
tidings. In truth, the notion of Heaven was inex« 
tricably mingled up with the astronomical and cosmof 
gonical os well as with the theological notions of the 
age. Dante’s Paradise blends the Ptolemaic system 
with the nine angelic circles of the Pseudo Dionysius ; 
thA material heavens in their nine circles ; above and 
beyond them, in the invisible heavens, the nine Hier- 
archies ; and yet higher than the highest heavens the 
dwelling of the Ineffable Trinity. The Beatific Vision, 
whether immediate or to await the Last Day, had been 
eluded rather than determined, till the rash and pre- 
sumptuous theology of Pope John XXIL compelled a 
declaration from tlie Church. But yet this ascent to 
the Heaven of Heavens would seem from Dante, the 
best interpreter of the dominant conceptions, to have 


by the BoUandiit writers^ it appears 
in Caldei on's poetry, aad as it is kept 
ap by lush popular superstition and 
]iriestcraa, Mr. Wnght has collected 
mmiy wild details. Papal authority, as 
shown by an Inscription in the cloister 
of S. Andrea and S.XSregono in Rome, 
tastiSes to the fact, which, I suspect, 
would have ataitled S. Gregorj him- 


self, that he got a monk out of Purga- 
tory at the expense of thirty masses, 

D O.M. 

Clemens PapaX. 

Cnltum Qementlam Vlll« et VUIL 
Imttetos . 

In boo S Gregorli Templum. 

Ubl XXX missis animam monadU 
Jb: igne porgatoiio liberavlt, kc* 

Copied by an aooomplitfhed friend of 
the nuthor. 
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been m espedol priidl^ H it may be lo add, ol liie 
moet Bless^ of the Heated, tbe Sabt of Saiata. TbelO 
is a amaifest gradation id Beatitude and Saad%. 
Aocording to the tmiTeisal oosmical theory, the EaMh, 
the round and level earth, was the centre of the whole 
system.' It was usually supposed to be encircled by 
the vast, circumambient, endless ocean; but beyond 
that ocean (with a dim reminiscence, it should seem, of 
the Elysian Fields of the poets) was placed a Paradise, 
where the souls of men hereafter to be blest, awaited 
the fbal resurrection. Dante takes the other theory : 


* The Eastern notions may be 
gathered fiom the curious Treatise of 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, punted by 
Montfaucon, in his Colleotio Nova. 
Cosmas wiote about A.D. 535. He is 
perhaps the earliebt type of those who 
call ihemselves Scriptural Phiiosopherb; 
with all the positivenesb and contempt 
cuoasness of ignorance, he proves that 
the heavens aie a vault, fiom Isaiah xi. 
22; fiom Job, aocoiding to the LXX., 
and St. Paul’s image of a Tabernacle 
The second Piologue is tc^ relate the 
notion that the eai-th is a sphere— the 
antipodes, which at fiist weie not so 
disd^fuUy denied, are now termed 
ypeUt^SM : men would fall in 
opposite dll actions. Paradise is beyond 
the circumfluent Ocean, souls are 
recdved in Paradise till the last day 
(p. 315). He afterwaHs a&serts the 
absolute incompatibility of the sphei ical 
notion of the eaith with the resurreo- 
tian. He gives several opmions, all of 
which, in his opinion, are equally wrong. 
Ol eArwy r&s p>6yas 

B&yaxovt irtptToXtiitty trvy rf 
w^mpf, Kill 6pSy Ifrot yiyv^n^ 


ardpTa Xfyovirc qI ica\ /acTfVff'sf* 
fidruffiy /SotSXovrai, ftol vpofiicr^ 
&(nrd(ou(ri, oh Kfd Iwsrat \4yow 
&Ko\ovBias KciTa\4€(rBai Hfy 
<r^atpay. 'I'he Heavens aie iudis* 
soluble, and ^11 spiritualised bodies are 
to ascend to heaven. He gets rid o^ 
the strong passages about the heavens 
passmg away, as metaphors (this in 
others he tieated as absuid oi impious). 
He denies the authenticity of thf 
Catholic Epistles. 

It is remaikdble that what 1 pre* 
Bume to call the Angelology of this 
Tieatise shows it to be eailier than the 
Pseudo-Dionysius ; that work cannot 
have been known to Cosmas. One 
office of the Angels is to mdve— they 
are the perpetual moveis of, the Sun, 
Moon, and Stai's. After the Last day^ 
the stars, sun, and moon bemg no more 
wanted, the Angels will be released 
from then duty, p. 154. The Ange)f 
carry the ram up from heaven into ti^i 
clouds, and so manage the stars as td 
cause Eclipses. These aie guardiiui 
Angels. The Angels do not ascend 
aboite the stars, p. 3] 5, 
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he peo^l^ tbe Idne material hearens^that iSs the 
cycle of the Momi, Venus, Mercury, the Suu, Mars, 
Jupiter, Satuns, the fixed stars, and the firmament 
above, or the Primum Mobile — ^with those who are 
admitted to a progressively advancing state of glory 
arid blessedness. All this, it should seem, is below the 
ascending circles of the Celestial Hierarchies, that im- 
mediate vestibule or fore-court of the Holy of Holies, 
the Jleaven of Heavens, into which the most perfect of 
the Saints are admitted. They are commingled with, 
yet unabsorbed by, the Eedeemor, in mystic union; 
yet tlie mysticism still reverently endeavours to main- 
tain some distinction in regard to this Light, which, as 
it has descended upon earth, is drawn up again to the 
highest Heavens, and has a kind of communion with 
the yet Incommunicable Deity. That in all the Para- 
dise of Dante there should be a dazzling sameness, a 
mystic indistinctness, an inseparable blending of the 
real and the unreal, is not wonderful, if we consider the 
nature of the subject, and the still more incoherent and 
incongruous popular conceptions which he had to repre- 
sent and to harmonise. It is more wondei^ that, with 
these few elements, Light, Music, and Mysticism, he 
should, by his singular talent of embodying the purely 
abstract and metaphysical thought in the liveliest 
imagery, represent such things with the most objective 
truth, yet without disturbing their fine spiritualism. 
The subtlest scholasticism is not more subtle than 
Dante. It is perhaps a bold assertion, but what is 
there on tliese transcendent subjects, in the vast theo- 
logy of Aquinas, of which the essence and sum is not in 
the Paradise -of Dante ? Dante, perhaps, though ex- 
pressing to a ^at extent the popular conception of 
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Hearen, is as macli by liia mnate sublimity above it, as 
St Thomas himself.^ 


^ Head the Anglo-Saxon deacnption 
of Paradise, from the De Phcenioe, 
ascribed to Lactantius, in the Exeter 
book by Thorpe, p. 197, 

I am disposed to cite a description 
of Paradise according to its ordinary 
conception, almost the only possible 
Qonception — ^life without any of its evils 
— fiom a Poet older than Chaucer : — 

There is lyf withoute ony deth. 

And ther is youlhe wlihoute ony elde, 

And ther is alle manner welth to welde 
And ther is reste without ony travaille— 
And ther is peeb without ony st'-lfe, 

And ther Is alle mannero likynge of life— 
And ther is bright souier ever to be 
And ther is oevere wynter in that euntree 


And ther is more worshlpe and hOkour. 
Than ever hadde kynge other emperbur 
And ther is greter melodee of aungeles 
songe. 

And ther is preysing him amonge 
And thei Is alle maner fiiendshipe that 
maybe, 

And ther is evere peribct Ipre and chariile $ 
And ther is wisdom without folye 
And ther is honeete without vilenage.^ 

All theso a man may Joyes of Hevene call, 
Ae yatto the most soverelmi Joye ot alle 
Is the sight of Goddes brl^t face, 

In whom reetesth alle manere grace 
Bxihard qf JEiampok, quoted from MSS. by 
Turner, Hist, of England, v. 233. 

This poem, the *Piicke of Con 
science,' by Richard Rolle de Hainpole, 
has been printed (186.3) by the Ph*lo« 
lexical Society. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Latin Lctfera 

I^TIN Chuistianity might seem to prolong, to per- 

UuttiAtten reign of Latin letters over the 

mind of man. Without Christianity, the lan- 
guage of Cicero, of Virgil, and of Tacitus, might have 
expired with the empire of Julius, of Augustus, and of 
Trajan. At the German invasion it must liave broken 
up into barbarous and shifting dialects, as the world 
into barbarous and conflicting kingdoms. But as the 
language of religion, it continued to bo the language of 
letters, for letters wore almost entirely confined to 
those who alone could write books or read books, reli- 
gious men. Through the clergy, the secn-etaries as it 
were of mankind, it was still the language of business, 
of law, of public affairs, of international treaties and 
private compacts, because it was the only common lan- 
guage, and because the ecclesiastics, the masters of that 
language, were from this and from causes already traced, 
the ministtTS of kings, the cc^mpilers of codes of law, 
mostly the notaries of all more important transactions. 
It only broke down gradually ; it never, though defaced 
bybarbaiisms and foreign terms and forms of speech, 
Mainuined by (‘hanging grammar and by the introduction 
liity of new words, fell into desuetude. Even just 
before its abrogation, it revived in something approach- 
ing to purity, and resumed within its own, and that no 
narrow sphere^ its old established authority. The period 
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at which Latin oeas^ to be the spoken language, at 
which the preacher address^ his flock, the magistrate 
the commonalty, the demagogue the populace, Was of 
course different in different countries, especially In the 
Bomance and Teutonic divisions of mankind. This 
may hereafter be the subject of very difficult, obscure, 
it must be feared, unsatisfactory inquiry. 

But if Latin was the language of public affairs, it, was 
even more exclusively so that of letters. Not only all 
theologians, for a time all poets (at least those whose 
poetry was written), still longer all historians, to the 
end all philosophers, wrote in Latin. Christian litera- 
ture however arose, not only when Latin letters had 
passed their meridian, but after their short day of glory 
and strength had sunk into exhaustion. The universal 
empire of Kome had been fatal to her letters. Few, 
indeed, of her best early writers had been Roman by 
birth; but they were Italians, and submitted to the 
spell of Roman ascendancy. Even under the Emperors, 
Gaul and Spain began to furnish Latin poets and 
writers : for a short time Rome subdued them to the 
rules of her own grammar and the purer usages of her 
speech. But in the next century Latin letters, ex- 
cepting only among the great jurisprudents, seem 
almost to have given place to Greek. They awoke 
again profoundly coiTu{)t ; the barbarising Augustan 
historians sink into the barbarous Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus. Africa becomes a prolific but dissonant school 
of heathen and of Christian writers ; from some of the 
Panegyrists, who were Gallic rhetoricians, low enough 
in style, the fall is rapid and extreme to Hilaiy of 
Poitiers. Yet even in this respect ’Latin owes jts 
vitality, and almost its Latmity, to Christian writers. 
Augustine and Jerome, though their Latin is very dif* 
• H 2 
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fdmt fmxk that of Lirjr or of CHoero, hare a kind 
of dextetotis management, a vigorous mastery, and 
a oopiooinees of language, unrivalled in their days. 
SuJpicius Severus suTpaases in style any later historical 
work; Salvian is better than the Panegyrists. The 
Octavius of Minucius Felix has more of the older 
grace and correctness than any treatise of the day. 
Heathenism, or Indifferentism, strangely enough, kept 
up the Pagan supremacy in poetry alone; Claiidian, 
uud even the few lines of Merobaiides, stand higher in 
purity, as in the life, of poetry, than all the Christian 
hexametrists. 

Latin letters, therefore, having become the absolute 
exclusive property of the clergy, theology, of course, 
took the first place, and almost absorbed into itself 
every other branch of literature. Oratory was that of 
the pulpit, philosophy was divinity in another form. 
Even poetry taught theology, or, at its highest, cele- 
brated the holy exploits of hermits or monks, of saints 
and martyrs ; and so it was through centuries, Theology 
once having assumed, held its unshaken supremacy 
over letters. 

But at the time of Nicolas V. became manifest the 
great revolution within Latin Christianity itself, which 
was eventually to be fatal, at least to its imiversal 
schuiMti. dominion. The great system of scholastic 
cilia. theology, the last development of that exclu- 
sive Hierarchic^ science, which had swallowed up all 
sther sciences, of which philosophy was but a subject 
province, and dialectics an humble instrument, found 
itself, instead of the highest knowledge and the sole 
oonsummatie dictatorial learning of the world, no more 
than the retired and self-exiled study of a still de- 
creasing few, the professional occupation of a small 
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section of the reeding and inquiring world. Its empire 
had visibly passed away — ^its authority was shaken. In 
its origin, in its object^ in its style, in its immeasurable 
dimensions, in its scholasticism in short, this all^^mlmg 
Theology had been monastic ; it had grown up in clois* 
ters and in schools. There, men of few wants, and 
those wants supplied by rich endowments, in the dignity 
which belonged to the acknowledged leading lutell^cis 
of the age, could devote to such avocations their whole 
undisturbed, undivided lives — olives, at least, in whiph 
nothing interfered with the quiet, monotonous, un- 
distracting religious services. But Theology, before it 
would give up its tenacious hold on letters, must 
become secular ; it must emancipate itself from scholas- 
ticism, from monasticism. It was not till after that 
first revolution that the emancipation of letters from 
theology was to come. 

Our history, before it closes, must survey the im- 
mense, and, notwithstanding its infinite variety and 
complexity of detail, the harmonious edifice of Latin 
theology.® We must behold its strife, at times suc- 
cessful, always oofetinate, with philosophy — its active 
and skilful employment of the weapons of philosophy, 
of dialectics, against their master — its constant effort to 
be at once philosophy and theology; the irruption of 

* That survey must of necessity be de la Philosophie Scolastique. Mrf- 
rapid, and, as rapid, impeifect, nor | moire Couronn^ par PAc^emie, 2 
can I boast any extensive oi jirofound j tomes, Paris, 1850. 
acquaintance with these pionderous In England we have no guide. Pr. 
tomes. The two best guides which 1 Hampden, who, from his article m the 
have been able to find (both have read, Encyclopedia Metropolitana, on Thomas 
studied, profited by their laborious Aquinas, piomisei to be the Englhdi 
predecessors) are Ritter, in the volumes historian of thisTemaikable chapter m 
of hi8 Chnstliche Philosophie, which the history of the human mind, has 
subraoe this part of his hutory ; and sd&k into a quiet Bishop, 
an escelksit Tioatise by M. Hanreau, 
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Aristoteli&m and of the Arabic philosophy, ^of wbi^the 
Church did not at first apprehend all the perUcM 
resnlta, and in her pride supposed that she might bind 
them to her own service ; the culmination of the whole 
system in the five great schoolmen, Albert the Great, 
Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura, Duns Scotus, William 
of Ockham. All this scholasticism was purely Latin— 
no Teutonic element entered into the controversies of 
the philosophising theologians. In England, in Ger- 
. mahy, the schools and the monasteries were Latin ; the 
disputants spoke no other tongue. The theology which 
aspired to be philosophy would not condescend to, 
could not indeed as yet have found expression in, the 
undeveloped vulgar languages.** 

Our history has already touched on the remoter an- 
cestors of the Scholastic theology, on the solitary Scotus 
Erigena, who stands as a lonely beacon in his dark and 
turbulent times, and hift none, or but remote, followers. 
The philosophy of Erigena was wJiat the empire of 
Charlemagne had been, a vast organisation, out of the 
wreck of which rose later schools. He was by anticipa* 
tioii or tradition (from him Berengar, as has been 
shown, drew his rationalising Eucharistic system), by 
his genius, by his Greek or Oriental acquirements, by 
his translation of the Pseudo-Dionysius, a Platonist, or 
more than a Platonist; at length by his own fearless 
fathoming onwards into unknown depths, a Pantheist. 
We have dwelt on Anselm, in our judgement the real 
parent of medimval theology — of that theology, which 
at {he same time that it lets loose the reason, reins it in 
wi& a strong hand; on the intellectual insurrection, 

k ** Die Philofiophie ilee Mittelaiters gehoit nicht der Zeitea an wo Wm 
D eutMfUe Element die HeubthnA hatte, m ist rorheisehend aonumisobe Katnr.** 
-gutter p. 37, ^ , 
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loftjr entet|Mide> the reconciliation of ditinity and philo 
Sophy, had been prematnre; it had ended in failure.*^ 
Abeli^ had been compelled to submit his rebellious 
philosophy at the feet of authority. His fate for a 
time, to outward appearance at least, crushed tlie bold 
truths which lay hid in his system. Throughout the 
subsequent period theology and philosophy are oop- 
testing occasionally the bounds of their separate do* 
mains — ^bounds which it was impossible to mark with 
rigour and precision. Metaphysics soared into the 
realm of Theology ; Theology when it came to Onto- 
logy, to reason on the being of God, could not but be 
metaphysical. At the same time, or only a few years 
later than Abdlard, a writer, by some placed on a level, 
or even raised to superiority, as a philosophical thinker 
over Abelard, Gilbert de la Poree, through the abstruse- 
ncss, perhaps obscurity of his teaching, the dignity of 
his position as Bishop, and his blameless character, was 
enabled to tread this border ground, if not without cen- 
sure, without persecution. 

But below tlr,l transcendental region, in which the 
mind treated of Being in the abstract, of the primary 
elements of thought, of the very first conception of 
God, Theology, in her proper sphere, would not endure 
the presence of her dangerous rival. Theology, rightly 
so called, professed to be primarily grounded on the 
Scriptures, but on the Scriptures interpreted, com- 
mented on, supplemented by a succession of writers 
(the Fathers), by decrees of Councils, and what was 
called the authority of the Church. The ecclesiastical 


« t/entrepnse de S. Anselme arait ifthoue' ; peisoniie n avarc pa oeDdlkr 
jAktloiophie et la th^logie."-*Haureati, i. p. 318. 
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jAw,h$d now takem^stoe abbreviated fonn of a code, 
a laamial, onder Ivo of Chartres. So Theology 
wta to be cast into short authoritative sentences, whicfa 
might be at once the subject and the rule of contro" 
versy, the war-law of the schools. If Philosophy pre- 
sumed to lay its profane hands on these subjects, it was 
warned off as trespassing on the manor of the Church, 
Jjogic might lend its humble ministrations to prove in 
i^llogistic form those canonised truths ; if it proceeded 
Ihjrther, it became a perilous and proscnbed weapon. 

Peter the Lombard was, as it were, the Euclid of this 
S^^ence. His sentences were to be the irrefragable 
axioms and definitions from which were to be deduced 
all the higher and more remote truths of divjnity ; on 
them the great theological mathematicians built what 
appeared their infallible demonstrations. 

Peter the Lombard was bom near Novara, the native 
pftterthi place of Lanfraiic and of Anselm, He was 
Lombard, jjigjjop of Paris in 1159 . His famous book 
of the Sentences was intended to be, and became to a 
great extent, the Manual of the Schools. Peter knew 
not, or disdainfully threw aside, the philosophical culti- 
vation of his day. He adhered rigidly to all which 
passed for Scripture, and was the authorised interpreta- 
tion of the Scripture, to all which had become the 
creed in the traditions, and law in the decretals, of 
the Church. He seems to liave no apprehension 
of doubt in his stern dogmatism ; he will not recognise 
any of the diflSculties suggested by philosophy; ho 
cannot, or will not, perceive the weak points of his own 
system. He has tlie great merit that, opposed as be 
was to the prevailing Platonism, throughout the Sen- 
tences the ethical principle predominates ; his excellence 
is perspicuity, simplicity, definiteness of mmil purposa^ 
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fi}8 distiilctions K^re ^dlesi^ stibilo, idle ; but wrote 
fyom. conflicting authorities to reconcile writers at 
with each other, at war with themselves. Their 
rels had been wrought to intentional or unintentional 
antagonism in the “ Sic et Non *’ of Abdlard. That 
philosopher, whether Pyrrhonist or more than PyP“ 
rhonist, had left them in all the confusion of strife ; he 
had set Fathers against Fathers, each Father against 
himself, the Church against the Church, tradition 
against tradition, law against law. The Lombard an- 
nounced himself and was accepted as the mediator, the 
final arbiter in this endless litigation ; he would sternly 
fix the positive, proscribe the negative or sceptical view, 
in all these questions. The litigation might still go on, 
but within the limits which he had rigidly establisbed ; 
he had determined those ultimate results against which 
there was no appeal. The mode of proof might be 
interminably contested in the schools; the condusion 
was already irrefragably fixed. On the sacramental 
system Peter the Lombard is loftily, severely hier- 
archical. Yet he is moderate on the power of the 
keys : he holds only a declaratory power of binding 
and loosing — of showing how the souls of men were to 
be bound and loosed.^ 

From the hard and arid system of Peter the Lombard 
the profound devotion of the Middle Ages took refuge 
in Mysticism. But it is an error to suppose Mysticism 
as the perpetual antagonist of Scholasticism ; the Mystics 
were often severe Logicians ; some Scholastics had all 

* '* Non auiem hoc saoerdotibus con- the Lombaid appears to me, as com- 
cessit, quibustamen tiibuiti>otcbtatem pared w th the *Book of Sentences, m 
• olvendi et Hgandi, t.e. ostendendi ji^t an t ^agaaoub, that 1 hare adopted 
homines iigatos ▼«! soluto^.'* Quoted hy implicitly bis conclusions, to a ceitoifc 
Ritter, p. 499. Kittei 's account of extent his words. 
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iJb 0 pasBioii of MyB^ca« Kor were the Scholastiies always 
AristotelialB aad Nominalists, or the Mystics, BeaUstS 
aikd Flatonists. The logic was often that of Aristotle, 
the pbilosophy that of Plato. Hugo and Eichard de 
St Victor (the Abbey of St. Victor at Paris) were the 
great Mystics of this period. The mysticism of Hugo 
de St* Victor withdrew the contemplator altogether 
from the outward to the inner world — from Grod in the 
works d: nature to Ood in his workings on the soul of 
man* This contemplation of God, the consummate per^ 
fectioii of man, is immediate, not mediate. Through 
the Angels and the Celestial Hierarchy of the Areopa^ 
gite it aspires to one God, not in his Theopliany, but 
in his inmost essence. All ideas and forms of things 
are latent in the human soul as in God, only they are 
manifested to the soul by its own activity, its meditative 
j>0W6r. Yet St. Victor is not exempt from the grosser 
phraseology of the Mystic — ^the tasting God, and other 
degrading images from the senses of men. The ethical 
Hum de system of Hugo de St Victor is that of the 
si. Victor. Church, more free and lofty than the dry and 
barren discipline of Peter Lombard : ® it looks to the end 
and object, not merely to the punctilious performance 
Richard de ^f Cliurcli works. lli(‘hai'd de St Victor was 
St. victor. more logical and more devout, raising 

liigher at once the unassisted *powor of man, yet with 
even more supernatural interference — less ecclesiastical, 
more religious.' Thus the silent, solemn Cloister was 
as it were constantly balancing the noisy and pugnacious 
School, The system of the St. Victors is the eontem- 

* ** Oontemplatio ilia Tivacitos p. 538. 
liitalUgentitt, qus ouncta palam Pains * Kilter has drawn the distmeUta 
fliahifestft Yisioiie comprehendit.’* — M. between these two writers witii gm; 

In Boclfis. i. p. 55, quoted by Ritter, skill and nicety* 
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philosophy of (leep^thinhiDg Blinds in thdar pro^ 
found seclusion, not of intellectual gladiatois : it is that 
of. men following out the train of their own thop^ts, 
not perpetually crossed by the objections of subtil litai 
disputants. Its end is not victory, but the inward satis- 
fac.^ion of the soul. It is not so much conscious of eccle- 
siastical restraint, it is ratlier self-restrained by its inborn 
reverence ; it has no doubt, therefore no fear } it is hold 
from the inward consciousness of its orthodoxy. 

John of Salisbury, though he professed to be of the 
school of the St. Victors, had something of the of 
practical English character. He was far less 
of a Monk, more of an observant man of the world. The 
Mystic was lost in the high Churchman. He was the 
right hand and counsellor of Becket, though, like Becket, 
he says hard things of the Pope and of Borne ; he was 
the inflexible asserter of the rights of the Church. John ' 
has the fullest faitli in the theological articles of the 
Church, with some academic scepticism on the pliilo- 
sophic questions. John was neither of the cloister nor 
of the school : he has something of the statesman, even 
sometliing of the natural pliilosopher 

Scholastic philosophy has no great name during the 
last quarter of the twelfth to the middle of the thirteenth 
century. But during this barren and mute period came 
gmdually and silently stealing in, from an unobserved 
unsuspected quarter, new views of knowledge, new 
metaphysical modes of thought, which went up into the 
primal principles of theology ; dialectic processes, if not 
new, more perfect. Greek books, as yet unknown, are 
now in the hands of the studious ; works of Aristotle, 
either entirely lost for centuri^, or imperfectly known 
in the abstracts of A.ugustindi of Boethius, and Maii^- 
anus Capella. It was from the Arabic language, from 
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Ae godless fiti^ aocm^ed Mohammedans, that Christen* 
dom received tbe^e inauspicious gifts. 

. This Mohammedan, or GreBCOrMohammedan philo^ 
Sophy, "vras as far removed from the old stem inflexible, 
TJnitarianism of the Kor&n as the Koran from the Gospel. 
Philosophy was in truth more implacably oppugnant, a 
more flagrant heresy to Islam than to medifieval Chris- 
tianity. Islam, like Christianity, the Latin hierarchical 
C&ristianity, had its Motakhelim, its high churchmen ; 

Sufis^ its mystic monks; its Maatizali, its heretics 
or dissidents: its philosophers, properly so called, its 
Aristotelians. But the philosophic schools of Islam were 
as much or more foreign to the general Mohammedan 
mind than the scholastic oligarchy of Christendom to 
that of Western Europe. In the general estimation they 
were half or more than half heretical, the intellectual 
luxuries of splendid Courts and Caliphs, who were, at 
least, no longer rigid Islami&ts.®^ It was not, as in Europe, 
the philosophy of a great hierarchy. 

Of all curious chapters in the history of the human 
mmd, none is more singular than the growth. 
Philosophy, pi^ogress, and influence of the Ambo-Aristo- 
telian philosophy.'* Even in the second century after 
the Hegira, or more fully in the third, this science found 
its way among the Mohammedans of Syria. After having 
made its circuit, five or six centuries later it came out 
again in Spain, and from the schools of Cordova entered 


V Mahomst is made to prophesy in sophie Arabs dans le sens stiict da mot 
as stem language as the heivest On n’entend due autie chose 

Catholic. ^ Mon eglise aera divit>(Ce en que la Philosophie Grecque, telle que 
plus de soixante^ix sectes : il n’y a lee Arabes la cultivaient.** — Schmol<* 
qu'oae qol aeia lauvee, les autres dera, Essai sur Flcoles Philosophiqnei 
irant k Tenfei ; or ce qu’il a prddit, des Arabes, p. 41. 
fit arrive;”— SchmoIJeia, p. 89. Again, 

^ On ne pout m pai lei d’ane philo- ” Oi leciacaptateiiiin tictonttn oepit 



iBtotfaelJsiiTexBitiesofFratt^atidl^^ I& both cases it 
was uuder the same escort, that of medicine, that it mh^ 
gated in turn Islam and Ohristianity. Physicians w^e its 
teachers in Damascus and Bagdad, in Paris and Auxene. 

The Arabians in their own country, in their free wild 
life, breathing the desert air, ever on horseback, had 
few diseases or only diseases peculiar to their l^hits* 
With the luxuries, the repose, the indolence, the resi* 
dence in great cities, the richer diet of civilisation, they 
cotdd not avoid the maladies of civilisation. They were 
obliged to call in native science to their aid. As in their 
buildings, their coinage, and most handicraft works, they 
employed Greek or Syrian art, so medicine was intro- 
duced and. cultivated among them by Syrians, Greeks, 
and Jews. They received those useful strangers not only 
with tolerant respect, but with high and grateful honour. 
The strangers brought with them not only their medical 
treatises, the works of Hippocrates and Galen, and be- 
sides these the Alexandrian astronomy, wliich developed 
itself in the general Asiatic mind into astrology ; * but 
at length also and by degrees the whole Greek philo- 
sophy, the Neo-Platonism of Alexandria and the Aristote- 
lian ^alectics of Greece. The asserters of the one Book, 
the destroyers as they are said to have been of all books 
but that one, became authors so prolific, not in poetry 
alone, their old pride and delight, but in the infinite 
variety and enormous mass of their philosophic treatises, 


,** Diese Ansicht der Dinge welche Philosophic einen Influss geiibt hatten* 
das Geschehen auf der Erde mit den so bildeten doch sie zuerst die Astrologie 
Bewegungen des Himmels in einen zueiuemphilosophischenSystemeaus.** 
phjsidien Zasatnmenhang bringt, ist Ritter, riii. p, 161. The Astrology ol 
ein characteilstiches Zug welche durch the Middle Ages do doubt owes modi 
alls Lehre der ArabischenAnstotelischer to #nd is a sign of the preralenoe ol 
hindorch geht. Wenc auch schon vor the Arabic philoMpliy. ' 

ihnsn Astrdogiscbe Lehren aof der 







as to equal if not aurpass the vaat and almost incaleu 
iable volames of Scholastic divinity> 

As in Syria of 'old, so now in France and other parts 
of Christendom, Philosophy stole in under the protection 
of medicine. It was as physicians that the famous 
Arabian philosophers, as well as some Jews, acquired 
unsuspected fame and authority. There is not a phi** 
losopher who has not some connexion with medicine, 
a physician who has not some connexion with phi- 
losophy. The translators of the most famous philosophers, 
of Ayerrhoes and Avicenna, were physicians; meta- 
^physics only followed in the train of physical science.® 
The Grrmco- Arabic philosophy worked into the system 
of the schools in two different modes : — I. The introduc- 
tion of works of Aristotle, either unknowm or now com- 
municated in a more perfect form. 11. The Arabic 
philosophy, which had now grown to its height under 
the Abbassido Caliphs in the East, Alinanzor, Harouii 
al Raschid, Motakem,” and under the Ommiades in 
Spain. The Eastern school, after Alghazil and Fakh- 
reddin Rhazis, had culminated iii Avicenna, the Western 
in Averrhoes. Schools had arisen in Cordova, Seville, 
Toledo, Grenada, Xativa, Valencia, Murcia, Almeria. 
Averrhoes had an endless race of successors. 

Profound, it might seem almost impenetrable darknea^ 
AriBtoteiian ^‘overed the slow, silent interpenetration of both 
i»wUMophy. tiiese influences into the Christian schools. 
How, through what channels, did Ai*istotle rise to his 


'*La masse des preteadus Philo- tcetghed the volumes of the School* 
sophes est si grande, leurs ouvrages sont men ? 
name'riquemeut 81 piddigieux, que toute Rittei, p. G76. 
ia Scholastique est bien pauvie en com- * The Nestoriaii Churches in Perais 
‘taraison des Arabe8."-*Schmolder8. and Khotasan weie iostramentaltothf 
Has this learned author calculated or piogiess of plulosQ|»hising Islatmim. 
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aac<^<iaacy? to wh^ extent were the Sehoolinen 
quainted with the W(^kB of the Arabian phiioeopheie ? 
The first at least of these questions has foqnd a utatie- 
factory solution.® During all the earlier period^n from 
Anselm and Abelard to the time of Albert the Great, 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth century, the name 
of Aristotle was great and authoritative in the West, 
but it was only as the teacher of logic, as che master of 
Dialectics. Even this logic, which may be traced in 
the darkest times, was chiefly known in a secondary 
form, through Augustine, Boethius.^ and the Isagoge 
of Porphyry ; at the utmost, the Treatises which form 
the Organon, and not the whole of these, were known 
in the Church. It was as dangerously proficient in 
the Aristotelian logic, as daring to submit theology to 
the rules of Dialectics, that Abelard excited the jealous 
apprehensions of St. Bernard.** Throughout the inter- 
mediate period, to Gilbert de la Force, to the St. Victors, 
to John of Salisbury, to Alain de Lille, to Adelard of 
Bath, Aristotle was the logician and no more.' Of his 

^ This question has bew. if I may Arabic text. M. Jourdam fauly ex< 
so say, judicially determined by M amines and states the names of former 
Jourdam, Kecheiches Ciitiques sui wiiteis on the subject,— -Bruckei , 
TAge et I’Ongme des TiaJuctions Tiedemaun, Buhle, Tenneman, Heeren. 
latines d'Anstote, new edition, revised f On the books translated by Boe. 
by his son, Pans, 1843. These are thius and the earlier Translations, 
the general conclusions of M. Jour- Jouidain, pp 30, 52, &c. 
dain: I. That the only woiks of Aiis- a See vol. in. B. viii. c 5. Compaie 
totle known in the West until the Jouidain, p. 24. Abelard confesses 
twelfth century were the Tieatises on his ignorance of the Physics and Mfeta- 
Logic, which compose the 'Oiganon. physics ‘^Quaequidem opeia ipsius 
(The Analytics, Topics, and Sophi&tic nollus adliuc tianslata Imguie I.atinse 
Refutations aie more rarely cited.) aptavit. ideoque minus natura eorum 

II. That from the date of the following nobis cst cognita.” — Abelard. Oper. 
century, the other pails of his philo- Ined, p 200. 

sophy were tianslated into Latin. ' The name of Aiistotle is not totic 

III. That of those Translations some ^nd m Peter the Loenbard. — Jenr* 
wore fixMD a Greek, some from an ihin, 29. 
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Sloraig, hifi tfetap^ his Physics, his Natural History, 
there is m knowledge whatever. His fame as a great, 
universal pbiloi^plier hardly lived, or lived otdy in 
obscure and doubtful tradition. 

On a sudden, at the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tuiy, there is a cry of terror from the Church, in the 
centre of the most profound theological learning of 
the Church, the University of Paris, and the cry is the 
irrefragable witness to the influen(*e of what was vaguely 
denounced as the philosophy of Aristotle. It is not 
now presumptuous Dialectics, which would submit theo* 
logical truth to logics' system, but philosophical theories, 
directly opposed to the doctrines of the Church; the 
clamour is loud against certain fatal books* but newly 
brought into the schools.^ Simon of Toumay,” accused 
of utter infidelity, may have employed the perilous 
weapons of Dialectics to perjilex his hearers and confute 
his adversaries ; but he was also arraigned as having 
been led into his presumptuous tenets by the study of 
the Physics and Metaphysics of Aristotle. The heresies 
of Amaury de Bene, and of David of Dmaiit, were traced 
by the theologians of Paris to the same fertile source 


* These books aie said by the con- 
tmoator of Kigord, William the Bieton, 
to have contained the Metaphysics of 
Amtotle ; and in two othei wi iters of 
the peiiod, in Casai of Heisterbach, 
and Hugh the Contmuator of the 
Chrolacle of Auxerro, to have been Uie 
Physios The Decree for burning the 
books (see below) detciminos the point 

* Crevier, t i. p. 338» or rathei Du 
Boulay, asserted that "these books had 
been brought from Constantiuople 
about llG7y and translated into Latin. 
If Jourdain, Note p. 46, has shown | 


the inaccuracy of this statement. 

® Simon of Touinay delivered with 
wdhdeitul applauses Lectuie, in which 
he explained oi jiroved all the great 
Mysteiie^ of leligion by the Anstotelic 
pi oceirfj. Stay/’ he closed his Lecture • 
** to-mo)iow 1 will utteily confute all 
that 1 have proved to-day by stronger 
arguments ** He was strude on that 
moiiow with apoplexy, and lost his 
speech — Cieviei, i p. 309. It should 
seem that Simon de Toumay was 
lather an expert dialectician ^hanan 
mquinnf philosopher. 
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uf evil. All extenuation of the remaius of Amaury de 
Bene, who, though suspected, had been buried in con* 
secrated ground, was followed by a eondemnation of bis 
followers, the teachers of these dreaded opinions* . Some 
were degraded and made over to the secular arm (to 
tlie State), some to perpetual imprisonment. There was 
a solemn prohibition against the reading and copying of 
these books ; all the books which could be seized wore 
burned.* Six years after, Eobertde Cour^soi), the Papal 
Legate, interdicted the reading of the Physics and Meta- 
physics of Aristotle in the schools of Paris.’' A milder 
decree of Gregory TX. ordered that they should not be 
used till they had been corrected by the theologians of 
the Church ; yet two years before this Gregory had ful- 
minated a violent Bull against the presumption of those 
who taught the Cliristian doctrine rather according to 
the i*ules of Aristotle than the traditions of the Fathers,* 
against the profane usage of mingling up philosophy with 
Divine revelation. But the secret of all this terror and 
perplexity of the Church was not tliat the pure and more 
rational philosophy of Aristotle was revealed in the 
schools ; the evil and the danger more clearly denounced 
were in the Arabian Comment, which, inseparable from 


* Ail kmds of incongiuous chaiges 
weie tieaped on the memoiy of Annftiry 
de Bene : he was an Albigensiaii, 
believed in the Everlasting Gospel 

^ See the Deciee of the Archbishop 
of Sens and the Council, Unknown to 
Launoi and earliei authors, Maitene, 
Nov. Thes, Anec. iv. 166. ‘‘Corpus 
Magistn Amauiici extrahatur a ceme- 
teiio et piojiaatur m terram non 
benedictazn et idem exoommunicetur 
per omnes eoolesias totius pnovincise.” A 
list of names follow s, ** isti d^radentui, ; 

.VOL. IX. 
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penitus seeculaii cunai lelinquendi ; ** 
another list, “peipetuo careen manci- 
pandi ” The Boolu of Lav id de Dinant 
are to be bui ned, “ nec libri Anstotelis 
de Naturali Philosophia, nec Commenta 
legantur Pansiis publice vel secreto*” 

* ** Non legantui libri Anstotelis de 
MetaphyucA et Naturali PhilosophiS, 
nec summa de eisdera, aut de doctnnS 
Mag David de* Dmant, aut Almenci 
heietici, aut Mauntii HispHa,**— *lNAt 
ilniT. Par. 

si 
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the Aiubo^Latin trailBlation, bad formed a system fruit* 
fill of abuse and error.^ 

The heresy of 4maury de Bene, and that of David 
de Dinant, was Pantheism.^ The Creator and the 
Creation were but one ; all flowed from God, all was to 
be reabsorbed in God — a doctrine not less irreconcile- 
able with genuine Aristotelism than with tlie doctrine 
of the Church.® But the greater Schoolmen of the next 
period aspired, with what success it may be doubted^ to 
the nobler triumph of subjugating Aristotelism to the 
science of Theology, not the logical science only, but 
the whole range of the Stagirite’s philosophy.*^ It was 
to be an obsequious and humble, though honoured ally, 
not a daring rival ; they would set free, yet at the same 
time bind its stubborn spirit in their firm gi*asp, to more 
than amity, to perfect harmony. 

Albert the Great, in his unbounded range of know- 
ledge, comprehends the whole metaphysical, moral, 
physical, as well as logical system of Aristotle,® He 
had read all, or, with but few unimportant exceptions, 
his whole works. He had read them in Latin, some 
translated directly from the Greek, some from the 
Arabic ; some few had been translated from the Arabic 
into Hebrew, and from the Hebrew into the Latin. 
Those which came through the Arabic retain distinct 

** ** On voit dans ces trois condarona- vaient furent oxcommunies.*'— P. 194. 
timis une diminution successive de See the following quotation fiom Ri^r 
MVtfritd. La premiere est la plus Bacon, and the whole passage, 
ilgoureuset lesaatrea s’en vont s’adou- See the sources of their doctrines, 
dasant.'* Creviei blames this mildness, Jouidrun, p ni6 
P« 312. ® See m Jourdain the works cited 

^ ** Roger Bacon nous apprand que by William Bishop of Pans, who died 
Pen s*oppo8a4ong temps k Puns k la 124S -»P. 31. 
philoBophie naturelle et k la xneta^ • Works quoted by Albert ttif 
phynque d'Aristote exposSet par Avu Great also, pw 32. 
oettfie ei Averroit; ceux qui s*en ser- 
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and undeniable marks of their transmission — Araldc 
words, especially words untranslated, Arabic idioin^, 
and undeniable vestiges of the Arabic vowel system/ ' 
These versions from the Arabic came : I. From Spain 
and from Spanish scholars in the South of Fiance, at 
Marseilles, Montpellier, Toulouse. II. From Sicily, 
where Frederic II. had fostered Arabic learning, and 
had encouraged translations from that tongue. IJnder 
his auspices the famous Michael Scott had translated, at 
least, the books of Natural History.^ Besides these 
some had come through the Hebrew ; the great age of 
Jewish philosophy, that of Aben-Esra, Maimonides, and 
Kimchi, had been contemporaneous with the later 
Spanish school of Arabic philosophy. There had been 
an intercommunion or rivalry in the cultivation of the 
whole range of philosophy. The translations from the 
Greek were as yet few, imperfect, inaccurate.** The 
greater Thomas Aquinas has the merit of having en- 
couraged and obtained a complete translation of the 
★orks of Aristotle directly from the Greet* The culti- 

* ** Jaraais une veigyioQ ddiivM d’un ** Among the eaihest Translations 
texte Arabe ne presen ta, fid^lement fi om the Gieek was the Nicomachean 
orthographie, un mot qui aura passe Ethics, by no less a man than Robert 
par TmteimeJiare de 1’ Arabe, langue Orostdte, Bishop of Lincoln. M. 
oil la prononciation n*est leglee que Jourdain satisfactorily ptoves this le- 
par les points diacntiques qui split markable fact. — P. 59, ^ seqq, 
rarement bien plao^ Souvent ausM * **Sciipsitetiam super philosophiam 
les ,traducteurs ne connaissant pas la naturalem et moialem et super meta* 
valeur d’un terroel'ont laisse en Arabe.” physicam, quorum librorum procuravit 
‘^Jourdam, p. 19. See the whole ut fieret nova translatio quae s^tentiie 
passage, and also p. 37. Anstoteliscontmeretclariusveiitatem.” 

» On the translation by M. Scott, — Tocco. Vit, C. Th. Aquin. Act, 
from the Arabic, not through the ^Maich. ** On sait que ce fut par les 
Hebiew, Jourdain, p, 124, et seqq,, conseils et les soins de S. Thomas 
and Hennan Alemannus, with whom d’ Aquin que fu£ fiute une traduction 
the older Herman Conti actus (the Latme d’Aristote.” — Tenncoaan, Ma- 
Lame) has been oonfoimded. — ^Jouiv nn^ French Tranilaiton. 
dam, p. 93. 
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vadon of Greek h$A iifeVer eatirely ceased in the West 
After Scotufi Erigena and Adelard of Bath travelled in 
the East, these casual and interrupted communications 
grew into more regular and constant intercourse. But 
now the Latin conquest of Constantinople had made 
Eastern and Western Christendom one. If the con- 
quering army, the sovereign and the ten*itorial lords, 
did not condescend to acquire much of the language of 
V their subjects, the conquering Church was more wise 
, tnd enterprising. Innocent III. proposed to the Uni- 
versity of Paris to send a colony of scholars to learn the 
tongue of the people, among whom the Latin clergy 
was to administer the rites of the Church a school for 
youths from Constantinople was to be opened at Paris.® 
No doubt many Byzantine exiles, men of peace and 
learning, found their way to the West. The Mendicant 
Orders, spreading over the world, made it their duty 
and their boast to acquire foreign tongues; and now 
especially the Dominicans aspired to the highest places 
in learnmg and knowledge. Thus the complete and 
genuine Aristotle was divulged. Towards the end of 
the thirteenth century the philosophers of Greece and 
Home were as well known, as in our own days ; tlie 
schools rung witli their names," with the explanation of 
their writings. A scholastic Doctor was not thought 
worthy of his name who had not publicly commented 
Arabian their Writings.® It was not alone as a ser- 

piiiKwophy. translator of the Greek, as the ineit and 
uninventive disciple of the Western philosophy, which it 


^ Epistoln Innocent. III. Broqaifi^nj Con&Untine the Monk, the Ikmon 
et Du Theil, ti. 712, 7^3. Oerbert, Adelard of Bath, sought ittthei 

* Bulsus, ill. IV. mathematical or astronomical 

* The earlier Westei n students, who " Jourdau^ p. 2. 
travelled before the twelfth oeutuij. 
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wa8 to refftore to its forgotten hononrs in the West^ that 
Arabian Fhilosc^hy aspired, if not to rule, to influetioe 
the mind of Ohri8tendom.P The four great Arabic 
authors, Avicenna, Aven Pace, Avicebron, Averrhoes, 
>ith David the Jew, and others of less fame,^ introduced 
chiefly perhaps through the Jews of Andalusia, Mar- 
seilles, and Montpellier (those Dragomen gf Medifisval 
Science), are not only known to the later Schoolmen ; 
but even the suspicion, the jealousy, the awe, has fallen 
away. They are treated with courtesy and respect, 
allowed fair hearing; that which at the beginning of 
the century appeared so perilous, so formidable^ is no 
longer the forbidden lore of heretics, of unbelievers, of 
atheists. The Arabians are entertained as grave phi- 
losophers ; their theories are examined, their arguments 
discussed. Their authority, as representatives of a lofty 
and commanding philosophy, which has a right to re- 
spectful attention, is fully acknowledged.** Avicenna 
and Averrhoes are placed by Dante among the philo- 
sophers who wanted only baptism to be saved; and 


P See Jotfrdam on tiie Tmn&lations 
fiom the Arabic, by Dominic and John 
the Jew, in the twelfth centuiy, 

4 ** Ajoatons que les philo&ophei 
Aiabea, Avicenne, Aver roes., Aven 
Pace, etc., oublids maintenaut, joull;- 
• saient alors d’une gp'ande rc'^putation.'* 
— Ibtd Avipebron turns out to be 

the famous Hebrew {loet, Solomon 
Ibn Gebirol. See the abetiact and 
extracts from his * Fons Vito,’ in 
Munk. Melanges de Philosophie Juive 
et Arabe. Paris, 1859. There is 
much on Arabian philosophy of 
great valne in this work, and other 
writings of M. Mimk. On Averroes, 
m the masterly tieatise of Eioest 


Fienan — Averioes et PAveiroism. 
Pans, 

' M. Schmolders is of opinion that 
the Schoolmen were much more in- 
debted to the Greeco* Arabic philosophy 
than IS geneially supposed. ^L'ln- 
Suence etercde par eux sur le Scolas- 
tique est beaucoup plus grande qu*on 
ne la suppose ordinaiiement. l«on 
seulement les Scolastiques semblent 
en convenir eux-mdmes k cause do leurs 
nombreuses citations, mais 11 n'est pas 
difficile de prouver qu*ils sent rede> 
vables aux Arabes d’une foule d’lddils, 
qu'on leur a jusqu'k piesent attn« 
b&fo."— I*. 104. 
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Daute nodoubt l^med his respect for their names &mn 
his master S. Thomas.* 

The extent tt> which Latin Christianity, iu its highest 
scholasticism, admitted, either avowedly or tacitly, con- 
sciously or imperceptibly, the influence of the philosophy 
of Bagdad or Cordova, how far reached this fusion of 
refined lalamism and Christianity, our History wants 
spaice, the Historian knowledge of the yet unfathomed 
depths "of Arabian learning, to determine.^ 

Now came the great age of the Schoolmen. Latin 
SfsSiSIs. raised up those vast monuments of 

Theology which amaze and appal the mind 
with the enormous accumulation of intellectual industry, 
ingenuity, and toil;'* but of which the sole result tc 
posterity is this barren amazement. The tomes of 
Scholastic Divinity may be compared with the pyramids 
of Egypt, which stand in that rude majesty, which 
is commanding from the display of immense human 
power, yet oppressive from the sense of the waste of 
that power for no discoverable use. Whoever penetrates 
within, finds himself bewildered and lost in a labyrinth 


* Inferno, iv. This shows at once 
their fame, and that Arabic philoso- 
phers weie not populaily i ejected as 
impious and godless. 

* 1 almost presume, as far as my 
own reading extends, to doubt whether 
there aie sufficient giounds as yet for 
decidiog this question. It requites a 
profound knowledge of Oriental and 
of Mediseval lore in one person. M. 
Schmolders possesses the first, M. 
Ritter peihaps a large proportion of 
both. M. Haureau,*the great Master 
of Scholasticism, rather declines, at 
least does not fully enter uto, the dis- , 
suasion. 


“ The study of Arabic, which had 
been fostered by Frederick II., carried 
to high perfection by Michael Seult 
and others, was not discouraged in Ck 
Univeisities. Honorius IV. proposed 
an endowment for this study m the * 
University of Paris. The ostensible 
object was the education of Mission- 
aries to propagate the Gospel among 
the Islamites. The foundation did not 
take place till the Council of Vienne. 
— Creviei,!!. 112, At an early penod, 
perhaps, it might rather have promoted 
the invasion of Oluistiamty by tlis 
Ambic philosophy. 
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of aroall^ dark, intricate passages and chambers, deroid 
of grandeur, devoid of sole^mity : he may wander with- 
out end, and find nothing! It was not indeed the en- 
forced labour of a slave population : it was rather volun- 
tary slavery, submitting in its intellectual ambition and 
its religious patience to monastic discipline : it was the 
work of a small intellectual oligarchy, monks, of neces- 
sity, in mind and habits; for it imperij^sly required 
absolute seclusion either in the monastery or in the 
University, a long hfe under monastic rule. No School- 
man could be a great man but as a Schoolman. William 
of Ockham alone was a powenful demagogue — scholastic 
even in his political writings, but still a demagogue. It 
is singular to see every kmgdom in Latin Christendom, 
every Order in the social State, furnishing the great 
men, not merely to the successive lines of Doctors, who 
assumed the splendid titles of the Angelical, the 
Seraphic, the Irrefragable, the most Profound, the most 
Subtle, the Invincible, even the Perspicuous,* but to 
what may be called the supreme Pentarehy of Scho- 
lasticism. Italy sent Thomas of Aquino and rive Great 
Bonaventura; Cermany Albert the Great; 
the British Isles (they boasted also of Alexander Hales 
and Bradwardine) Duns Scotus and William of Ock- 
ham; France alone must content herself with names 
somewhat inferior (she had already given Abelard, 
Gilbert de la Por6e, Amaury de Bene, and other famous 
or suspected names), now William of Auvergne, at a 
later time Durandus. Albert and Aquinas were of 
noble Houses, the Counts of Bollstadt and Aquino ; 
Bonaventura of good parentage at Fidenza ; of Scotus 


* Aquinas, Bonaventura, Alexander Hales, iEgidius de Colonna, Qnkham, 
Walter Burley, 
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the birth wae so obscure ^ to be untraoeable. Ockham 
was of humble parents m the village of that name in 
Surrey. But France may boast that the University of 
Paris was the great scene of their studies, their labours 
their instruction. The University of Paris was the 
acknowledged awarder of the fame and authority ob- 
tained by the highest Schoolmen. It is no less remark- 
able that the new Mendicant Orders sent forth these 
five Patiriardis, in dignity, of the science. Albert and 
" Aquinas were Dominicans, Bonaventura, Duns Scotus, 
Ockham, Franciscans. It might have been supposed 
that the popularising of religious teaching, which was 
the express and avowed object of the Friar Preachers 
and of the Minorites, would have left the higher places 
of abstruse and learned Theology to the older Orders, 
or to the more dignified Secular Ecclesiastics. Content 
All Mendi- with being the vigorous antagonists of heresy 
in all quarters, they w^ould not aspire also to 
become the aristocracy of theologic erudition. But tlie 
dominant religious impulse of the times could not but 
seize on all the fervent and powerful minds wliich sought 
satisfaction for tlieir devout yearnings. No one who 
had strong religions ambition could be anything but a 
Dominican or a Franciscan ; to be less w^as to be below 
the highest standard. Hence on one band the Orders 
aspired to rule the Universities, contested the supremacy 
with all the great established authorities in the schools ; 
and having already drawn into their vortex almost all 
who united powerful abilities with a devotional tem- 
perament, never wanted men who could enter into this 
dreary but highly rewarding service, — men w'ho could 
rule the Schools, as others of their brethren had begun 
to rule the Councils and the minds of Kings. It may 
be strange to contrast the popular simple preaching 
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6^ Hojeli must har^ beeti that of 8. Bominio ai^ 
S. Francis, such that of their followers, in order to cm^ 
tend with success against the plain and austere 8er* 
mons of the heretics, with the Sum of Theology of 
Aquinas, which of itself (and it is but one volume in 
the works of Thomas) would, as it might seem, occupy 
a whole life of the most secluded study to write, almost 
to read. The unlearned, unreasoning, only profoundly, 
passionately loving and dreaming S. Francis, is still 
more oppugnant to the intensely subtle and dry Duns 
Scotus, at one time carried by his severe logic into 
Pelagianism; or to William of Ockham, perhaps the 
hardest and severest intellectualist of all ; a political 
fanatic, not like his visionary bretliren, who brooded 
over the Apocalypse and their own prophets, but for the 
Imperiaragainst the Papal Sovereignty. 

As then in these five men culminates the age of 
genuine Scholasticism, the rest may be left to be desig- 
nated and described to posterity by the names assigned 
to them by their own wondering disciples. 

We would change, according to our notion, the 
titles whicli discriminated this distinguished pentarohy. 
Albert the Great would be the Philosopher, Aquinas 
the Theologian, Bonaventura the Mystic, Duns Scotus 
the Dialectician, Ockham the Politician. It may be 
said of Scholasticism, as* a whole, that whoever takes 
delight in what may be called gymnastic exercises of 
the reason or the reasoning powers, efibrts which never 
had, and hardly eared to have, any bearing on the life, 
or even on the sentiments and opinions of mankind, may 
study these works, the crowning effort of Latin, of 
Sacerdotal, and Monastic Christianity, and may acquire 
something like respect for these forgotten athletea in 
the intellectual games of antiquity. They are not of so 
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much moment in the history of religion, for their thieo*' 
logy was long before rooted in the veneration and awe 
of Christendom ; nor in that of philosophy, for 6:&cept 
as to what may be called mythological subtleties, ques- 
tions relating to the world of angels and spirits, of 
which, according to them, we might suppose the revela- 
tion to man as full and perfect, as that of God or of the 
^Redeemer, there is hardly a question which has not 
been examined in other language and in less dry and 
syllogistic form. There is no acute observation on the 
workings of the human mind, no bringing to bear extra- 
ordinary facts on the mental, or mingled mental and 
iiorporeal, constitution of our being. With all their 
researches into the unfathomable they have fathomed 
nothing : with all their vast logical apparatus they have 
proved nothing to the satisfaction of the inquisitive 
mind. Not only have they not solved any of the in- 
soluble problems of our mental being, our primary con- 
ceptions, our relations to God, to the Infinite, neither 
have they (a more possible ttisk) shown them to be 
insoluble/ 

Albert the Great was born at l*auingen in Swabia, of 
Albert the the ancient house of the Counts of Bollstadt. 
A® 1193. He studied at Paris and in Padua. In Padua, 
Jordan the Saxon, the head of the Dominicans, laid cm 
him the spell of his own master-mind and that of his 

Order ; he became a Dominican. He returned 
1211 . ^ 

to Cologne, and taught in the schools of that 
city. In 1228 he was called to fill the chair of his 

^ ** II est done bien difficile aazphilo- culer oette limite.” — Haureaa, it. p. 45, 
fKiphes d’avQuer que la philosophic coii- quoting Locke, whose whole, wise, but 
siste plutdt A reconnattre la Umite strangely misrepresented, work it t 
naturelle de 1* intelligence humaine comment on that gieat axionii. 

&iie de poenls efforts pour | 
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Order ia tbe Jacofaiii eameai at Faria There^ tbotigh 
his teat-book was the rigid, stone-cold Sentenced ti 
Peter the Lombard, his bold originality, the confidence 
with which he rushed on ground yet untrodden, at once 
threw back all his competitors into obscurity, and 
-seemed to summon reason, it might be to the aid, it 
might be as a perilous nyal to religion. This, by his 
admirers, was held as hardly less than divine inspiration, 
but provoked his adversaries and Lis enemies. God,” 
it was said, “ had never divulged so many of his secrets 
to one of his creatures.” Others murmured, He must 
be possessed by an evil spirit:” alieady the fame, the 
suspicion of a magician had begun to gather round his 
name. After three years of glory, perhaps of some 
danger, in Paris, he settled among Lis Dominican 
brethren at Cologne. At Cologne he was visited by 
the Emperor William of Holland, who bowed down in 
wonder before the extraordinary man. As Provincial 
of Germany, commissioned by the Diet of Worms, he 
visited all the monasteries of his jurisdiction. He 
severely reproved the Monks, almost universally sunk 
in ignorance and idleness ; he rescued many precious 
manuscripts which in their ignorance they had left 
buried in dust, or in their fanaticism cast aside as pro- 
fane. He was summoned to Borne, and named jaeo. 
Grand Master of the Paface — the great dignity 
usually held by his Order — by Pope Alexander IV. 
He laid down his dignity, and retired to his school at 
Cologne, He was compelled to accept the Bishopric of 
Ratisbon. After three years of able administration he 
resigned to Urban IV. the unwelcome great- 
ness, and again retired to his seclusion, his 
studies, and public instruction at Cologne. Such was 



the public life^ aueb the houoara paid to the most illus* 
trious of the Behoolmem' 

Albert the Great at once awed by his immense emdi- 
tion and appalled his age. His name, the Universal 
Doctor, was the homage to his all-embracing knowledge. 
He quotes, as equally familiar, Latin, Greek, Arabic, 
Jewish philosophers.* He was the first Schoolman who 
lectured on Aristotle himself, on Aristotle from Graeco- 
jLiatin or Arabo-Latin copies. The whole range of the 
^tagirite’s physical and metaphysical philosophy was 
within the scope of Albert’s teaching.** In later days 
he was called the Ape of Aristotle ; he had dared to 
introduce Aristotle into the Sanctuary itself.® One of 
his Treatises is a refutation of the Arabian Averrhoes. 
Nor is it Aristotle and Averrhoes alone that come within 

* Haurentt, t. ii p. 1, et seqq I M Hauieau, ii. p. 54-. Alexander 
oU'e most of what follows, with re- Hales (about 1222) had illustiated 
fei^nces to the onginal works, to the Chiistiaii Theology fiom Aiistotle and 
two Chapters on Albeit the Great in Avicenna. — Ritter, 181. Also Wil- 
Ritter, Chnstlirhe Philosophic, nil. p. ham of Auvergne. See Haureau, 
181, and M. Haiiieau, I)c la Philoso- p 11. 

phie Soolastique, ii. p. 1. I think tlie ^ The only Treatises which the 
Oeiinaa has an unusual advantage Scholastic Philosopher might seem to 
over the Frenchman in the order, and disdain wei e the popular and practical 
thertibie in the perspicuity, with ones, the Rhetonc, Poetics, and the 
which he has developed the system of Politics. — Rittei, p 188. 

Albert the Great. In his sharp, pie- ” See quotation tiom Thomasius iii 
else language the Frenchman lesumes Haureau, and M. Haureau’s refuta- 
his superiority; and it must be re- tion **An andem Oiten gicbt er zu 
membered that the object of M. eikennen, ei wollte hier nui die Mei- 
Haureau’s work is the Scholastic Philo- nung der Peripatetiker wiedergeben ; 
' Sophy. I have also read M, Rousselot, wie dieselbe mit der Katholischeu Lehre 
litudes, and some of tlie older writeis. ausgeglichen werden konne, lasst er 

* ** £t in hanc seutcntiam convene- dahin gestellt seyo.*' Bitter, however, 
vant multi Thcologi diveisaium reli- does full justice to his religion, p. 191. 
gionuni tarn scilicet Saraoeiiorum quam De uaitate intellectus contra Aver- 
JudsBorum, quam Chnstianorum."-— rhoem. Hts works fill twioty-om 
Lib. viii. Physic, c. vi., quoted by volamesBkbo. 
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the t>dl6 of Albeit’i erudition ; the* (M>imn€ntators 'art!d 
^odsators of Aiistotlei the whole circle of the Atabifini 
are quoted^ their opinions, their reasonings, even their 
words, with the utmost familiarity. Bui with Albert 
Thecdogy was still the master-science. The Bishop of 
Ratisbon was of unimpeached orthodoxy; the vulgar 
only, in his wonderful knowledge of ^he secrets of 
Nature, in his studies of Natural History, could not 
but see something of the magician. Albei-t had the 
ambition of reconciling Plato and Aristotle, and of 
reconciling this harmonised Aristotelian and Platonic 
philosophy with Christian Divinity. He thus, in some 
degree, misrepresented or misconceived both the Greeks ; 
he hardened Plato into Aristotelism, expanded Aris- 
totelism into Platonism; and his Christianity, though 
Albert was a devout man, while it constantly subordi- 
nates, in strong and fervent language, knowledge to 
faith and love, became less a religion than a philosophy. 
Albert has little of, he might seem to soar above the 
peculiar and dominant doctrines of Christianity; he 
dwells on the nature of God rather than on the Trinity, 
on the immortality of the soul rather than the redemp- 
tion ; on sin, on original sin, he is almost silent. Accord- 
ing to the established Christian theology, Creation and 
Redemption were simultaneously In the counsels of God, 
In the new system, Grace was a gift for the advance- 
ment of Man’s indefeasible intellectual nature. But 
though Albert thus dwells on the high, as it were 
philosophic, Godhead, he reserves religiously for God a 
sole j>rimary existence ; he rejects with indignation his 
master Aristotle’s tenet of the co-etemity of matter and 
the eternity of the world;** but he rests not in tie 

^ ** Gott wQrde bedUrfltig hem, wenn ietie Dass die Materie aidit 

•ejti Werken eine Materie roraus- ewjg aeia kbnnt, iriid aber and; 
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shuplioitjr ofniflie Mosaic creation by the Word 
of Gk)d out of nothing. Since St. Augustine, the Pla* 
tonic doctrine of the pre-existence of the forms, or the 
ideas, of all things in ^e mind of God, had been almost 
the accredited doctrine of the Church. Even Matter 
was in God, but before it became material, only in its 
fornj and possibility. Man, indeed, seems to be doomed, 
if he can soar above the corporeal anthropomorphism 
ifrhich arrayed the Deity in human form (the anthropo- 
morphism of the poets, the sculptors, and the painters), 
to admit an intellectual anthropomorphism ; to en- 
deavour to comprehend and define the laws and the 
capacities of the Divine Intelligence according to his 
own.® Yet when Albert thus accepted a kind of Pla- 
tonic emanation theory of all things from the Godhead,* 
ho repudiated as detestable, as blasphemous, the abso- 
lute unity of tlio Divine Intelligence with the intelli- 
gence of man. This doctrine of Averrhoes destroyed the 
personality of man, if not of God. He recoils from 
Pantheism with i-eligious horror. His perpetual object 


dftraos erHchloasen, dass Oott, die ewige 
Fonn, und die Mateiie nicht roit 
einandei gemein haben koniiten, also 
auch nicht die Ewigkeit Ihci ge- 
braucht Albeit diescn Satz des Aris- 
toteles gegen den Aiistoteles selbst ” — 
Ritieiy pp. 201-2 

• “ Le Dieu des philosophea, c’est k 
dire des Theologiens ei-laiies, ne fut 
pas, il est vrai, oelui des scuipteuis et 
des peintres ; niais il eut bien avec lui, 
poor ne rien cdler, queJques tiaits 
de lessemblanoe. Pom* repidsent^r la 
Sgure de Dieu, Tarfiste avait choiei 
dans la nature, avec le^ yeujc da coips, 
ks brines q[ui lui avaient sembld | 
pondre le mieux au concept ideal de U 


beautd paifaite, et il s’etait eifoicd de 
les lepioduire sur le bois ou sur la 
pieire. Pour lepidsciitei Dieu comme 
riiitelligence paifiute, le philosophe 
pioce'da suivaut la mSme indthide; 
aii^vaut au deinier terme de rabstrac- 
tion, iJ trouva dans I’entendement 
humain, les iddes gdnerales, et il ne 
sut alots mieux fane, que de definir 
rintelligence de Dieu le lieu pumoi'dial 
de ces iddes Ham eau, p 84, Oom- 
paie the whole passage, as ju&t as it ib 
bnlliant. 

* “Pnmum piincipinxn est indefi- 
Bienter Suens, quo lotellectus univer* 
sabter agens indestnenter est mtelligen 
tias emltteos **— <Apud Bitter, p. 129 
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1$ to draw the distiBction between the Eternal and the 
Temporal, the Infinite and the Finite ; how kiiowled^ 
is attained, how the knowledge of God differs from the 
enthusiastic contemplation of God. God, though not to 
be comprehended, may be known, and that not only by 
grace, but by natural means. God is as the Light, 
everywhere seen, but everywhere escaping the compre- 
hension of the vision. God is omnipresent, all-working 
yet limited by the capacities of existing things. 

God the Creator (and Creation was an eternal, in* 
alienable attribute of the God) was conceived, as having 
primarily called into being four coeval things of ever- 
lasting duration, — the primal Matter, Time, Heaven, the 
Everlasting Intelligence/ But Matter, and Time, it 
should seem, were properly neither Matter nor Time. 
Matter has no proper existence, it is only privative ; it 
is something by which and in which works Intelb’gence.** 
The Heavens exist (and in the Heavens, though this is 
something, as it were, apart from his theory, Albert 
admits the whole established order and succession of the 
Angels from Dionysius the Areopagite)* and Intelli- 
gence, which subsists, though oppressed and bowed 


* ** llle enim mazime Intel ligibibs est 
et omnis mteilectus et mtelligibilis 
causa et m omni intelligibili attingitbr, 
nout lumen quod est actus visibilium, 
attmgitur in omni visibili per visum. 

Sicut tamen lumen secundum immensi- 
tatem, quam habet m rota solis et 
secundum immensitatem potestatis, qua 
omnia Tisibilia comprehendere potest, 
non potest capi vel comprehendi a visu, 
ita nec mteilectus divinus, secundum 
excellentiam, quft exoellit in se ipso, 
et secundum potestatem qu& lUustrare 
potest super omnia, etiam super infi- 


nita intelhgibilia, capi vdl compre* 
hendi potest ab mtellectn creato.’* 
8umma Theolog., quoted m Ritter, 
p. 196 The finite cannot compre- 
hend the Infinite. But Albeit always 
pie-supposes the moral as well as the 
Christian preparative for knowlei^, 
vu-tue, and taith. 

^ Ritter, p 205. 

* The whole Universe waa a pro- 
gressive descendant development, and 
ascendant moi’^ement, towardc 
fiction. 
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down, eTen Jn lifeless tilings. But between the higher, 
imperishable intelligence of man and the intelligence of 
(Jod there is nothing intermediate and yet there is 
eternal, irreeoncileeble difierence. The Unity of (Jod 
m^t develope itself in multiplicity. Man’s Intelligence 
is a continual eflSux from God, an operation of God, but 
yet not divine. As God it has its own Free Will.™ 

And so Albert goes on, and so went on Albert’s suc- 
oessers/and so go on Albert’s interpreters, with these 
exquisitely subtle distinctions of words, which they 
refuse to see are but words, making matter immaterial," 
forms actual beings or substances ; making God himself 
with perfect free-will, act under a kind of necessity ; 
making thoughts things, subtilising things to thoughts ; 
beguiling themselves and beguiling mankind with the 
notion that they are passing the impassable barriers of 
human knowledge ; approaching boldly, then suddenly 
recoiling from the most fatal conclusions. In the pride 
and in the delight of conscious power, in the exercise of 
the reason, and its wonderful instrument Logic, these 
profound aud hardy thiiikei's are still reproducing the 
same eternal problems; detaching the immaterial part 
of man, as it were, from his humanity, and blending him 
with the Godhead ; bringing the Godhead down into the 
world, till the distinction is Iqst ; and then perceiving 

On the greet mediaval question j equally admitted, the operation of Gott 
Albert would be at once a Reabst, a i lu the soul of man thiough 
Couoeptualist, and a Nominalist. There • •* iJahei ist das Sein an einexn jedeii 
were thiee kmds of UniTeieals, one. Geschopfe verschieden von dem, was 
abstract, self-eaisting, one m tbe object, I es iNt.”— Rittei , p 21 1. The matter 
one in the mind —Ritter, p. 219. i is only the outward vehicle, as it 
Haureau, p. 14. M, Haui-eau treats j wei’e,— the Form givee tbe Being, 
tins pait at lengLi. This is the theoiy of Averrhoea. See 

Yet he does not denj, he asserts on this subject the just «id 
in othei places, that which Christianity I oLsertatm of M. Hanieen, fron 
and Islam, Latin, Greek, and Arabian, p, 34. 
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aad crying out in indignation against what seems their 
own blasphemy. The close of all Albert the Grreat’s 
intense labours, of his enormous assemblage of the 
opinions of the phibsophers of all ages, and his effoits 
to harmonize them with the high Christian Tlieoiogy, is 
a kind of Eclecticism, an unreconciled Eealism, Con- 
ceptualism, Nominalism, with many of the difficulties 
of each. The intelligence of God was but an archetyi>e 
of the Mtelligence of man, the intelligence of man a 
type of that of God ; each peopled with the same ideas, 
representatives of things, (‘oiiceptional entities, even 
words ; existing in God before i*ll existing things, before 
time, and to exist after time; in man existing after 
existing things, bom in time, yet to share in the immor- 
tality of the intelligence. Thus religion, the Christian 
religion, by throwing upward God into his unapproach- 
able, ineffable, inconceivable Mystery, is perhaps, in 
its own province, more philosophical than philosophy, 
Albert, in admitting the title of the Aristotelian or 
Greek, or Arabian philosophy, to scrutinize, to make 
comiirehensible tlie Eiviiie Intelhgence ; in attempting, 
however glorious the attempt, the Impossible, and affix- 
ing no limits to the power of human reason and logic, 
wlule he disturbed, to some extent unintentionally de- 
posed, Theology, substituted no high and coherent Phi- 
losophy. Safe in his own deep religiousnesii, and his 
doctrinal orthodoxy, he saw not how with his philosophic 
speculations he undermined the foundations of his 
tiieology. 

But this view of Albert the Great is still imperfect 
and unjust. His title to fame is not that he intr^uced 
and interpreted to the world, the Metaphysics and 
Physics of Aristotle, and the works of the Arabian 
philosophers on these abstruse subjects but because be 

VOL. IX. K 
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opened the fleW of true philosophic observatioii to man- 
kind. In natiiial history he unfolded the more precious 
treasures of the Aristotelian philosophy, he revealed all 
the secrets of ancient science, and added large con- 
tributions of his own oh every branch of it ; in mathe- 
matics he commented on and explained Euclid ; in 
chymistry, he was a subtle investigator ; in astronomy, 
a bold speculator. Had he not been premature — ^had 
philosophy been seized and again enslaved to theo- 
logy, mysticism, and worldly ix)litic8 — he might have 
been more immediately and successfully followed by the 
first, if not by the second, Bacon.® 

Of all the schoolmen Thomas Aquinas p has left the 

Thoraw greatest name. He was a son of the Count of 

Aquinas. A.quino, a rich fief in the Kingdom of Naples. 
His mother, Theodora, was of the line of the old Norman 
Kings ; his brothers, Reginald and Landolph, held high 
rank in the Imperial armies. His family was connected 
by marriage with the Hohenstaufens ; they had Swabian 
blood in their veins, and so the gieat schoolman was 
of the race of Frederick H. Monasticism seized on 
Thomas in his early youth; he became an inmate of 
Monte Casino ; at sixteen years of age he caught the 
more fiery and vigorous enthusiasm of the Dominicans. 
By them he was sent — no unwilling proselyte and pupil — 
to France. He was seized by his worldly brothers, and 

* **Kous n’avons inteiroge quo le nature, le chiraicto subtil, Taudacieax 
philosophe ; noui n'avont* paicouiu quo astronome, rhnbilc mtei pr^te des tbeo< 
tioU ou quatrede sea vingt-un \olumes r^mes d'Kuchde Le lesuitat des tra- 
m-folio, oBUvre prodigieusc, pi esque vau x d’ Albei i u ’a ete non tnoins qu*un<r 
surbmnaine, k laquelle aucune autre ventable revolution 1 Cola rksume 
no saurait Sire comparee: quo nouh ious ses litres a la gloue.*’ — Haureau, 
auraient appns, si nobs avions eu le it p. 103 He perhaps rather fine* 
loisir de les oonsulter, le thcsblc^en boded than wrought this rerolution. 
fintne" k I'^cole des Pkres, le scrupu- ^ Bom about 1227. 

(mik ittvesiigateur des mystbrss de la | 
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sent back iq Nafkles ; he was imprisoned in one of the 
family castles, but insisted even the fond entreaties of 
his motbct and his sisters. He persisted in bis pioos 
disobedience, his holy hardness of heart ; he was released 
after two years’ imprisonment — it might seem strarige— 
at the command of the Emperor Frederick II. The 
godless Emperor, as he was called, gave Thomas to the 
Chnrch. Aquinas took the irrevocable vow of a Friar 
Preacher. He became a scholar of Albert the Great at 
Cologne and at Paris. He was dark, silent, unapproach-* 
able even by his brethren, perpetually wrapt in pro- 
found meditation. He was called, in moclcery, Cologne, 
the great dumb ox of Sicdy. Albert ques- i*^**^*^^* 
tioned the mute disciple on the most deep and knotty 
points of theology ; he foimd, as he confessed, his equal, 
his superior. That dumb ox will make the world 
resound with his doctrines,” With Albert the faithful 
disciple returned to Cologne. Again he went back to 
Paris, received his academic degrees, and taught with 
universal wonder. Under Alexander IV. he stood up in 
Rome in defence of bis Older against the eloquent 
William de St. Amour ; he repudiated for his Order, and 
condemned by liis authority, the prophecies of the Abbot 
Joachim. He taught at Cologne with Albert the Great; 
also at Paris, at Rome, at Orvieto, at Viterbo, at Perugia. 
Where he taught, the world listened in respectful silence. 
He was acknowledged by two Popes, Urban IV, and 
Clement IV., as the first theologian of the age. He 
refused the Archbishopric of Naples. He was expected 
at the Council of Lyons, as the authority Mwcbst 
before whom all Christendoixi might be ex- 
pected to bow down. He died ere he ’had passed tlie 
borders of Naples at the Abbey of Rossa Nuova, near 
Terracina, at the age of forty-eight. Dark tales wore 

^ 2 
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tal4 of bis death only the wickedness of zniui cpniid 
deprive the world so early of such a wonder. The Uni- 

July IE, versity of Paris claimed, but in vain, the trea- 
sure of his mortal remains.' He was canonised 
by John XXIL 

Thomas Aquinas is throughout, above all, the Theo- 
logian. God and the soul of man are the only objects 
truly worthy of his philosophic investigation. This is 
the ‘function of the Angelic Doctor, the mission of the 
Angvl of the schools. In Ids works, or rather in his one 
great work, is the final result of all which has been 
decided by Pope or Council, taught by the Fathers, 
accepted by tradition, argued in the schools, inculcated 
in the Confessional. The Sum of Theology is the 
authentic, authoiitative, acknowledged code of Latin 
Christianity. Wo cannot but contrast this vast work 
with the original Gospel: to this bulk has grown the 
New Testament, or rather the doctrinal and moral part 
of the New Testament." But Aquinas is an intellectual 
theologian ; he approaches more nearly than most philo- 
sophers, certainly than most divines, to pure embodied 
intellect. He is perfectly passionless ; he has no polemic 

^ S«e vol. Ti p. 406, with the Unueisity in the Life in the Bol- 
quotation tiom Dante. One story was landists. 

that Chailes of Anjou had attempted • My copy of the Summa of Aquinas 
violenoe on a niece of S, Thomas, and has^above twelve bundled of the veiy 
that the Saint had detei mined to de- dosebt printed folio p.iges in double 
nounoe the crime before the Council of columns, without the indexes. I pre- 
Lyons; others said that Chailes re- tend not to have lead it, but who- 
seoted the ftee if not king-killing doc- ever is ciuious to know, as it were, 
trines of the treatise of S Thomas, de the ultimate deasions of the Latin 
R<^imme Principum. But tlieie is a Church on most theological oi ethical 
full account of the calm, pious death points will consult it , and will see 
of S. Thomas. He was ill moit! than the range and scope of that theology, 
a month, with every sign of natural and the groundwork of all the la^ei 
decay. casuistry. 

* Bead the remaikaUe letter of the 
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indigimtion, nothing of the Churchman’s jealousy and 
mu^cion ; he has no fear of the result of any investiga^ 
tion ; he hates nothing, hardly heresy ; loves nothing, 
sinless perhaps naked, abstract truth. In his serene 
confidence that all must end in good, he moves the most 
startling and even perilous questions, as if thiy were the 
most indiflferent, the very Being of God. G(d must be 
revealed by syllogistic process. Himself inwardly con- 
scious of the absolute harmony of his own intellectual 
and moral being, he places sin not so much in the will 
as in the understanding. The perfection of man is 
the perfection of his intelligence. He examines with the 
same perfect self-command, it might almost be said 
apathy, the converse as wcill as the proof of the most 
vital religious truths. He is nearly as consummate a 
sceptic, almost atheist, as he is a divine and theologian. 
Secure, as it should seem, in impenetrable armour, he 
has not only no apprehension, but seems not to suppose 
the possibility of danger ; he has nothing of the boast- 
fulness of self-confidence, but in calm assurance of vic- 
tory, gives every advantage to his adversary. On both 
sides of every question he casts the argument into one 
of his clear, distinct syllogisms, and calmly places him- 
self as Arbiter, and passes jadgeraont in one or a series 
of still more unanswerable syllogisms. He has assigned 
its unassailable province to Church authority, to tra- 
dition or the Fathers, failh and works; but beyond, 
within the proper sphere of philosophy, he asserts full 
freedom. There is no Father, even St. Augustine, who 
may not be examined by the fearless intellect. 

Thomas Aqumas has nothing like the boundless range 
of Albert the Great ; he disdains or fears Natural Philo- 
sophy. Within their common sphere he is the faithful 
disciple of the Master, but far surpasses him in clear* 
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ness, distinetness, ^precision, conQlusiveness. He had 
some works of Pla1», tmknown to Albert, acquired per- 
haps in his native Magna Grsecia ; but, with All^rt, 
he rejects the co-etemal ideas subsistent without and 
beyond the Deity. With Albert in that controversy he 
is a high Aristotelian, but repudiates as decisively the 
eternity of matter, the imperishability of the Universe. 

Aquinas has, as it were, three distinct and unmingling 
worlds: the world of God, the world of the immaterial 
angels and demons, tlio world of mingled matter and 
intelligence, — ^that of man. God is alone, the One 
absolute, infinite, self-subsistent, whose essence it is 
** to be,” No Eastern anti-materialist ever guarded the 
primal Godhead more zealously from any intrusive 
debasement. God is his own unique form; proceeds 
from no antecedent form, communicates with no inferior 
form. The Godhead is in itself, by itself, all that is. 
It is pre-existent to matter, eternally separate from 
matter.^ But Thomas must never lose the Christian 
theologian in the philosopher. All this abstract, un- 
mingling, solitary Deity, is not merely to bo endowed 
with his eternal, immutable attributes, Omnipresence, 
Omniscience, Providence, but reconciled with the mys- 
terious doctrine of the Trinity. Thomas has not merdy 
to avoid the errors of Plato and Aristotle, but of Arius 
and Sabellius ; and on the Trinity he is almost as diffuse, 
even more minute, than on the solo original Godhead. 
The most microscopic eye can hardly trace liis exquisite 
and subtle distinctions, the thin and shadowy differences 
of words which he creates or seizes. Yet he himself 
seems to walk unbewDdored in his own labyrinth ; he 
walks apparently as calmly and firmly as if he were in 


* C impair Haomu, p. 155. 
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open day; leaves nothing unqu^tioned* uncounted 
for; deles' the undefinablo^ distinguishes the undis* 
tinguishable ; and lays down his conclusions as if they 
were mathematical truths. ^ 

Aquinas’ world of Angels and Demons comprehended 
the whole mystic Hierarchy of the Areopagite. Matter 
is not their substance ; they are immaterial. They are 
not self-subsistent; being is not their essence.** They 
are, on one side, finite ; on the other, infinite : upw'ardS, 
finite ; for they are limited by the stem line which 
divides them from the Godhead : infinite, downwards ; 
for they seek no inferior subject But as that which 
diversifies, multiplies, and individualises, is matter, and 
divisibility is the essential property of matter, all the 
Angels, thence, logically, would be but one Angel, as 
there is but one pure spintuality. In this point, and 
about the whole subject of Angels, Thomas, instead of 
being embarrassed, seems to delight and revel; his 
luxury of distinction and definition, if it be not a con- 
tradiction, his imaginative logic, is inexhaustible. He 
is absolutely waiiton in the questions which he starts, 
and answers wi.h ^lll the grave satisfaction as on solemn 
questions of life and death.* 

The third world is that of matter and of man. The 
world was created by God according to forms (or ideas) 
existent, not without but within the Deity ; for God 
must have known wliat he would create. These forms, 
these ideas, these types of existing things, are part or 
God’s infinite knowledge ; they are the essence of God ; 


* **Es8e Angel] non est essentia sed * g. Utraoi in Angelis sit oogni- 
— Summa, i. qufcst. xii. tiomatutina etyespeitina.** Whether 

Ai-t. 4. They owe then beingtoafree angels leason by logic" had becA His- 
act of the divine will, Compare Hauiaj cussed before, 
leau, p. 155. 
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they are €kKL Man is inseparable from matter ; matter 
cannot exist without form.^ The sonl, the intelligence 
of man, constStutes the third world. It shares, in some 
degree, the immateriality of the two higher orders. It 
is self-subsistent ; but it needs the material body, as iti 
organ, its instrument. It is not, however, pre-existent. 
Origen was a name of ill repute in the Cliurch ; his 
doctrine therefore, by some subtle logical effort, must 
be rejected. Each separate soul is not created ere it is 
infused into the human body; this creation is simul- 
taneous; nothing imcreatfi is presu}>po8ed.' But if not 
self-^ubsistent, not possibly pre-existent, before theii 
union with the body, how, according to the orthodox 
doctrine, can souls be self-subsistent after the dissolution 
of the union ? St. Thomas takes refuge in tlie Angelic 
world. This, too, was created ; and the souls, retaining 
the individuality, which they had acquired in their con- 
junction with matter, withdraw as it were into this sepa- 
rate immaterial and unmingling world. 

It is obvious that our space only permits us to touch, 
and, we fear, with inevitable obscurity, some of the 
charactcristif*- views of St. Thomas. St. Thomas, like 
his predecessor, Albert., on the great question of univer- 
sals, is Eclectic; neither absolutely Realist, Concept 
tnalist, nor Nominalist. Universals are real only in 
God, and but seemingly, in |k)tcntiality rather than 
actuality; they are subjective in the intelligence of 
man; they result objectively in things. St. Tliomas 

^ OckI cannot create mattei without choaiet, sjmplicitei fatendnm est animas 
form; this is a necessary limit of his | simul cum coi|)oi ibus croon etiiifundi.** 
omuipotenco. It would be a oontradio 1 —Summa, i, quaest. xvin 3. “ Cie- 

tion.-xSiimma. . | atio est productio nlicujuo lei secundum 

” ** Cum anima sine corpoi'e cxistens suam totain substantiaro nullo prsesup- 
nM habeat suie natuis pei tectionem, posito quod sit mcroatom, vel ab 
neo Pous ab imjierfectii suum opus m- diquo ciestum.’*— Quest. 8, 
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Injects the DemocnteaiPL ^uxes of outward things, by 
which the atomistic philosophy accounted for our peiv 
ceptions : he admits images of things reflected and re* 
ceived by the senses as by a mirror, and so brought 
under the cognisance of the intelligence. The intellii^ 
gence has, as it were, only the power, a dormant faculty 
of knowledge, till the object is presented, through th© 
image. But the conception by the senses is confused, 
indeterminate ; till abstracted, analysed, at once univer- 
salised and individualised by the intelligence.® 

Yet Thomas ruled not in uncontested supremacy even 
in his intellectual realm : he was encountered 
by an antagonist as severely intellectual as 
himself. No doubt the jealousy of the rival orders, the 
Dominican and the Franciscan, had mueli to do with 
the war of the Scotists and the Thomists, which divided 
the very narrow world which understood, or thought 
they understood, the points in dispute, and the wider 
world who took either side, on account of the habit, 
Franciscan or Dominican, of the champion. It is sin- 
gular to trace, even in their Scholasticism, the ruling 
(jharacters, so oppugiiant to each other, of the two Orders. 

• “Cognitio indisiincta Amsi la tieizifeme si^cle, cctte savanto critique 
sensation anteneure h. I’lntellection, <1e la tacultc deconnnitie ” — Haureau, 
c'estconvenu , mats toute sensation et>t p, 203. I have made this extract, not 
nideterimnee, univeisellement confase, meiely because it contains an import- 
avant d’6tie achevde, avant d’etie acte ant illustration of the philosophy oi 
jm la termina, c’est-h-dire I’ldee indivi- Aquinas, but h(caus<‘ it is such a ie> 
duelle de la chose sentie, lefantome , de markable indication of the penetiative 
mime rmtellection n’est de\cnue cette good sense, which, notwithstanding all 
idee claue,pos]tive,absol ament aisTincte his scholastic subtlety, appeals, as ftu 
de toute autre, qui repond au mot huma- as my nariow acquaintance with his 
mte, qu’apris un ti avail de I’espi it qui woi ks, to set Aquinas above all School- 
distrait tout le piopre de I’humanite de men I h.ive read the splendid quarto 
la notion antliieure et contuse de Tam- volume of M Cnile, * Histoire de la 
malite. On ne s'attendait peui-ltie Vie etdes Kents deS. Thomas d*Aquia,’ 
ms A oe travail, ches un dooteur -du of whicii I much admire the-»type. 
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In Albert the Great, jukid in Bt Thomas, there is some- 
thing staid, robust, muscular, the calmness of conscious 
sttength ; their reasoning is more sedate, if to such a 
subject the term may be applied, more practical The 
intdligence of man is to be trained by severe discipline 
to the height of knowledge; and knowledge is its high 
ultimate reward. With the Franciscans there is still 
^ passion : in Bonaventura, the mild passion of 

^ Mysticism ; in Duns Scotus, if it may be so 

said, Logic itself is become a passion. Duns is, by 
nature, halbit, training, use, a polemic. In Ockham it 
is a revolutionary passion in philosophy as in politics. 
The true opposite, indeed rival he may be called, of 
Thomas, was his contemporary, his friend Bonaventura. 
These two men were to have met at the Council of 
Lyons. One died on the road, the other just lived to 
receive his Oardinars hat, with the full applause of that 
great (Ecumenic Synod : a Pope, an Emperor, and a 
King, attended his magnificent funeral. In Bonaven- 
tura the philosopher recedes ; religious edification is his 
mission. A much smaller proportion of his voluminous 
works is pure Scholasticism : he is teaching by the Life 
of his Holy Founder, St, Francis, and by what may be 
called a new Gospel, a legendary Life of the Saviour, 
which seems to claim, with all its wild traditions, equal 
right to the belief with that of the Evangelists. Bona- 
vontura himself seems to deliver it as his own unques- 
tioning faith. Bonaventura, if not ignorant of, feared or 
disdained to know much of Aristotle or the Arabians : 
he philosophises only because in his age he could not 
avoid philosophy. The philosophy of Bonaventura rests 
on the theological doctrine of Original Sin : the soul, 
exiled from God, must return to God. The most jiopu- 
lar work of Bonaventura, with his mystic admirers, was 
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the Itineliiy of tibe Soul to God. Tke Ipre of God, 
and the knowledge of God. proceed hannonionaty tc^ 
ther, through four degrees or kinds of light The ext^sr- 
nal light, by which we learn the mechanic arts: the 
inferior light, which shines through the senses, by these 
we comprehend individuals or things : the internal light, 
the reason, which by reflection raises the soul to in^l- 
lectual things, to universals in conception : the supeiior 
light of grace, which reveals to us the sanctifying vir- 
tues, shows us universals, in their reality, in God. 

Bonaventura rests not below this highest light.'* Phi- 
losophy pretends that it may soar to the utmost heights, 
and behold the Invisible; it presumes to aver that 
thought, by dwelling on God, may behold him in spirit 
and in truth. Against this doctrine Bonaventura pro- 
tests with all his energy. Eeason may reach the ulti- 
mate bounds of nature : would it trespass farther, it is 
dazzled, blinded by excess of light. Is faith in the 
intellect or in the aflections? it enlightens the intel- 
lect, it rules over the affections. Which has the greater 
certitude, knowledge or faith? There must be a dis- 
tinction. There is a knowledge which is confined to 
human things. There is a knowledge which is the 
actual vision of God. This ultimate knowledge, though 
of faith, is superior to faith ; it is its absolute perfection. 
There is a certainty of speculation, a certainty of adhe- 
sion. The certainty of adhesion is the certainty of 
faith; for this men have died. What Geometer ever 
died to vindicate the certainty of geometry ? ® All this 


I’ From Haureau, p. 224. i Sic major est certitude in ipsa fide 

« ** Est enim cei titudo speculatioms quam sit in habitu sciential, pro so quod 
et est certitudo adh«Dsionis, et puma rera fides magis &cit odhonere Ipi^m 
qmdem re»>picit intellertum, secunda %redenten) ventati creditas, quam fli- 
vwo raqueu ipsuni affectum. • . . ! quascientiaalicojuardsotsB. 
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law^ knowledge ought to be disdainfully thrown adid«!i^ 
for the knowledge of God. All sensible appearanceei 
all intellectual operations, should be dismissed; the 
whole weight of the affections be fixed and centred on 
the one absolute essence in God* The faithful Christian, 
if he might know the whole of physical science, would, 
in his loyal adhesion to his belief, loso all that science 
rather than abandon or deny one article of the faith. 
The* rapturf^R of Bonaveniura, lilce the raptures of all 
Mystics, treiiiblo on the borders of Pantheism : he would 
still keep up the distinction between the soul and God ; 
but tlio soul must aspire to absolute unity with God, in 
whom all ideas are in reality one, though many accord- 
ing to human thought and speech. But the soul, by 
contemplation, by beatic vision, is, as it were, to be lost 
and merged in that Unity.*^ 

Where the famous Duns Scotus was born, in Scot- 
DunsScotus Ireland, in Northumberland; why 

called the Scot, what was his parentage ; all 
is utter darkness, thick and impenetrable as liis own 
writings, from wiience some derived his Greek name, 
Scotos. He appeared a humble Franciscan at Oxford ; 


enim veios fideles nec pei aigumenta, 
neo pel tormentu, ncciwi blandimeata, 
mclinan posse ut veiitatem qium cie- 
d^tlt, saltem oie tcnus, nogont. btultus 
etlam eaaet jufeomeira qui pi o qoacunque 
oert& conclusione gcnimetriai, audoiet 
gubire mortem.” — In Seutent. xxiu. 
quasi. 11 a 14, quoted by llaumiu, p. 
220. Strange prediction of Ofllileu I 
•* Veras fidehs etiam si scuct totam 
physicam, mallet totath illam scientiam 
pei^ere^ quam uniim solum articulum 
pardere tel negare, adco adhaeiens ve- 
riteti creditSB.”— Ibid. 


^ ** Et quoniam cognoscens est ununi, 
et cognita sunt multa, ideo omzies idea 
m L)eo bont unum, becuudum icm, sed 
ttimen plures secundum lationem intel- 
ligendi sive dicendL”<--*ln Intel, u xxr, 
1-3, quoted by Rittei, p 496. “Tu 
autem, o amicc, circa mysticas %*isio&ea 
corroborate itinere et sensus deseie et 
intellectuales opeiationes, et sensibilia 
et inribibilia, et omne non ens et ens, 
et ad unitatem,ut possibile est, mbciiiB 
restitucie ipsius, qut est suptt* oronem 
euentiam et scientiam.” Itin. Ment. ad 
Deum, 2, 5, 7.— Ibid. p. 408. 
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tbe subtil Doctor gatl!jb^?ed aroimd him, 30^000 pnpiK 
At Paris he was not heard by less eager or countless 
crowda From Paris he went to Cologne, and there 
died. The vast writings of Duns Scotus, which as lec- 
tures, thousands thronged to hear, spread out as the 
dreary sandy wilderness of philosophy ; if its border be 
now occasionally entered by some curious t»*aveller, he 
may return with all the satisfaction, but hardly the 
reward, of a discoverer. The toil, if the story of his 
early death be true, the rapidity, of this man’s mental 
productiveness, is perhaps the most wonderful fact in 
the intellectual history of our race. He is said to have 
died at the age of thirty-four, a period at which most 
minds are hardly at their fullest strength, having written 
thirteen closely-printed folio volumes, without an image, 
perhaps without a superfluous word, except the eternal 
logical formularies and amplifications.® These volumes 
do not contain his Sermons and Commentaries, which 
were of endless extent. The mind of Duns might seem 
a wonderful reasoning machine ; whatever was thrown 
into it came out in syllogisms : of the coarsest texture, 
yet in perfect flawless pattern. Logic was the idol of 
Duns ; and this Logic-worship is the key to his whole 
philosophy. Logic was asserted by him not to be an 
art, but a science ; ratiocination was not an instrument, 
a means for discovering truth : it was an ultimate end ; 
its conclusions were truth. Even his language was 


* Haureau adopts this account of the very inaccurate wiiter, makes him a 
age of Duos without hesitation ; it has hearer of Alexander Hales m 1245; if 
beep pontiovertedy however, rather from so, at his death in 1308» he must have 
the incredibility of the fact tlian from been above sixty/ But no doubt the 
reascDs drawn ftom the vei y few known authority, whoever he was, of Trithe- 
circumstances or dates of his life. See nvius wrote Scholar C foHowei ), not 
SrhroMirh, xxiv. 437. Tritbemius, a Hearer. 
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Logiowonhip. The older Schoolmen preserved 8om0« 
thing of the sound, the flow, the grammatical constnio- 
tion, we must not say of Cicero or Livy, but of the earli^ 
Fathers, especially of St Augustine. The Latinity of 
^uns is a barbarous jargon.^ His subtle distinctions 
constantly demanded new words ; he made them without 
scruple. It would require the most patient study, as 
well as a new Dictionary, to comprehend his terms. 
Logic being a science, not an art, the objects about 
which it is conversant are not representatives of things, 
but real things; the conceptions of human thought, 
things, according to the Thomist theory, of second in- 
tention, are here as things of first intention, actual as 
subsistent. Duns, indeed, condescended to draw a dis- 
tinction between pure and applied Logic; the vulgar 
nqiplied Logic might be only an instrument ; the uni- 
versals, the entities of pure logic, asserted their unde- 
niable reality. Duns Scotus is an Aristotelian beyond 
Aristotle, a Platonist beyond Plato ; at tlie same time 
the most sternly orthodox of Theologians.*^ On the 
eternity of matter he transcends his master ; he accepts 
the hardy saying of Ayicembron,^ of the universality of 


^ Scotus has neither the philosophic 
dignity nor the calm wisdom of Thonus ; 
he IS 1 ude, polemic. He does not want 
tiieologic hatred. “ Saiaceiii — vilis&imi 
poici— .asini Manichei. llle maledictus 
Avenhoes."— Kittor, p. SCO. 

< ** Die Richtung, welche or semer 
Wiaseiischaft gegeben hat, ist duichaus 
kirchlich.’* — Ritter, p. 336. 

^ ** Je reviens, dib-il, k la thhiie 
d^Avioembron (ego aulem ad positi- 
o&em Avioembi*onis i^eo), et je sou- 
tiens d’abord que toute substance, crede, 
osrporelle on spintuelle, participe de la 
natidre. Je proare ensmte que oette 


matihre est uue en tous->-^uod sit Qhicft 
miitei la.*’ — llaureau, p 328. ** Sdbst 
die Matene, obwohl sie die niedngste 
Ton allem Seicndep ist, muss doch also 
ein Seiendes gedacht weiden iind hat 
ihre Idee m Gott,” — Kitter, p. 432. 
The modetm Baconian philosophy may 
appeal in one sense to have reached the 
same point as the metaphysical philo* 
Sophy of Duns Scotus, to have subtilised 
matter into immateriality, to have 
reached the pomt wliere the distincticn 
between the spiritual and matenal 
seems to be lost, and almost mocks de- 
RmtioQ. It IS arrived at centres oi 
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Be earned nuatter not osdy higher tW the 
intettnediate world of Detila and Angels^ but up into 
the Texy Sanctuary, into the Godhead itself. And how 
is this ? by dematerialising matter, by stripping it of 
everything which, to the ordinary apprehension, and not 
less to philosophic thought, has distinguished matter; 
by spiritualising it to the purest spirituality. Matter 
only became material by being conjoined with form. 
Before that it subsisted potentially only, abstract, unem- 
bodied, immaterial ; an entity conceivable alone, but as 
being, conceivable, therefore real. For this end the 
Subtle Doctor created, high abo\re all vulgar common 
matter, a primary primal, a secondary primal, a tertiarj 
primal matter ; and yet this matter was One. The uni- 
versal Primary primal matter is in all things ; but as the 
secondary primal matter has received the double form 
of the corruptible and incorruptible, it is shared between 
these two. The tertiary primal matter distiibutes itself 
among the infinite species which range under these ge- 
nera.* It is strange to find Scholasticism, in both its 
opposite paths, gliding into Pantheism An universal 
infinite Matter, matter refined to pure Spiritualism, com- 
prehending the finite, soimds like the most extreme 
Spinosism. But Scotus, bewildered by his own skilful 
word-juggling, perceives not this, and repudiates the 
consequence with indignation. God is still with him 


force, powers impalpable, imponder- 
able, infuiite. But it is one fthing to 
refine away all the qualities of mattei 
by experiment, and to do it by stnpping 
words of their conventional meaning 
Ml. Faraday *b discovenes and his fame 
wiU not meet the fate of I>unb Scotus 
* **Dicitur mateiia secundo pnma 
qiun mt rabjectum geneiationis et coi- 


ruptionib, quam mutant et transmutant 
agentia ci eato, sen angeli beu agentia 
corruptibilia ; quse ut dixi, addit ad 
mateiiam piimo primam, quia esw 
subjectum geneiationis non potest mm 
aliqufi foi m& subsiautiali aut sine quan- 
titate, quae sunt extra latioiiem matenn 
pMDo pnmae.*’ — Haureau. 
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the high« remote Monads above all things, tibongh 
throtigfaout all things.^ In him, and not without -him, 
according to what is asserted to be Platonip doctrine, 
are the forms and ideas of things. With equal zeal, and 
with equal ingenuity with the Tbomists, bo attempts to 
maintain the free mil of God, whom he seems to have 
bound in the chain of inexorable necessity.™ He saves 
it l)y a distinction which even his subtlety can hardly 
deliJW}. Yet, behind and without this nebulous circle, 
Dhns Scotus, as a metaphysical and an ethical writer, is 
remarkable for his bold speculative views on the nature 
of our intelligence, on its communication with the out- 
ward world, by the senses, by its own innate powers, as 
well as by the influence of the superior Intelligence. 
He thinks with perfect freedom; and if he spins his 
spider-webs, it is impossible not to be struck at once 
by their strength and coherence. Translate him, as 
some have attempted to translate him, into intel- 
ligible language, he is always suggestive, sometimes 
conclusive^ 

The \^ar of Scotists and Thomists long divided the 

^ Uaureau, p 3r)9. will do well to road the chapters of M. 

* “ L’ongme de toutes lea erreurs Hauieau, compared, if he will, with 
propagdes au bu jet do la Creation y lent, the heaviei synopsis of Bruckei, the 
dit-il, de ce qne le& philowiphes out neater of Tetinoman, the nioie full and 
temeraiiemont abbimile la voloutd di- el^oi ate examination of Ritter Ritter 
vine k la volonte humame , auabicom* dwells moie on the theological and 
bat'll de toutes ses foices cette assiini- ethiciU part of the system of Duns 
latiou, sails ieubSii,toutefoi8,li deuidler Scotus, whom he ranks not only as 
dune manidre satistaisanie ce quo c’e^t the most acute and subtlest, but, as 
la determination temporelle d’une note should seem, tlie highest of the School- 
dtemelle.*’ — Uaumu, p 363. The men. The pages in which he traces 
readei who may be curious to learn the theory of Sootus respecting the 
bow Duns Scotus soJvee other impoit- means by which oui knowledge is ao 
ant physical and metaphysical ques- quired aie most able, and full of inter 
tions, the pruinple of motion, the per- est foi the metaphysical reader, 
sonality and immortality ol the soul. 
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Sebook, not tbe less fisroe from the nttor darilness iu 
which it was enveloped. It is not easy to define in 
what consisted their implacable, unforgiven points of 
difference. If each combatant had been cqmpelied 
rigidly to define every word or term which he employed, 
(‘oncord fhight not perhaps have been impossible ; but 
words were their warfare, and the war of words their 
business, their occupation, their glory. 'Che Concep- 
tualism or Eclecticism of St. Thomas (he cannot be 
called a Nominalist) admitted so mu(‘h Realism, under 
other forms of spee(‘h ; tho Realism of l)uns Scotus was 
so absolutely a Realism of words, reality was with him 
something so thin and unsubstantial ; the August! niauLsm 
of St. Thomas was so guarded and bumpered by his high 
ethical tone, by his assertion of the loftiest Christian 
morality ; the Pelagianisin charged against Scotus is so 
purely metaphysical, so balanced by his constant, for 
him vehement, vindication of Divine grac^e," only with 
notions peculiar to his philosophy, of its mode of opera- 
tion, and with almost untraceablo distinctions as to its 
mode of influence, that nothing less than the inveterate 
pugnacity of Scl elastic Teacliing, and the rivalry of tlie 
two Orders, could have perpetuated the strife.® That 

" Rjtter, p .'159. He is not only vollziehn,” — Scotus duws a distinction 
orthodox on this point , ho is hierar- (he saves evei ything by a distinction 
ehical to the utmost. He adopts the which his subtlety iievei fails to fui* 
phiase asenbed to bt Augustine, that nish) tietwccn the absolute and eecond> 
he would not believe the Gospel but ary will of God. 
on the witness of the Church The ® Rittei thinks their philosophy vi- 
|>ower of the keys he extends not only tally oppugnaiit (]> 3G4), but it u in 
to temporal, but to eternal punishments reconciling their ])hilosophy with the 
— •* doch mit dem Zusatze, dass hiei - same orthodox theology that they again 
bei, so wie in andem Dingen der Priester approximate. One defines away neoes* 
nur als Weikzeug Gottes handle, weh sity till it ceases to be necessity, the 
cherselbst ernes bosen Engels Bichbedie- ather fetters free-will till it oewMi tn 
MU konnte urn etner giUtige Tauft zu be 

VOL. ly. 
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fitnte was nd^ doubt heightened and embittered by 
their real differences, which touched the most sensitive 
part of the Mediaeval Creed, the worship of the Virgim 
This was coldly and irreverently limited by the refusal 
of the Dominican to acknowledge her Immaculate Con-^ 
ceptiou and birth; wrought to a height fbove all 
former height by the passionate maintenance of that 
tenet in every Franciscan cloister, by every Franciscan 
Theologian. 

But, after all, the mortal enemy of the Franciscan 
scholasticism was in the Franciscan camp. The reli- 
gious mysticism of Bonaventura, the high orthodox sub- 
tilism of Duns Scotus, were encountered by a more 
wiuiam of dangerous antagonist. The scliism of Francis- 
odtham canism was propagated into its philosophy ; the 
Fraticolli, the Spiritualists, must have their champion 
in the Schools, and that champion in ability the equal 
of those without and those within their Order, of Aqui- 
nas, Bonaventura, Duns Scotus. As deep in the very 
depths of metaphysics, as powerful a wielder of the great 
arm of the war, Logic ; more fearless and peremptory, 
i\s less under the awe of the Church, in his conclusions — 
William of Ockham had already shaken the pillars of 
the hierarchical polity by Ids audacious assertion of the 
more than co-equal rights of the temporal Sovereign ; 
by his stern, rigid nominalism, ho struck with scholastic 
arguments, in the hardest scholastic^ method, at the 
foundations of the Scholastic Philosophy. William was 
of undistinguished birth, from the village of Ockham, in 
Surrey ; he entered into the Franciscan order, and was 
sent to study theology under Duns Scotus at Paris. The 
quarrel of Boniface VIII. and Philip the Fair was at its 
height. How 4ieeply the liaughty and rapacious Pope 
iiiid injured the Franciscan order, especially the English 
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Franciscans, has been toIA^^ How far William of Ock- 
ham was then possessed by the resentment of his Order, 
how far he had inclined to the extreme Franciseanism, 
and condemned his own Order, as well as the proud 
Prelates of the Church, for their avarice of wealth, does 
not clearfy appear. He took up boldly, unreservedly, tp 
the utmost height, the rights of temporal Sovereigns. 
In his Disputation on the ecclesiastical power he re- 
fused to acknowledge in the Pope any authority what- 
ever as to secular affairs. Jesus Christ himself, as far as 
he was man, as far as he was a sojourner in this mortal 
Mwld, had received from his heavenly Father no com- 
mission to censure Kings; the partisans of the Papal 
temporal omnipotence were to bo driven as heretics 
from the Church. In the strife of his Order witli 
John XXII., William of Ockham is, with Michael of 
Cesena and Bonagratia, the fearless assertor of absolute 
poverty.^ These men confronted the Pope in his power, 
in his pride, in Ins wealth. The Defence of Poverty by 
William of Ockham was the most dauntless, the most 
severely reasoned, the most sternly consequent, of the 
addresses ponied foith to astonished Christen- 
dom by these daring Revolutionists. Pope 
John commanded tlie Bishops of Ferrara and Bologna 
to examine and condemn this abominable book. Five 
years after, William of Ocikham, Michael do Cesena and 
Bonagratia, were arraigned at Avignon, and in close 
custody, for their audacious opinions. William of Ocsk- 
ham might already, if lie had any fear, shudder at the 
stake and the lire in which had perished so many of his 
biethren. They fled, took ship at Aigues Mortes, found 

f See vol. p. 90. rarum cemmiKsft.” — In Goldastue 

1 Duputatio buper pote«-taie eccler llonarchia. Compare Haureau, p. 419 
fiUincS piftlatis atque piuicipibus ter- ' Apud Brown, Fascicttlue, 
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then way to tife Court of horns of Bavaria. They were 
condenaned by, the Pope, cast off by their own Order. 
The Order at the Synod of Perpignan renounced the 
brotherhood of these men, who denounced their wealth 
as well as that of the Pope, and would admit nothing 
less than absolute, more than apostolic povei-ty. Their 
sentence was that of heretics and schismatics, depriva- 
tion of all privileges, perpetual imprisonment. But 
WJUiam of Ockham, in tlie Court of Louis, at Munich, 
laughed to scorn and defied their idle terrors. He 
became the champion of the Imperial rights, of the 
Franciscan Antipopc, Peter of Corbara. He did not 
live to put to shame by his firmer, and more resolute 
resistance to the Pope, the timid, vacillating, yielding 
Louis of Bavaria. 

William of Ockham was in philosophy as intrepid and 
as revolutionary as in his political writings. He is a 
consummate schoolman m his mastery, as m his use of 
logic ; a man who w^ears the armour of his age, engages 
in the spirit of his age, in the controversies of his age , 
but his philosophy is that of centuries later.** The scho- 
lastic theologian can discuss with subtlety equal to the 
subtlest, whether Angelic natures can be circumscribed 
in a certain place ; the Immaculate birth and conception 
of the Virgin, on which he i^ faithfully Franciscan ; 
Transubstantiation, on which he enters into the most 
refined distinctions, yet departs not from the dominant 
doctrine. As a philosopher, Ockham reverently secludes 
the Godhead ‘ from his investigation. I^ogic, which deals 

Quodlibeta. Gompaie SchroK^kh, the notion of God so boldly formed by 
xxxiv. 196*7, the older Schoolmen ” C*e»t precibe- 

* Qaodlibet. 11. ^atfstii. Haiireau, roent ccUe notion rationnelle de la 
422.— *ln anothe' part M. Haiireau substance divine que Guillaume d’Oek* 
sums up Ockhait i awful reseive on ham critique et reduit k un conc^ 
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with finite things, mu# not presume to discuss the Infi^ 
nite First Cause, He at once, and remorselessly, de- 
stroys all the idols of the former schoolmen. BeaJism 
must surrender all her multifarious essences, her abstract 
virtues, her species, her ideaa Universals arc but modes 
of thought ; even the phantasms of Aquinas must dis- 
appear. Ideas are no longer things ; they are the acts 
of the thinking being. Between the subject wlr'ch knows 
and the obje(‘t known there is nothing intermediate. 
The mind is one, with two modes or faculties, — sensi- 
bility and intelligence. Sensation is not siilficient to 
impart knowledge ; there must be also an act of intelli- 
gence : the foimer is purely intuitive, the latter is, as it 
were, judicial. The difference between the sensitive 
and intelligent is thus partly by experience, partly by 
reason. By experience, the child secs through sensa- 
tion, not through intelligence ; by reason, because the 
soul, when separate, sees intellectually, but not through 
the senses. The sensitive vision is the potential cause 
of the intellectual vision, but not the potential cause of 
the intellectual assent. After intuition comes abstrac- 
tion, sensation, o^ tf‘e intuitive notion, being always sin- 
gular ; abstraction may, as it wen*, insulate that which 
is singular, disengaging it from all its surrounding cir- 
cumstances ; it may introduce plurality, combine, com- 
pare, multiply. Thus ideas are simple perceptions, or 


arbitrairement cornposef, compob^ de 
concepts qui expriment l^ien, sans 
doute, quelqiie chose de Lheu {altqvod 
J}et)r mais ne dcMgnent p«i8 Dieu lui* 
mdme, (a substmee, I'es^ence de Dieu, 
quod e$t Deus . cette notion ab- 
stiajte de Dieu, cette notion qui, on le 
prouve bien, ne reprdsente pas son ob* 
jet, est la seule qua possMe Ja laison 


humaine, la seule qui lui permet de 
Boup^onnei , de devmer, de poser Tentite' 
mystei leuse de la supi dme cause. Fant* 
il desner une connaissance plusparfaite 
de cette cause? Sans aucun donte; 
mais en attendant, il faut s’en tenlr k 
ce qu’il salt.** — p. 454. See also the 
piecing pages. 
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cojiceptiom, and so not only Dill away the Deznocritean 
notions of actual Images which hare a local existence, 
and pass from the object to the sense, but likewise even 
the impressions, aa of a seal, which is the doctrine of 
Scotus, and the real phantasms of St. Thomas, “ Of 
V course he denies not the images or similitude of things 
in the organ of sight, but they are as the reflections in 
a mirror : they do not precede and determine, though 
they accompany the sensation. The universal is but a 
conception of the mind ; and as these conceptions are 
forced, or perpetuated by these processes, each is the 
repetition, the reflection of the other, in intelligence, 
gpeech, writing. Universals are words, whether con- 
ceived, spoken, or written words, which by common 
consent express under one term many singular things.* 
In this respect, then, is William of Ockham a Nominalist 
in the strongest sense. 

Thus may William of Ockham seem with fine and 
prophetic discrimination to have assigned their proper, 
indispensable, yet limited power and oflice to the senses; 
to have vindicated to the understanding its higher, 
separate, independent function ; to have anticipated the 
famous axiom of Leibnitz, that there is nothing in the 
intellect but from the senses, except the intellect itself ; 
to have anticipated Hobbes; foresliadowed Locke, not 
as Locke is vulgarly judged/ according to his later 
French disciples, but in himself ; ^ to have taken his 

• ** Dte que les idees ne sent plus —Quoted in Haureau, p 4(59. 
oonsiddrd^ coinme des chohet* mais T I must be alioweii to i efei to the 
cotrnne des actes du sujet pensant, que ' excellent aiticle on Locke in Mr. ILil- 
de chim^ies s’evanouiisent !” — p 4,J9, ! lam’s Literal y Histoiy , and to a very 

* “Eht . , . un.versale, vox vel elaboi|ite and able review of this grounds 
senptum, aut qiiodpunque aliud sig- work of Locke’s philosophy in the 
num ex modiiatione tel ^ oliintai io usu, * Edmbni gh Review,* lately republished 
Hgnifioam |>lura smgularia universe.’* | among the Essays by Mr. ISogers, 
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stand on the same ground with Kant. What Abilard 
was to the ancestors of the Schoolmen w^as Oekhfwn to 
the Schoolmen themselves. The Schoolmen could not 
but eventuate in William of Ockham ; the united stream 
could not but endeavour to work itself clear ; the inces- 
sant activity of thought could hardly fail to call forth a 
thinker like Ockham. 

Such was the character of the Scholastic Philosophy, 
such the chief of the scholastic philosophers, such the 
final assertion and vindication of the sole dominion of 
Latin Christianity over the mind of man. Between the 
close of this age, but before the birth of modern pljilo*» 
sopliy, was to come the Platonising, half Paganising 
school of Marsilius Ficinus: the age to end in direct 
rebellion, in the Italian philosophers, against Chris- 
tianity itself. But it was an extraordinai y fact, that in 
such an ago, when Latin Chnstianity might seem at the 
height of its medieval splendour and power, the age of 
chivalry, of Cathedral and Monastic architecture, of 
poetry in its romantic and religious forms, so many 
powerful intellects should be so incessantly busy with 
the metaphysics: of* religion ; religion, not as taught by 
authority, but n ligion under philosojihic guidance, with 
the aid, they might presume to say with the servile, the 
coinpulsoi y aid, of the Pagan Aristotle and the Moham- 
medan Arabians, but still with Aristotle and the Ara^- 
bians admitted to the honour of a hearing ; not regarded 
as odious, impious, and godless, but listened to with 
respect, discussed with freedom, refuted with confessed 
difficulty. With all its seeming outward submission to 
authority. Scholasticism at last was a tacit universal 
insurrection against authority; it was the swelling of 
the ocean before the storm ; it began to assign bounds 
to that wliich had been Hie universal all-embracing 
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domain ofTh^iogy* It was a sfgn of the reawakening 
life of the human mind that Theologians dared, that 
they thought it their privilege, that it became a duty to 
philosophise. There was vast waste of intellectual 
labour ; but still it was intellectual labour. Perhaps at 
no time in the history of man have so many minds, and 
those minds of great vigour and acuteness, been em- 
ployed on subjects almost purely speculative. Truth 
was the object of research ; truth, it is true, fencech 
aWut by tlie strong walls of authority and tradition, 
but still the ultimate remote object. Though it was 
but a trammelled reluctant liberty, liberty which locked 
again its own broken fetters, still it could not but keep 
alive and jiorpetuate the desire of more perfect, more 
absolute emancipation. Philosophy once heard could 
not be put to silence. 

One man alone, Eoger Bacon, even in his own day, 
had stood aloof from this all-absorbing Theology, this 
metaphysical or ontological philosophy, which, with all 
the rest, was the dominant aim of all profound and 
rigidly syllogistic investigation ; the primary, if not 
exclusive subject matter of all the vast volumes, in 
which the same questions, argued in the same forms, 
revolved in oteriial round. linger Bacon alone sought 
other kuowh'dge, and by other processes of thought and 
reasoning. Not that physical, or mathematical, or even 
experimental seieneos were absolutely disdained or pro- 
scribed among the highest Theologians . tliey were pur- 
sued by Albert the Great with the ardour of his all- 
grasping intellect. But with lioger Bacon they were 
the predominant master-studies. Even he, on his side, 
could not withdraw entirely from that which had been 
so long, and was to be still, so exclusively the province 
of all human thought, which must occupy it more or 
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less, Theology; but .the others were manifestly the 
engrossing pursuit, the passion, as far as' such men are 
capable of passion, of his mind. Yet Latin Christianity 
can hardly lay claim to the glory, whatever that ‘might 
be, of lioger Bacon. The Church, which could boast 
her Albert, Aquinas, Bonaventurn, Duns Scotus, repu- 
dtated Roger Bacon with jealous siispudon. That which 
is his fame in later days, heaped on him, in liis owa, 
shame and persecution. For at least ten years he was 
in prison ^ it is not quite clear tliat he ever emerged 
from that prison. Y'et, though he has no proper place, 
though he is in no way the son or the scholar of Latin 
Christianity, still, in justice to the rulers in Latin Chris- 
tendom, as well as characterising their rule (the excep- 
tional man often throws the strongest light on the 
times), must be instituted a more close, yet of necessity 
rapid investigation into the extent and causes of the 
persecution of Roger Bacon. 

At Oxford, his first place of study, Roger Bacon was 
remarked for his zeal in mathematical and Bomaiwut 
scientific studies.* But Paris was at that time 
to Transalpine Christendom what Athens was to latei 
Rome. Without having attended lectures at Paris, no 
one could aspire to learned, or philosophical, or theolo- 
gical eminence. At Paris his great talent and acquire- 
ments obtained Jiim the name of the “Wonderful 
Doctor.” It was at Pans no doubt that he matured 
those studies, which he afterwards developed in his 
“Greater Work.”* He could not but excite wonder; 

* It IS disputed whether at Merton lodged both m one and in the other. 
College or Biazenose Hail. As Bacon The halls weie merely places of 
' was not a member of Merton College, denoe for Scholars 
aoooiidiDg (o the ia^shion of the da7 he • The Opus Majua. 
may possibly at different times have 
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doubtless he diJ 6x<^ more than wonder, for he dared 
to throw off entire^ the bondage of the Aristotelian 
logic. When he judged Aristotle, it should seem, only 
by those parts of his works, matured in the Dialectics 
of the Schools, he would have been the Omar of Aris* 
totle ; he would willingly have burned all his books, as 
wasting time, as causes of error, and a multiplication of 
ignorance.** But Aristotle, as a philosopher, especially 
as commented by Avicenna, after Aristotle the prince 

jfliilosophers, is the object of his profound reverence. 
Me studies of Eoger Bacon embraced eveiy branch 
of physical science. Astronomy, Optics, Mechanics, 
Ohemistry. He seems even to have had some glimpses 
of that which lias first grown into a science in our own 
day. Ho was an industrious student of all languages, 
Hebrew, .Greek, Arabic, the modern tongues. He had 
a dim notion of their kindred and filiation. He had a 
vision of a Universal Grammar, by whicli all languages 
were to be learned in an incredibly short space of time.® 
In Paris his fellow-student was tlie famous Robert Gros- 

*‘SI hal)eieni jwtestxtein suppi moie ** Ceitnm ent niihi quod mtra 
)iht08 A^l^lok*l^s, ego facerem omiips tres dies quemcunqne diligentem et 
itvmnii, qmu non est nisi tempoii'» confidentem docei em Hebroeum et simul 
ft'Dissio studeie in dhs, et causa ei roils, legere ot intclligere quicqnid sancti 
et multiplicati eiioiis” See on the dicpnt et $>apiente& antiqui in expo&i- 
tianslators of Aiistotlo, Opus MajubJ tione sacu textOs, et quicquid pertmet 
xpiftted by Jebb in Prajfat i c xiii ad iJIius textfts correctionem, et expo- 
« As his astionomy sometim<*s tarn- Mtionem,si \ellet seeieicere secundum 
}>eied with astrology, his ohemistn de> doctrinam do<tani et pei tits dies 
geneinted into alchem), ro Ins know- sc*iiet de Graico iterum, ut non solum 
ledge of languages was not without j seiretlegeieet lutclligeieqiucquid perti- 
wbat, m modern times, ni ight be 1 net ad theologiam , sed ad philosophiam el 
bmnded as chai latanism He professed j ad lingunm Latiniim.” — Epist de Laud, 
that^ acoonling to his UniveiNal Gram-I S SfTipt ail P. Clement. IV, Here too 
mar, he oould impart to an apt and j he w bieaking up the way to BibJuta 
scholai a knowledge of Hebiew | ci’iicisoi. 
m three dayi^ of Greek m as many | 
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tete : the intimate friendship ,of such a man couM not 
but commend him to the fevour of some of the loftier 
Churchmen- He returned to Oxford, and in an evil 
hour took tKe fatal step (it is said by the advicO of 
Grostfete, who was infatuated with tlie yet ardent zeal 
of the Franciscans) of becoming a Franciscan Friar* 
Thus he became not merely subject to the general dis- 
cipline of the Church, but to the narrower, more rigid, 
more suspicious rule of the Order.*^ It was difficult lor 
a man of great powers to escape being Dominican or 
Franciscan. The Dominicans were severe and jealously 
orthodox. The Inquisition was entrusted to them ; but 
they had a powerful and generous corporate spirit, and 
great pride in men of their own Order who showed 
transcendant abilities. The Franciscan Generals were, 
with the exception perhaps of John of Parma, and of 
8t. Bonaventura, men of mean talent, of contracted and 
jealous minds, with all the timidity of ignorance.® The 
persecutor of Koger Bacon was Jerome of Ascoli, the 
General of his own Order; first when as Cardinal he 
was aspinng towards the steps of the Papal throne ; 
afterwards when he visceuded that throne as Nicolas IV.** 
Nor indeed were wanting at that time causes which 
mjiglit seem to justify tins ungenerous timidity in the 
Franciscans, ^ey were watched with the jealousy of 
hatred by the Dominicans. Masters of the Inquisition, 
the Dominicans would triumph in the detection of 

According to some he s’dtaient egai^s parmi eux.” — M. V. 

Franciscan at Pans. de Clerc, Hist. Lit. de la Fiance, xx 

• ‘*Le8 Franciscains, toujours goii- p 230, 
rern^s, si Ton excepte Saint Bonaven- * Jerome d*Ascoli was at Pans, the 
tuia,pardesg^neiauxd*un menu talent probable date of Bacon's persecution^ 
et d'un m^iocre savo'r, nese sentaient in 1278. I cannot but doubt the datu 
qu' humili^ de la presence et de la usiAtlly assigned to his biitlr. 
gloire deb hommea de meiite, qur 
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Fjwmcificaii liert*ti^ There had been already the first 
fending of their body by the fatal schism, under John 
of Parma, hardly allayed by the gentle and commanding 
rule of Bonaventura. The fierce democratic Ghibellin- 
iism was even now fermenting among them, hereafter to 
b^^eak out in the Anti-Papal writings of William of Ock- 
ham* lioger Bacon himself might seem disposed to 
, tamper with perilous politics. On his return to Oxford, 
he preached, it is said, before King Henry IIL, and 
denouticod, in no measured terms, the employment of 
jf^reuch and (Gascon Nobles and Prelates in the great 
offices of State; the prodigality of the King towards 
these foreign favourites; his blind confidence in the 
Bishop of WiiKihester ; his placing foreign Poitevins 
in possession of the chief forts and strongholds in the 
realm. Even in his own Order, Roger Bacon is said 
to have shown the natural contempt of a man of his 
high acquirements for the ignorance and superstition 
of his brethren ; to have let fall alarming words about 
Reform in tlie Franciscan Convents. Yet was ho not 
without powerful fritmds; Grostete, of Lincoln, and, 
after Grost^to’s death, men at least pf wealth and 
liberality. He is reported to have received at Oxford 
no less a sum than 2000 Paris livres for books and 
instruments. 

Even the Church as yet seemed more disposed to 
admire and to honour, than to look witli cold suspicion 
Aj> wee wonderful man. Pope Clement IV. 

acci^pted the dedication of the Work which 
contained all the gi-eat principles of his philosophy ; all 
on which his awe-struck brethren looked as fearful 
magic. He received the work itself with some instru- 
ments invented by Bacon to illustrate his experiments. 
These Bacon, notwithstanding the direct prohibition of 
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the Bulers of his Order, who threatened Mm with the 
forfeiture of his book, the penalty of con- oi«iiiintxr 
finement on bread and water, if he ^red to 
communicate with any one what might be his unla^ftL 
discoveries,*^ despatched through John of Paris to Rome* 
Philosophy was thus as it were entering its appeal to 
the Pope. Clement IV. was a Frenchman; no doubt 
knew the fame of Bacon at Paris. He had written , a 
letter to Bacon entreating the communication of his 
famous wonders. Bacon had not dared to answer this 
jetter till Clement was on the Papal throne ; and even 
the Pope himself dared not openly to receive this appeal 
of philosophy. He stipulated that the books and the 
instruments should be sent as secretly as possible.*^ 
For the ten years which followed the death of laes- 
Clement IV., Bacon lived an object of wonder, 
terror, suspicion, and of petty persecution by his envious 
or his superstitious brethren. He attempted to propi- 
tiate Honorius IV. by a treatise on ‘The Mitigation of 
the Inconveniences of Old Age.’ * At the close of these 
ten years, came to Paris, as l;ogate from Pope Nicolas 
III., Jerome of Asv^jli, General of the Franciscan Order. 
Jerome was a true Franciscan ; and before liim the 
Franciscans found ready audience m the arraignment 
of that fearful magician, their Brother. It is singular 
that among the specific charges was tliat of undertaking 
to predict future events. Bacon’s own words show that 

* Sub pi£ece}>toet}xrn& anlissionis quoted in an extrenielj good aiticle on 
hbn et jejunio in paneet aqua pluiibus Koger Bacon in Didot’s new Biogiaphie 
diebus, piohibuerunt enm a communi- Universelle, winch has avoided or cor- 
cando bcnptum aliquod a se factum cum lected many eiiois in the old bii»» 
aliis quibuscunque ’’ — Opus Majus, giaphies. 

MS Cott. fol 3. 1 Honorius IV not Nicolas IV. Sn 

^ ** Hoc quanto secretius poteris, Hio6 Lit de la France, p. 223, 
hem,** — ^Wadding, Ann. 11, p 294, 
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the ehai^e, ^o|[ever puerile, was true: ‘‘But for the 
stupidity of th<^ employed, he would have fesmed 
astronomical tables, which, by marking the times when 
the heavenly bodies were in the same positions and con^ 
junctions, would have enabled him to vaticinate their 
influence on human affairs.” ** That which to us was 
the rare folly of a wise man, to his own age was the 
crime of a wicked one. The general accusation was far 
more wide and indefinite, and from its indefimteness 
more terrible. It was a compact with the Devil, from 
whom alone he had obtained liis wonderful knowledge, 
and wrought his wonderful works. In vain Bacon sent 
out his contemptuous and defiant treatise on the nullity 
of magic: “Because things are above your shallow 
undci*8tandings, you immediately declare them works of 
the Devil ! ” In such words he arraigns not the vulgar 
alone : “ Theologians and Canonists, in their ignorance, 
abhor these things, as works of magic, and unbecoming 
a Christian.” And thus the philosopher spoke against 
his whole Order; and before a Cardinal Legate, a 
Master of that Order. Roger Bacon was consigned to 
a Monastic dungeon at least for ten years ; and as it is 
not likely that Jerome of Ascoli, as Pope, would miti- 
gate the rigour, no doubt conscientiously exercised, 
most probably for five years more, till the close of the 
Pontificate of Nicolas IV. If he emerged from the 


Thiioughout Bacon’s astiological but as by its intense heat inflaming the 
section (read fzoni p 237), Uie heavenly blood and passions of men It is an 
bodies act entuely through their phy- exaggoiation (unphilosophical enough) 
sical pi opei ties, cold, he<it< moisture, of the intluences of the planetai y bodies, 
drought. The comet causes war Che and the poweis of human observation 
attiibutes the vrars* then i aging in to ti ace then eHeets, but veiy different 
Burope to a comet) not as a meie aibi- fiom ^hat is oidmanly conceived of 
traiy sign, nor as by magic mHuenoe | judicial astiology 
(wS! this he rejects as anile superstitwu), j 
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darkness of his prison^ ib 'was not more than a yeai 
before his deatL 

The value and extent of Boger Bacon’s scientific 
discoveries, or prophecies of discoveries, how far his 
own, or derived from Arabian sources, belongs rathei 
to the history of philosophy than of Latin Christianity. 
His astronomy no doubt had enabled him to detect the 
error in the Julian year : three centuries t(‘o soon he 
proposed to Clement IV. to correct the Calendar by Bis 
Papal authority: but I presume not to enter fiirther 
into this or kindred subjects. In Optics his admirers 
assert that he had found out many remarkable laws, the 
principle of the Telescope, the Ilefraction of Light, the 
cause of the Rainbow. lie fiamed burning glasses of 
considerable magnitude. Mechanics were among his 
favourite and most successful studies. In his Chemistry 
he had reached, or nearly reached, the invention of 
gunpowder : it is more ceitain that he sought the philo- 
sopher’s stone, or at least a transmuting elixir with 
unlimited jpowers. There are passiiges about mounting 
in the air without wings, and self-moving carriages, 
travelling at vast 3p'*ed without horses, which sound 
like vaticinations of still more wonderful things. He 
had no doubt discovered the cause of the tides. It is 
for others, too, to decide how far in the geneial prin- 
ciples of his plulosophy he had anticipated his greater 
namesake, or whether it was more than the sympathy 
of two kindred minds working on the same subjects, 
which led to some singular yet very possibly fortuitous 
coincidences of thought and expression.™ This, how- 

“ See Mr. Forster’s ‘Mohammedan- most valuable addfition to the published 
fcm Unveiled,' and Mi, Hallam’s judi- woiks of liogei Bacon. His voloasi 
Clous remarks/ Lit Hist. Mr Brewei contains the Opus Tertium, the Opus 
vU the Bolls publications) has made a Mums, the Computus, &c. This pub* 
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ever, b cettaio^'tbat although the second Bacon’s great 
work, as addressed to Europe, might condescend to 
the Latin form, it was in its strong copious Teutonic 
English that it wrought its revolution, that it became 
the great fountain of English thought, of English saga- 
city, the prelude to and the rule of English scientific 
discovery. 

Roger Bacon has rather thrown us back in our (*hrono- 
logy to the age of the older Scholasticism ; but Scholas- 
ticism ruled supreme almost to the close of exclusive 
Latin Christianity ; it expired only by degrees ; its bonds 
were loosened, but not oast off : if its forms had given 
place to others more easy, natural, rhetorical, its modes 
of thought, its processes of ratio(*ination, its logic, and 
its definitions, still swathed the dead body of Christian 
Theology. Gerson was still in a great degree a school- 
man, Wycliffe himself at Oxford was a schoolman. But 
Latin Christianity was not all scholastic theology, it 
was religion also; it did not altogether forget to be 
piety, holiness, charity; it was not content with its 
laborious endeavours to enliglit(‘n the mind: it knew 
still that the heart was its proper domain. The religious 
feelings, the religious affc‘ctious, the religious emotions, 
were not abandoned for tlie eternal syllogisms of the 
schools, the interminable process of twentyfold asser- 
tion, twentyfold objection, twentyfold conclusion. It 
was not enough tliat the human intelligence should be 
taught that it W'as an efflux, a i>art of the Divine intel- 


limtion (London, 18r>9)api (US to ha\(> Cliarlos, I with all his admi- 

been unknown to M Chat les, in vs hos>e ration of Koixo Bacon, reduces his 
elaborate WO) k, *Ko^r Bacon, sa Vie, sticntiiic attamments very* consider* 
•es Ottvinges, ses Doctimes* (Pans, ably, nnd seem oigly on just grounds,— 
1881), these writings are quoted aad | Pait iv, c. 3 
fxtractid from, as if still MSS. M. I 
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Ugence^ Nop was the higher office of training the sonl 
of man to communion with Christ by faith, purity, and 
love, altogether left to what may be called Scholastic 
Mysticism. In one remarkable book was gathered' ^nd 
concentered all that was elevating, passionate, pro- 
foundly pious, in all the older mystics. Gerson, Eys- 
broek, Tauler, all who addressed the heart in later 
times, were summed up, and brought into onfe circle of 
light and heat, in the single small volume, the imitation 
< Imitation of Christ.’ That this book supplies 
some imperious want in the Christianity of mankind, 
that it supplied it with a fullness and felicity, which left 
nothing, at this period of Christianity, to be desired, its 
boundless popularity is the one unanswerable testimony. 
No book has been so often reprinted, no book has been 
so often translated, or into so many languages, as the 
* Imitation of Christ.’ “ The mystery of its authorship, 
as in other cases, might have added to its fame and cir- 
culation ; but that mystery was not wanted in regard to 
the ‘ Imitation.’ Who was the author — Italian, German, 
French, f’leming With each of these races it is taken, 
up as a question of national vanity. Was it the work 
of Priest, Canon, Monk? This, too, in former times, 
was debated with the eagerness of rival Orders.^ The 
size of the book, the manner, the style, the arrange- 


® According to M, Michelet (whose 
rhapsody, as usual, contains much 
which IS striking truth, much of his 
peculiar sentimentalism) there are sixty 
translations into French , in some re- 
spects he thinks the Fiench translation, 
the * Consolation,’ moie pious and 
touching than the original. 

® Italian, Fiench, Geiman idioms 
haTe been detected. ^ 

^ Several recent writere, especially , 
VOL. IX. 


M. Onesime Roy, ‘ Etudes sui les Mys- 
t^ies,* have thought that they have 
proved it to be by the famous Gerspn. 
If any judgement is to be formed fiom 
Gerson’s other writings, the mtenpat 
evidence is conclusive against him. 
M. Michelet has some quotations from 
Thomas h Kerapis, the author at leaat 
of a thick volume published under tlmt 
nAne, which might seem equally ,io 
endangei his claim. But to me, thiwiPi 
V 
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ment, as well ^ its profound syxnpathy with all the 
religious feelings, wants, and passions; its vivid and 
natural expressions, to monastic Christianity what the 
Hebrew Psalms are to our common religion, and to our 
common Christianity; its contagious piety; all con- 
spired to its universal dissemination, its universal use. 
This one little volume contained in its few pages the 
whole essence of the St. Victors, of Bonaventura with- 
0||,t his Franciscan peculiarities, and of the later Mystic 
school. Yet it might be easily held in the hand, 
carried about where no other book was borne, — in the 
narrow cell or chamber, on the journey, into the soli- 
tude, among the crowd and throng of men, in the 
prison. Its manner; its short, quivering sentences, 
which went at once to the heart, and laid hold of and 
clung tenaciously to the memory with the compression 
and completeness of proverbs;*^ its axioms, each of 
which suggested endless thought; its imagery, scrip- 
tural and simple, were alike original, unique. The 
style is ecclesiastical Latin, but the peifection of ecclesi- 
astical Latin, — brief, pregnant, picturesque ; expressing 
profound thoughts in the fewest words, and those words, 
if compared with the scholastics, of purer Latin sound 
or construction. The facility with which it passed into 
all other languages, those especially of Koman descent, 
bears witness to its perspicuity, vivacity, and energy. 
Its arrangement has something of the consecutive pro- 
gress of an ancient initiation ; it has its commencement. 


inAu’ior, the other devotional woi ks i thought and Ituiguage and style. See 
there ascribed to Thomas h KenipisJ the Opera T.hKem pis: Antwerp, 16 15. 
the Soliloquium Animse, the Hortulus 4 It is singulai how it almost escapes 
Kosaium, and Vallis Liliorum, even the or avoids that fatal vulgarism of most 
Sermons, if not quite so pure, are more mystic works, metaphoia taken from 
than kindred, absolutely the same, m | our lowet senses, the taste, the touclu 
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its middle, and its dose ; dilcrimmating yet leading up 
the student in constant ascent ; it is an epopee of the 
internal history of the human soul. 

The ^Imitation of Christ ’ both advanced and arrested 
the development of Teutonic Christianity ; it was pro* 
phetic of its approach, as showing what w^as demanded 
of the human soul, and as endeavouring, in its own way 
to supply that imperative necessity; yet b} hs defi- 
ciency, as a manual of universal religion, of eternal 
Christianity, it showed as clearly that the human mind, 
the human heart, could not rest in the Imitation. It 
acknowledged, it endeavoured to fill up the void of 
personal religion. The Imitation is the soul of man 
working out its own salvation, with hardly any aid but 
the confessed necessity of divine grace. It may be 
because it is the work of an ecclesiastic, a priest, or 
monk; but, with the exception of the exhortation to 
frequent communion, there is nothing whatever of sacer- 
dotal intervention: all is the act, the obedience, the 
aspiration, the self-purification, self-exaltation of the 
soul. It is the Confessional in whicli the soul confesses 
to itself, absolves iijclf; it is the Direction by whose 
sole guidance the soul directs itself. The Book abso- 
lutely and entirely supersedes and su2)plies the place of 
the spiritual teacher, th^ spiritual guide, the spiritual 
comforter: it is itself that teacher, guide, comforter 
No manual of Teutonic devotion is more absolutely 
sufficient. According to its notion of Christian perfeo 
tion, Christian perfection is attainable by its study, and 
by the performance of its precepts : the soul needs no 
other mediator, at least no earthly mediator, for its 
nnion with the Lord. 

But ‘ The Imitation of Christy’ the last effort of Tjatin 
Christianity, is still monastic Christianity. It is abso^ 

M 2 
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hitely and ^eiJlrdly seflfish in its aim, as in its acts. Its 
sole, single, exclusive object^ is the purification, the 
elevation of the individual soul, of the man absolutely 
isolated from his kind, of the man dwelling alone in the 
solitude, in the hermitage of his own thoughts; with no 
fears or hopes, no sympathies of our common nature : 
he has absolutely withdrawn and secluded himself not 
only from the cares, the sins, the trials, but from the 
duties, the connexions, the moral and religious fate of 
the world. Never was misnomer so glaring, if justly 
considered, as the title of the book, the ‘ Imitation of 
Christ.’ That which distinguishes Christ, that which 
distinguishes Christ’s Apostles, that which distinguishes 
Christ’s religion — ^the Love of Man — ^is entirely and 
absolutely left out. Had this been the whole of Chris- 
tianity, our Lord himself (with reverence be it said) had 
lived, like an Essene, working out or displaying his 
own sinless perfection by the Dead Sea : neither on the 
Mount, nor in the Temple, nor even on the Cross. The 
Apostles had dwelt entirely on the internal emotions of 
their own souls, each by himself, St. Peter still by the 
Lake of Gennesaret, St. Paul in the desert of Arabia, 
St. John in Patmos. Christianity had been without 
any exquisite precept for the purity, the happiness ol 
social or domestic life; without self-sacrifice for the 
good of others ; without the higher Christian patriotism, 
devotion on evangelic prmciples to the public weal; 
without even the devotion of the missionary for the 
dissemination of Gospel truth; without the humbler 
and gentler daily self-sacrifice for relatives, for the wife, 
the parent, the child. Christianity had never soared to 
be lie civiliser of the world. ** Lt^t the world perish, so 
the single soul can escape on its solitary plank from the 
general wreck,” such had been its final axiom. The 
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‘Imitation of Ohrint* begk^ in selfT-terminatas m self. 
The simple exemplary sentence, “ He .went about doing 
good,” is wanting in the monastic gospel of this pious 
aealot. Of feeding the hungry, of clothing the naked, 
of visiting the prisoner, even of preaching, there is pro- 
found, total silence. The world is dead to the votary of 
the Imitation, and he is dead to the world, dead in a 
sense absolutely repudiated by the first vital principles 
of the Christian faith. Christianity, to be herself again, 
must not merely shake off indignantly the barbarism, 
the vices, but even the virtues of the Mediasvah of 
Monastic, of Latin. Christianity. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Christian Latin Poetry. I^l8tor}^ 

What did Latin Christianity add to the treasures of 
l^ttn poetry ? Poetry, as in Greece, may have its dis* 
tiilct ppoclis in different forms, but it rarely, if ever, 
renews its youth.* Hardly more than half a century 
contains all that is of the highest order in Latin poetry — 
Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, Horace, the Elegiacs, Ovid. 
Even that noble declamatory verse, which in the best 
passages of Lucan, in Juvenal, and even in Claudian 
(this, with the philosophic and didactic poetry, Lucre- 
tius, Virgil, and the exquisite poetry of common sense 
and common life in Horace, the only indigenous poetry 
of Rome), dies feebly out in the triumph of Christianity 
over Heathenisiii, as celebrated by Frudentius in his 
book against Symmachus. 

The three earlier forms of Christian Latin poetry 
£Sn^Poetry l^arajihrases of the Scripture, II. Le- 

gends of Saints, and III. Hymns — with a few 
controversial poems, like that of g. Prosper on Pela- 
gianism. I. In the Sfiriptural Poems the life and 
energy of the biblical annalists or poets are beaten out 
to pleonastic and wearisome length; the antithetic or 

• It has done so Ix^sides m (i4 wee, dej on ; Germany but one, and that a 
in England alone, hardly in Italy, un> kte one, of Schiller and Goethe The 
less Alfieri be adiniited to make a third, most striking parallel is in India, of 
Epoch, with Dante and Petraich, with the vast Epics, the Mahabarata and 
Ariosto and Tasso. Spam has had but Bamajana, ot the Draiba of CaUia&a. 
•M, that of Lope, Cerrantea, and Cai* of the Lyric Gita GotMa# 
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parallelistic form of the Hebrew poetry is entirely lost ; 
the uncongenial Orientalism of thought and imagery 
will not submit to the hard involutions of the Latin? it 
dislocates the harmony of the verse, if verse still retains 
or strives after harmony, without giving its own rude 
strength or emphatic force. The Vulgate alone, by 
creating almost a new language, has naturalised the 
biblical tlioughts and figures, which obstinately refuse to 
be bound in the fetters of the Latin Hexameter. The 
infallible poetic sentiment of mankind will still refuse 
the name of poetry to the prolix, though occasionally 
vigorous, versifications of Fortunatus, Juvoncus, Sedu- 
lius, Arator, Avitus, and the rest. As to the old voy- 
ager in the vast interminable ocean, if ho beheld on 
some dreary mass of rock a patch of brilliant green, a 
tuft of graceful trees, a cool rush of water, it became 
a paradise — a Tinian or a Juan Fernandez — and is 
described as one of the Elysian islands : so the curious 
reader, if, on traversing these endless poems, he dis- 
covers some lines more musical, some images more 
happily embodied in words, some finer or more tender 
thoughts expressed .rot without nature, he bursts out 
into rapture, and announces a deep mine of rich and 
forgotten poetry. The high-wrought expectations of 
the next visitants revenge their disappointment by 
exaggerating perhaps the dreariness and the barren- 
ness.*’ In these poems creative power there is and can be 

^ Even M. Guizot, in his Lectures Milton has fiven thorn, Poetry. So 
on Civilisation, cites |>dssagestioni these too M. Ampere in his valuable Leo 
authoi's. With praise, as it seems to me, tures. The passage which 1 have 
fer beyond then due. They are pre- quoted from Dracontius the Sponiard, 
Miltonic, as he asset ts, in some of then m the History of Christianity (in. p, 
thoughts, in some of their imagery, 356), still appears to me the most 
that IS, they aie diawn from the same favoiiTable example which has occurred 
bovrees; but what they want is, what in ikm oonrse of my reading : and I 
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none; iuTentica been a kind of sacrilege, (The 
Hebrew poetry, in'lhe coldest and most artificial transla* 
tion, preserves sometliing of its life and sententious 
vigour, its bold figures and imagery ; in the many-folded 
dffoud of the Latin poetic paraphrase it is a mummy. 

The Epic Poetry of Latin Christianity^ (I feel the 
abuse of the words) had done its work of paraphrase, or 
bad nearly exhausted itself in a few centuries ; but if it 
sunk almost into silence from the fifth to the eighth, 
it rose again more ambitious, and seized the office of the 
historian, or that which had been the sole function of 
the humble orator under the later empire, that of the 
panegyrist. Hardly a great historic event took place, 
hardly a great man ascended a throne or achieved fame, 
but some monkish versifier aspired to immortalise Kin^ 
with an interminable length of harsh hexameter of of 
•elegiac verse. Clietrlemagno indeed was mostly reserved 
for later romance, and happily had his historian, Egin- 
hard. But Louis the I'ious was celebrated by Ermoldus 
Nigellus in a long poem in elegiac verse ; the siege of 
Paris by the Normans was sung m hexameters by Abbo ; 
the anonymous panegyrist endeavoiiied to raise the 
Itaban Berengar into a hero ; Hroswitha wrote of the 
deeds of the Emperor Otlio; Gunther, the Ligurian, 
those of Barbarossa; Donizo ceh‘biated the Countess 
Matilda, from whom was inseparable the great name of 
Gregoiy VII. William the Apulian described the con- 
quests of the Normans; William of Brittany, Philip 
Augustus ; and so in unexhausted succession to the Car- 
dinal Poet of CoBlestine V. and Boniface VIII. But 
from all those historical poems, who has yet struck out 

toilsomely read much oi' that age 'and to some of the Jesuits, who are al 
To me they are inferior as ChiistMii least correct, animated, 

XAtin Poetry to Sanazzaro oi Vida, [ 
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far our adinixatioii on& passage of genuiue poetiy? 
Perhaps their great merit is their wgjit of poetiy : they 
can lie under no suspicion'of inventio^ hardly of poetio 
embellishment: they are simply verse chronicles, as 
veracious ag^the works of the contemporary prose h»* 
torians of tffi cloister. 

Nor werrthese inexhaustible and indefatigable writers 
in Latin verse content with the domain of his- Later utto 
toiy, or the reward of the panegyrical orator*. 

They seized and petrified, either for their amusement, 
or as a trial of skill, or ibr the solace and entertainment 
of their brother Monks, the old traditional German 
poetry, the fabulous histories, the initiatory romances, 
which, in their rude vernacular form and language, 
began to make themselves heard. What the Court or 
the Castle Hall listened to in the Lay or the Tale of the 
Wandering Minstrel, was heard in the Cloister in a 
Latin version. The Monks converted to their own use, 
perhaps supposed that they w^ere saving from destruc- 
tion, by transferring into imperishable Latin, the fleeting 
or expMng songs, which became the Niebelungen and 
the Hddenbuch^ Such doubtless was the origin of the 
remarkable poem called Waltharius, or the Expedition 
of Attila, founded on the Legtmds of Dietrich, Siegfried, 
and Etzel. But even in this very curious work it is 
remarkable that, althougTi the innate poetry of the sub- 
ject has given more than usual animation to the monkish 
versifier, yet the prosaic and historic element predomi- 
nates. The cloister poet labours to make that history 
which is pure mythic romance ; the wild song is harden- 
ing into a chronicla® The epic of John of Exeter, on 

• De Expeditione Attilse, edited hf 1838. Compare Gervinua, Geschiebte 
Fischer, Leipsic, 1780; and later by poetischen Nat. Lit. der DeutKihcii, 
GHmm and Schmeller, Gdttmgen, i. p. 99 et seqq. 
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the War of Tfoy (as no doubt his lost Antiocheis), is, in 
verse, the roiti^ce history prevalent under the authority 
of Dictys Orete/sis and Dares Phrygius, during the 
middle ages.<^ With other Poems of that class, it min- 
gles in discordant confusion the wild adventures of the 
romance writers, the long desultory tales Ad luxuriant 
descriptions of the Trouveres, with the classical form of 
verse* Throughout it is the Monk vainly labouring to 
be the Bard ; it is popular poetry cast m a form most 
remote from popularity, not only m a language, but in 
an artificial mould, which unfitted it for general accept- 
ance, It was in truth the popular poetry of a small 
class, the more leiirned of the clergy and of the Monks : 
the unlearned of that class must still have sought, and 
did seek, with the lay vulgar, their poetic enjoyment 
from the vernacular minstrel or Trouv^re, Latinised, it 
was, as they no doubt thought, chastened and elevated 
for their more pious and fastidious ears. Latin vercte 
condescended to this humbler ofiice, little suspecting 
that these popular songs contained elements of the true 
poetic spirit, which would throw all the Latin epics of 
the middle ages into irretrievable obscurity. Nothing 
indeed could escape these all-appropriating indefatigable 
versifiers of the cloister. Almost all the vernacular 
poetry of the middle ages has its Latin counter- type, 
poems of cliivalry, poems of adVenture, of course Saint- 
Legends, even the long fables, which the Germans call 
beast-poetry, and the amatory songs. The Latin version 
of Eeynard the Fox® has not been able, in the harsh 

^ Warton,in hia History of English Dares Phrygius. Amsterdam, 1702, 
Poetiy,gnes some spirited verses firom • Renardu» Vulpes. Editio Princeps, 
John of Exet^i. The poem ra«y be Edited by M. Mone. Stutgard el 
read (it is hard reading) subjoin^ to Tubing*^, 1832. 
the edition of Dictys Oietensis and 
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and nnoongenial form Monkish elegiac verse, alto- 
gether to quench the drollery of the original. It was 
written by a man with a sihgular mastery over thet bar- ' 
barous but expressive Latin of his day, of extraordinary 
ingenuity in finding apt and fitting plira^ses for all the 
strange notions and combinations in this bestial allegory. 
But “Eenardus Vulpes” is manifestly of a late period; 
it is a bitter satire on Monks and Monkery. The Wolf 
Isengrim is an Abbot : it contains passages violently and 
coarsely Anti-papal.^ It belongs, the Latin version at 
least, rather perhaps to the class of satiric than of epic 
Latin poetry. 

On the whole, this vast mass of Latin poetry offers 
no one exception to the eternal irrepealable law, that no 
great poet is inspired but in his native language. The 
Crusades were, peihaps happily, too late even to tempt 
the ambition of the Cloister poets. By that time, the 
art of Latin versification, if not lost, was not so common : 
tlie innate poetry of the subject breaks occasionally 
through the bai barous but spirited prose of William of 
Tyre and James de Vitry. 

II. The poems on the Lives of the Saints, it might 
have been supposed, as treating on subjects in uvesofthe 
which the mythic and imaginative element of 
Christianity predominated, would at least display more 
freedom and originality. They were addressed to the 
higher emotions, which poetry delights to waken, wonder, 
sympathy, veneration, pity ; they were legends in which 
noble men and beautiful women, Saints and Holy Vir- 

^ This alone would confute (if con- , peiiod m the history of Flemish Gaul, 
futation were necessary) tlie theory of Note, p. 1 et seqq. The Flemish 
the editor M Mone, who attributes the oi igin of the poem seems now promed, 
aim of the Satire to certain obscuie bpt the oiiginal was cleaily Teutonic 
peisonagcs in an obscure but early j not Latin. 
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gins, were at issue mik power, with‘ cruelty, with fate* 
The neir poetic maclmery of Angels and Devils was 
at the command ii the poet ; the excited faith of the 
hearers was ready to accept fiction for truth ; to believe 
the creation of the poet with unsuspecting belief. But 
legend only reluctantly and ungraciously submitted to 
ike fetters of Latin verse; the artificial form seemed 
to dull the inspiration. Even in the earliest period, the 
Saint-Poems and the Mart.} rdoms (except perhaps some 
pleasing descriptions in l^aulinus of Nola) are, in my 
Judgement, far inlerior, even in poetic merit, to the 
prose legends. I know nothing equal to the “ Martyrs of 
Vienne,” or the Perpetua and Eelicitas,” even in the 
best of Prudentiiis, who is in general insufferably long, 
and 8uffo<iates all which is noble or touching (and there is 
much of both) witli his fatal cojuousness. In later times 
the lives of St. Boniface, St. GaU, and St. Anschar have 
more of the imaginative tone of poetry than the hard 
harsh verses of the period. I should almost say that the 
Golden Legend awakens more of the emotion of poetry 
than any of the poetic lives ot the mediseval Sainte. 

III. Even m the Hymnology ^ of the Latin Church, 
her lyric poetry, it is remarkable, that, with the excep- 
tion of the Te Deum, those hymns, which have struck, 
as it were, and cloven to the universal heart of Chris- 
tendom, are mostly of a late period. The stanzas which 
the Latin Church has handed down in her services from 
Prudentius are but the flowers gathered from a wilder- 
ness of weeds.^ The “ Pange Lingua Gloriosi ” is attri- 

f Compare Theaaums Hymnology of a long, it must be confessed tiiesoms 
0U8, H. A. Baniei. Wales, 1841, A Toem. Cathem xu. v. 125 Proden« 
copious and excellent collection. tins, even in Germany, was the great 

b The two or three stanzas, * Salvete popular authoi of the Middle Ages ; no 
FlorsB Mart^m/ are fiom the middle wuik but the Bible appean with « 
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buted to Yenantitid Fp|*|lljtiatas, or MamertuB Claudianits 
in the fifth century; the Stabat the "Die* 

IraB** are, the first probably by Jacopine <la Todi, anfl 
the last by Thomas di Celano, in the fourteenth. These 
two, the one by its tenderness, the other by its rude 
grandeur, stand unrivalled; in melody, perhaps the 
hymn of St. Bonaventura to the Cross approaches nearesi 
to their excellencies.* As a whole, the Hymnol9gy oi 


many gloasas (interpi etations or notes) 
in high Geiman, which show that it 
was^ a book of popular insti action 
Rodolf Raumer, Emwnkung Chiisten- 
thums auf die Althoch Deutsche 
Sprache, p 222. — ‘‘Seme Hymnen 
und die des Ambrosius, bilden mit deu 
iibiigen Chri&tlichen Lyiikern, das 
Gesangbuch des mittelalteihchen Kle* 
rus.” — The hymns of Ambrose weie 
translated into German in the ninth 
oentuiy. 

> The two foi mer too well known 
to extract. Take two stanzas of the 
latter ; — 

** Beoordare sanctas crucis, 

Qui perfectum vlani duels, 
Delectf’-s j* >?lter, 

Sanctsa emeb recoidare, 

£t in ]ps& raeditare 
Inbatiabiliter. 

«* Qimm quiescas ant laboras, 

Quandu rides, quando ploras, 

Doles five gaudeas, ^ 
Quando vadls, quando venls, 

In solatiis In poenls 

Crucem corde teneas '* 
—Apud Daniel, u p 102 

Of the moie geneial hymns I would 
select that for the Evening, the * Deus 
Creator Omnium/ for its gentle cadence 
(p. 17) ; the Paschal Hymn of the 
Roman Breviary (usually the best), p. 
83 ; In Exequiis Defunctorum (p. 
137) 

Jam mcesta quiesce qnerela, t 
liicrlinas suspendlte matres ; 


Nullus Bua plgnora plangat, 

Mots hsec reparatlo vita eat. 
Quidnam tibl saxa cavata, 

Quid pulcra volunt monumenta 
Res quod nisi creditar illis, 

Non inorLua, sed data somno ** 

Or, the two attiibuted to St. Bernard, 
p. 227 and 432, which show the height 
of his mysticism^ Of what are called 
the Rhythms, by far the finest is that 
on Paiadise, attributed, no doubt with- 
out ground, to St. Augustine, more 
likely by Damiani It was never 
chanted in the church ; — 

'Ad peiennis vita funtem mens sitivit 
arida, 

Clrustra camis prasto firangi clausa quanik 
anima 

Gltscit, ambit, eluctatnr exul fral patria? 

Dam prcBsuns et arumnis se gemlt ob- 
noxiam, 

Quam amisit, dum deliquit, oontemplatur 
glorlam, 

Prosens malum auget boni perditl me* 
moriam. 

Norn quiB promat summa pads quanta 
sit latitia, 

Ubl viviB inargarltiB sargunt ssdificia, 

Auro cclsa micant tecta, radiant triclinia 

Solis gemmlB pretlosis hoc stractura nec- 
titur, 

Auro mundo, tanquam vitro, urbis v4a 
steniitur, 

Abebt limus, deest flmos, luea nulla cet* 
nitur 

Hiems horrens, aestas lorrens iUic xum* 
quam saviunt, 

Flos perpetuus rosarum ver agit per- 
petnum, 

Candent lilia, rubesclt crocus, sudat bal- 
samum 

Virent prata, venuuit sata, rivf meitti 
confluunt. 
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the Xiatin Chitrch ha||^ singularly solemn and majoslio 
tone. Much of it, no doubt, like the lyric verse of the 
Greetks, twin/ooln with the music ; it is inseparably 
wedded with the music ; its cadence is musical rather 
than metrical. It suggests, as it were, the grave full 
tones of the chant, the sustained grandeur, the glorious 
burst, the tender fall, the mysterious dying away of the 
organ. It must be heard, not read. Decompose it into 
its elements, coldly examine its thoughts, its images, its 
words, its versification, and its magic is gone. Listen to 
it, or even read it with the imagination or the memory 
full of the accompanying chant, it has an unfelt and 
indescribable sympathy with the rehgious emotions, even 
of those of wliose daily service it does not constitute a 
part Its profound religiousness has a charm to foreign 
ears, wherever there is no stern or passionate resistance 
to its power. In fact, all Hymnology, vernacular as 
well 08 Latin, is poetry only to predisposed or habituated 
ears. Of all the lyric verse on the noblest, it might be 
supposed the most poetic subject, how few hymns take 
their place in the poetry of any language. 

But out of the Hymnology, out of the Ritual, of which 
the hymns were a considerable part, arose that which 
was the initiatory, if rude, form of religious tragedy. 
The Christian Church made some bold advance to be 
the theatre as well as the temple of the people. But it 
had an intuitive perception of the danger ; its success 
appalled its religious sensitiveness. The hymn which, 
like the Bacchic song of the Greeks, might seem 


Pigmefitorum spirat.odor, iiqvor et vo. 
UMtum. 

Peudent poma flortdorum noc iapbura ne< 
monun 

Non altemat luna viocs, sol vel cursos 
aldonim, 


jlgnoa est foUcis orbis lumen inocddauiXL 
Nox et teunpus desuut ei, d<wn con* 
tiounni ” 

— Daniel, i p. 116 , apd Ih works of 
St Aufforane. 

There are thirteen more ata-nff Hn 
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developing into scenic a^on, end beooming a diapaa, 
shrank back into its simpler and more. lonely grandeur. 
The Eitual was content to worship, to teach the facts of 
the Scripture history only by the Biblical descriptions, 
and its significant symbolic ceremonial. Yet the Ijatin 
Mysteries, no doubt because they were Latin, maintained 
in general their grave and serious character. It was 
when, to increase its power and popularity, the Mystery 
spoke in the vulgar tongue, that it became vulgar;^ 
then buffoonery, at first perhaps from rude simplicity, 
afterwards fiom coarse and unrestrained fun, mingled with 
the sacred subjects. That which ought to have been the 
highest, noblest tragedy, became tragi-comedy, and was 
gradually driven out by indignant and insulted religion. 

In its origin, no doubt the Mystery was purely and 
essentially religious. What more natural than to 
attempt, especially as the Latin became more unfamiliar 
to the common, ear, the representation rather than the 
description of the striking or the awful scenes of the 
Gospel history, or those in the lives of the Saints ; to 
address the quick, a\^'akened and enthralled eye, rather 
than the dull and palled ear.® There was already on 
the walls, iu the chapels, in the cloisters, the painting 
representing the history, not in words, but in act ; by 
gesture, not by speech. ^ What a theatre ! Such reli- 
gious uses could not desecrate buildings so profoundly 
hallowed ; the buildings would rather hallow the spec- 
tacle. That theatre was the Church, soaring to its 


k See in Waiion (the passage is woith 
reading) the dull buffoonery mtioduced 
into the Mystery on the Murder of the 
Innocents, performed by the English at 
the Council of Constance. This, how- j 
ever, must have been m r^tin, but 


piohably fiom an English original. — 
vol 11 . p, 75. 

^ ** Segnlus frritaiit aiitmos demtssa pel 
aurem 

Quam quae sunt oralis aut^U ft 
dellbus’*— A P. 1 ISO. 
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xnajesFtio heigbi^ ireceding to its mtenmnable lengthy 
broken by its stately divisions, with its countless chapels, 
and its long cloi^r, with its succession of concentric 
arohea What space for endless variety, if not for 
change of scene ! How effective the light and shade, 
even by daylight ; how much more so heightened by the 
command of an infinity of lamps, torches, tapers, now 
pouring their full effulgence on one majestic object, 
now showing rather than enlightening the deep gloom ! 
How grand the music, either pervading the whole space 
with its rolling volumes of sound, or accompanying some 
solemn or hmdcr monologue 1 If it may be said without 
offence, the Company was already enrolled, to a certain 
degree practised, in the dramatic art ; they were used to 
enforce their words by significant gesture, by move- 
ment, by dress. That which was considered the great 
leap in the Greek drama, the introduction of the second 
actor, was already done : different parts of the service 
were assigned to priest, or humbler deacon. The anti- 
phonal chant was the choir breaking into two responsive 
parts, into dialogue. There were those who recited the 
principal parts ; and, besides them the choir of men or 
of boys, in the convent of females and young girls; 
acolyths, mutes without number. Take, as an illustra- 
tion of the efleet of these dramas in their simple form, 
the Massacre of the Innocents.'^ It opens with a pro- 
cession of Innocents, doubtless children in white robes, 
who march in long lines, rejoicing, through the long 
cloister of the Monastery, and chanting, How glorious 


» PuUiBhed by Mr. Wnght — Eaily of genend access. But in truth thi 
Mysteries, London,* 1838. Sereial Poem, the Mvstery itself, forms a very 
Latin Mysteries hare been publislied m subordinate part ot these npreND* 
Paris, but only a small number of copies tations. 
by Bibliographical Societies, and so not 
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18 Thy Kingdom! Sehd down, O God, Thy Lamh.* 
The Lamb immediately appears ; a man, with a banner, 
bearing the Lamb, takes his place at their head, leading 
them up and down, in long gleaming procession. Herod 
(doubtless clad in all the splendour of barbaric and 
Oriental attire) is seated on his throne. A squire 
appears, hands him his sceptre, chanting, "On the 
throne of David.” In the mean time, an Angel alights 
upon the manger, singing, “Joseph, Joseph, Joseph, 
thou son of David and reciting the verse of the Gospel 
commanding the flight into Egypt, "Weep not, 0 
Egypt.” His armour-bearer informs Herod of the de- 
parture of the Wise Men: he bursts out into wrath. 
While he is raging, the children are still following the 
steps of the Lamb, and sweetly chanting.® Herod 
delivers the fatal sword to his armour-bearer. The 
Lamb is silently withdrawn; the children remain, in 
their fearless innocence, singing, " Hail, Lamb of God ! 
O hail 1 ” The mothers entreat mercy. An Angel 
descends while the slain children are dying, while they 
lie dead : " Ye who dwell in the dust, awake and cry 
aloud!” The Innocents answer: “Why, 0 God, dost 
thou not defend us from bloodshed?” The Angel 
chants : “ Wait but a little time till your number is 
full.” Then enters Rachel, with two women comforting 
her: their musical dialogue is simple, wild, pathetic.^ 


***Agno qul tsancto pro nobis mortificato, 
Splendorem patris, splendorem virglni' 
tatis, 

OtrenmuB Christo, sub slgno numlnis 
isto ” I 

I* After her first lament they i eply : — 

Noll, Virgo Rachel, noli, dnlcissima mater. 
Pro neie porvorum fletus retinere do- 
lomm. 

Si qua* ti Istoris exults qua: lacrlmaris, 
Namque tal natl vlvunt super astro 
beail" 

VOL. IX. 


Rachel dozens. 

** Heti ! heu > heu ' 

Quomodo gaudebo, dum mortua membra 
videbo * 

I)um sic commota fuero per viscera tota < 

Me faclunt verb puerl sine fine dolere ' 

O dolor, u patram .mutataqne gaudla mar 
trdm ' 

Ad lugubres Inctus lacrlmarnm ftindito 
fluctus, 

Judee florem patriu lacrimaodo doiareni ** 

After some more versm the coiHMlatiOCie 

V 
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Ab 4hey lead offjdbe sad mother, an Angel, hovering 
above, singB the. antiphone, ‘^Suffer little children to 
come nnto me*’# At the voice of the Angel all the 
children enter the choir, and take up their triumphant 
song. Herod disappears; Archelaus is on his throne. 
The Angel summons Joseph and the Virgin from Egypt, 
Joseph breaks out into a hymn to the Virgin. The 
cantor of the Church intones the Te Deum ; the whole 
Church rings with the august harmony. 

I have chosen this brief and simple episode, as it 
were, in the Gospel, to show in what spirit, with what 
aim, and doubtless with what wonderful effect, these 
sacred representations were introduced in the Middle 
Ages.** But there was no event, however solemn and 

«nd:-~ ae<‘ms, of Latin Kesponsives and Se- 

“Numquid liandun e*it tete quences, with the chief p.ii.sages m the 

M iHcrlg ftairlbus caubed the death of l''i edei ick the Joyou» 

Apud Dcuin auxUiatur.'» (Knedeiuh dei Kieudige), Lajidgwe 

Was Racliel 1 eprcboutcd by a male or a ofThuimgia The chaiacteis are the 
female? A Nun doploiing the loss of Saviour, the Vngm Maiy, a Choir of 
hei childien had been somewhat iiuon- Aiigelb, the Wise and Foolish Viigins. 
gruous: Did the Monks and Nuns evci Theie seems to have been a lepresen* 

■ join then conipauies ? In one stage ution, at le.ist, of the opening of hell, 
direction it appeals the women woie mto winch Lucifer and BeeUebub drag 
|)ei8onated by men. “ riimuin pio- down the miseiable Foohah Virgins, 
leduiit ties fiatres praiparati et vestiti shiiekuig ** Woe, woe! ** as in a Gieek 
in simihtudinein tiiuin Maiiaium ” — tragedy. But the most remarkable 
Mystenum Resurrectioms, quoted by jwtof this remarkable Poem is, that 
M. Onesime de lioy, Myslferes, p 4. Fredeiick the Joyous le not struck to 

*' Qaude, gaude, gaiide — death by his compassion foi the Foohsh 

IbiU Vlrip.. CWU.UI, Marua." kc ^ . 

4 A ivcont publication of the gieat but foi his wiathand indignation, that 
Thuringiun Mysteiy of the Wise and the interc'essoiy pia>ers of the Blessed 
Foolitdi Viigms (Halle, 1855}, de> Viigin in their favour aie ineffectual, 
aei ves especial notioe« Not only is this and do not at once prevail with hei in- 
Mystery (perfoimeiat Kisenach, ▲ D. exoiable Son. This wrath and indig- 
1322, not in a Chu. dh, but in an open nation m a few days brought on an apo« 
•pace a^joimug), lemaikable for its plectic seizure, under which Fredendc 
tioetic beauty, foi the mixture, as it lingemd, and died m two oi thieejeam 
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appalling, up to the Passion, the Besurrection, the 
Ascension, which was not in like manner wrought into 
action, and preached in this impressive way to awe-struck 
crowds. Legend, like the Gospels, lent itself to the 
same purpose : instead of being read, it was thrown into 
a stirring representation, and so offered to spectators as 
well as to hearers. When all were believers (for those 
who had not the belief of faith and lovo, had that of 
awe and fear), these spectacles no doubt tended imost 
powerfully to kindle and keep alive the religious in- 
terest ; to stamp upon the hearts and souls of men the 
sublime truths, as well as the pious fictions of religion 
What remains, the dry skeleton of these Latin mys- 
teries, can give no notion of what they were when alive ; 
when alive, with all their august, impressive, enthralling 
accessories, and their simple, unreasoning, but pro- 
foundly-agitated hearers. The higher truths, as well as 
the more hallowed events of our religion, have in our 
days retired into the reverential depths of men’s hearts 
and souls: they are to be awfully spoken, not, what 
would now be thought too familiarly, brought before 
our eyes. Chr .ti<m tragedy, therefore, could only exist 
in this early initiatory form. The older Sacred history 
might endure to be poeticised in a dramatic form, as in 
the ‘ Samson Agomstes it might even, under certain 
circumstances, submit to public representation, as in the 
Esther and Athalie of Eacine, and the Saul of Alfieri. 
A martyrdom like that of Polyeucte might furnish 
noble situations. ‘But the history of the Redeemer, the 
events on which are founded the solemn mysteries of 
our rehgion, must be realised only, as it were, behind 
the veil ; they will endure no alteration,* no amplifica^ 
tion, not i;he slightest change of form or word : with 

V 2 
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Iheiu as witii fntare world, all is an object of " iiiitb;, 
not of sight."' 


r Since the pnl^catioD of this «oik 
1 have had the great good fortune to 
be present at the perfoimanoe of the 
last of the ancient mysteries, which 
itiU lingeis in Euiope, the Passion 
Spiel, by the peasants of the Ammei- 
,gau. ]^o one who has not actually 
eeep sueh a representation can fully and 
IHttstly tmegine the chaiacter and influ- 
ence of these Medisevul plays. During 
my early life I have seen tlie di^ma in 
all its fonns, as exhibited in the most 
splendid theaties of Euiope. I ha\e 
never witnessed a perfoimance muie 
sti iking from its scenic eilect: the 
iichness and haimony of the decoia- 
tions and dresses, biilliant and hlenried 
in their colours as in an old Italian 
pictuie (by Gentile da Fabiiano), the 
music, though this was of a modem 
cast (mneh was chanted by a choi us oi 
semichoinis alternating, as on the Gieek 
stage), and the geneial sustained in- 
terest and impressiveness of the whole 
Theie was nothing, 1 think, which 
could ofTeiid the most sensitive religi- 
ousness. All was seiious, solemn, I 
may say devout , actois and audience 
were equally in earnest. The bavioiii 
himself was repiesented with a quiet 
gentle dignity, adimiubly contrasting 
with the wild life and tumult, the stem 
haughty demcanoui of the Pharisees 
and rulers in their secret plottings and 
■olemn council (the Sanhedrin,) and the 
fnntic agitation of tiie Jewish people. 
Bf«a in the most {lenlous passages — 
the washing the feet of the disciples — 
there was no departure from the com- 
Handing lepose of the Master. The 


one or two comic touches (no doubt 
the coarsei jests and rude pleasantiies 
have been refined away by the greatei 
fastidiousness of modem manners),— 
the greedy giasping of Judas after the 
pie(»8 of silver, the eagei quarielling 
of the Roman soldiers, throwing dice 
for the seamless coat, did not disturb 
the general grave impiessiveness, but 
rather gave a ceitain reality to tlie 
scene. Legend, too, had entirely' 
diopped away, it was the evangelic 
histoiy cast, with no mean skill, into a 
diamatic foim I nevei paa<%d a day 
(it lasted fiom 7 m the morning till 3 
in the afternoon,) m more absoibed and 
unweaiied attention. The iheatiewas 
not roofed over by human hands, but 
With the blight blue sky above, at the 
boltora of a gieen valley, Ranked by 
pnturesque mountains, which closed m 
the remoter distance And to crown 
the whole, on that occasion, the day, 
which had been blight, gradually dark- 
ened ; the clouds in their tliick heavy 
masses rolled slowly down the moun- 
tun sides, looming blackei and blacker, 
till just at tlie moment of the Cruci- 
fixion, the storm — the thuiidemtorm — 
buist, m awful gtandeur. It distui bed, 
but did not close the drama ; there was 
>ome confusion, especially among the 
audience, w)io weie most exposed (we 
weie under partial slieltei). But the 
end, if burned, was still grave, serious, 
and oonscieutiously earned on to the 
close, the Resurrection, and the appear- 
ance of the Lord to the Disciples. 

I was assured that the moral and 
leligiQUs effinit on the peasants thcni 
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The Abbess of a ^ternoiaai convent made a more extra- 
ordinary attempt to compel the dramatic art into the 
service of Latin Christianity. The motive of Hroswitha, 
declared by heraelf, is not less strange than her design.* 
It was to wean the age (as far as we can judge, the 
age included the female sex — it included nuns, even 
the nuns of her own rigid order) from the fatal admira- 
tion of the licentious comedy of Rome.^ , There are 
persons,” writes the saintly recluse, “who prefer the 
vanity of heathen books to the Sacred Scripturfe, and 
beguiled by the charms of the language, are constantly 
reading the dangerous fictions of Terence, and defile 
their souls with the knowledge of wicked actions.” 
There is a simplicity almost incredible, but, from its 
incredibility, showing its perfect simplicity, in Hros- 
witha’s description not only of her motives but of her 
difficulties. The holy poetess blushes to think that she 
too must dwell on the detestable madness of unlawful 
love, and the fatally tender conversations of lovers. If 
however she had listened to the voice ^of modesty, she 
could not have shown the triumph of divine Grace, as 
of course Grac ti every case obtains its signal triumph. 
Each of the comedies, instead of its usual close, a mar- 
riage, ends with the virgin or the penitent taking the 
vow of holy celibacy. But in the slender plots the 
future saints are exposed to trials which it must have 
been difficult to represent, even to describe, with 
common decency. Two relate to adventures in which 

selves was excellent. Of the audience 1 character. 

could judge . and it was an audience * These plays have been recently 
gathered fi ona all quarters, many more edited and translated into Frenoh with 
than could obtain accommodation. No great caie by M. Magnin, — Th^tre de 
MM (ttiepie|iarations last ^oi a year or Hinswitha Pans, 1843. 
two) IS permitted to appeal, even m * Hioewitha wrote also a loikg peenr 
Um ciiorus, unless of unimpeachable in hexameters, Paa<|^rM O/io&um, 
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holy henuits dk forth in the disguise of amorous yoathsi» * 
to reclaim fallen damsels, literally from the life of a 
brothel, and.be^r them off in triumph, but not without 
resistance, from their sinful calling. Of course the 
penitents become the holiest of nuns. And the curious 
^pa^t of the whole seems to be that these plays on such 
much more than dubious subjects should not only have 
been written by a pious abbess, but were acted in the 
viihmvent, possibly in the chapel of the convent. This is 
njauifest from the stage directions, the reference to stage 
machinery, the appearance and disappearance of the 
actors. And nuns, perhaps young nuns, had to per- 
sonate females whose lives and experiences were cer- 
tainly most remote from convent disei})line.“ The plays 
are written in prose, probably because in those days the 
verse of Terence was thought to be prose: they are 
slight, but not without elegance of style derived, it 
should seem, from the study of that perilously popular 
author, whom they w^ere intended to supersede. There 
are some strange jiatchf^s of scholastic pedantry, a long 
scene on the theory of music, another on the mystery 
of numbers, with some touches of buffoonery, strange 
enough, if acted by nuns before nuns, more strange if 
acted by others, or before a less select audience, in a 
convent A wicked heathen, who is rushing to commit 
violence on some Christian virgins, is, like Ajax, judi- 
cially blinded, sets to kissing the pots and pans, and 
comes out with his face begrimed with black, no doubt 
to the infinite merriment of all present The theatre of 
Hroswitha is indeed a 'most curious monument of the 
times* 

* note of M. Magnin (p. 457), in answer to Pnee, the editor oi War- 
ton, b, 2S* M Magnm has studied With great industry the orjgui of the 
Theatre m Europe. 
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No wonder that the severer .Chmchmen took alarm* 
and that Popes and Councils denounced these theatric 
performances, whifeh, if they began in reverent sanctity, 
soon got beyond the bounds not merely of reverence, 
but of decency. But, like other abuses, the reiteration 
of the prohibition shows the inveterate obstinacy andi 
the perpetual renewal of the forbidden practice.*^ The 
rapid and general growth of the vernacular Mysteries, 
rather than the inhibition of Pope and Council, drove 
out the graver and more serious Latin Mysteries, not 
merely in Tentonic countries — ^in England and Ger- 
many — but in France, perhaps in Italy.^' 

Latin, still to a certain extent the vernacular language 
of the Church and of the cloister, did not confine itself 
to the grave epic, the hymn, or the Mystery which 
sprang out of the hymn. The cloisters had their 
poetry, disguised in Latin to the common ear, and often 
needing that disguise. Among the most curious, 
original, and lively of the monkish Latin poems, are 
those least in harmony with their cold ascetic discipline. 
Anacreontics and satires sound strangely, though inter- 
mingled with moral poems of the same cast, among the 


" The prohibitions show that th' 
ancient use of masks was continued , — 
** Interdum ludi Sunt in ecclesiiH thea- 
trales, et non solum ad ludibiiorum 
spectacula introducuntui m eis mon- 
stia laiwarum, verilm etiam in aliqui’ 
bus festivitatibus diaconi, presbyteiiac 
aubdiaconi insanioe suee ludibna exer- 
oere proesuinunt, mandamus, quatenus 
ne iier hujusmodi turpitudioem eccle- 
fue inquinetiir honestas, preelibatam 
ludibnot urn consuetudinem, vel potius 
oorruptelam cuietis a restns eccleaqs 
extirpare/* — Deewt. Greg. Boehmer, 
Corpus Juris Canon, t. ii. fol. 418. — 


**Item, non peimittant saceidotes, lu* 
dos theatrales fieri m ecclesill et aliod 
ludos inhonestos.” — Cone. Ti*ev. A D. 
1227. Hartzheim, 111 p. 529. Com* 
pare Synod Dioc. Woim. A,D. 1316. 
Ibid. IV. p 258. 

f Mary Magdalene was a iavourite 
chaiacter in these diaroas Hei earlier 
life was by no moans disguised or sof- 
tened. See the cui lous extract from a 
play partly Latin, partly German, pub* 
lished by Dr. Hoffman, Fundgmben 
fUr Geschichte Deutoc'hon $prache, 
quoted by Mr. Wnght, Preface U 
* Early Mysteriei.* Loudon, 1838, 
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disciples of B* $^edict» S. Bernard, and S. Francis. If 
the cloister had its chronicle and its hymn-books, it 
often had its more profane song-book, and the songs 
which caught the ear seem to have been propagated 
from convent to convent* The well-known convivial 
song, attributed to Walter de Mapes, was no doubt 
written in England; it is read in the collection of a 
J^varian convent.* These, and still more, the same 
satires, are found in every part of Latin Christendom ; 
they tise up in the most unexpected quarters, usually in 
a kind of ballad metre, to which Latin lends itself with 
a grotesque incongruity, sometimes with Leonine, 
sometimes with more accurate rhyme. The Anacreontic 
Winebibber’s song, too well known to be quoted at 
length, by no means stands alone: the more joyous 
tnonks had other Bacchanalian ditties, not without fancy 
and gay harmony.'* 


* Among Uie collections which I have 
read or consulted on this pioliho sub- 
ject are the old one, of Flscciuj lllyri- 
cus.-— Early Mystei iet« and othei Latin 
Poems, by Thomas. Wright, London, 
1B38. — ^Latcimsche Geduhte des X. 
nnd XI. J. II » von Gnmm und And 
Schxneller. Gottingen, 1838. — Poesies 
Populaii es Latmes d u M oyen Age. Edel- 
•tanduMeiil. Pans, 1847. — Popular 
Songs. — Poems of Walter de Mapes. 
Camden Society by Thomas Wnght. 

• This Collection, the * Carmma Be- 
nedicto-Bumna * (one of the most cu- 
rious publications of the Miittgard 
Union), the Latin Book of Ballads, it 
may be called, of the Convent of Bene- 
dict Boren, contains many love-verses, 
certainly of no ascetic tendency ; and 
this, among many other of the coarser 
monkisb satirea. 


b ** Miht estpropositum in tabemA morl, 
Vinum sit apposltum moiientis orl 
Ut dicant cum vencrint Augeloiuu 
chon, 

Deus sit propitius hutc potatorl.** 


'* Ave » color vtnl clarl, 

IHilcis potuB non amari. 

Tuft nos inebilarl 
PlgnerlB poti-ntift 
Oquam fellx cicatura, 

Quum piuduxlt vittH pura, 

» Omnis mensa sit secura 
In tuft praiHenlift 

0 ’ quara placens in coloro » 

O ' qiiam fyagrans m odorel 
0 ' miam supidum in ore * 
i>ulce linguae vinculum I 
Feiix venter quern intiabls i 
Felix guttur quod rigabis I 
Felix os quod tu lavabis 1 
Et beuta Ubja ! 

Ergo vinum ooilaudemns 1 
Pdtatores exulteinus ' 

Nm potantes oonfUndamus 
In sterna sapplicia > " 

•~Wngut, p ISO 
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The Anacreons the cloister did not sing only of 
wine : they were not silent on that subject, least aj^ro- 
priate, but seemingly not least congeni^, to men under 
the duty, if not under the vow, of perpetual chastity. 
From the variety and number of these poems, whi(^ 
appear scattered about as freely and carelessly as the 
moral poems and satires, it might seem that there was 
a constant interchange between the troubadour or the 
minnesinger and the ecclesiastic or the monk. Many 
of the amatory Latin poems are apparently versions, 
many the originals of those sung by the popular poets 
in the vulgar tongue ; and there can be no doubt about 
the authorship of most of the Latin poems. They were 
the growth as they were the amusement of the cloister. 
They were written for the monks and clergy, to whom 
alone they were intelligible. It may sufiBce in a grave 
history (which, however, as endeavouring to reveal the 
whole character of past times, cannot altogether decline 
such topics) to select one of the most curious, certainly 
the most graceful of the poems of this class, in its 
language at least, if not altogether in its moral, inoffen- 
sive. It i*s a kind of Eclogue, in which two fair damsels, 
Phyllis and Flora, one enamoured of a Knight, the 
other of a Clerk, contend for the superior merit of their 
respective lovers, and submit their cause to the decision 
of the old heathen god, Cupid. The time of this Idyl 
is a beautiful noon in spring, its scene a flowery meadow, 
under the cool shade of a pine by a murmuring stream.* 


^ It IS in the Carmina Benedicto> 
Buiiuif, p. 155 . — 


** Susurrabat modicum 
Ventus tempefltivue. 
locus erat viridl 
gramine festivua, 


et in ipso gramine 
defluebat rivus, 
brevis atque garnile 
Ifurmure lasclvna 

7 . 

Ut puelUs nooeat 
Calor soils minns 
foitjaxta rIvuluBi 
j^tlosa plnua 
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The Mr champion of the knight taunts the indolence^ 
the lumirioQsneis, the black dress and shaven crown of 
the clerk. She, dwells on the valour, noble persoBi 
bravery, and glory of the knight : the champion of the" 
clerk, on his wealth, superior dignity, even his learning, 
flis tonsure is his crown of dominion over mankind ; he 
is the sovereign of men: the knight is his vassal.^ 
J^fter some dispute, they mount, one a fine mule, the 
othnir a stately palfrey, and set off, both splendidly 
aettoutred, to the Court of the God of Love. The 
Paradise of Cupid is described rapidly, but luxuriantly, 
with much elegance, and a profusion of classical lor«\ 


venusUta foliis, 
late ]pa(iden«4 sinus, 
nec inirate poicrat 
calor peregrinus. 

8 . 

Consodcrc viigines, 

Herba sedoni dedlt, 

PbllliH propd rlvulum, 

1* lora longi* sodet, 

El duni 8t dot utraque 
ac in Hone rodit, 
atnorcorda vuinerat 
et ntiamque la*dit 

9 

Amor est Intcrius 
luUnis «t occuUus, 
et oordo coi tlssluios 
elicit singultus, 
pallor gonab iiifldt, 
altcraiitur vultus, 
hcd in voroetindift 
fuior cst sopultus.” 

^ 1 omit othci objections of Phyllis 
ro a cleiical lover. Tlus it> the woist 
the can say * — 

29 

** Orbem enm lietifloat 
bora lucis lesten, 
tunc appaiet clencut 
satis inbonestc, 

In tonsurA capitis 
et in atrA veste 
portans testimonium 
voluntatis moBStis.*’ 


1 To this Flora lejoins *— 

37 

* Non dicas opprobiiiim 
Si coguoscas morem, 
vestem nigrum Ueiici 
comam bievioiem , 
bub(t lota cleiicus 
ud buniinum hunoreni* 
ut bost signihtet 
omnibus mt\)orem. 

38 

Uni versa clenco 
Constat esse prona, 
et Bignum nnpeni 
portal in coronA, 
inip« rat nillitibus, 
etlargitui dona, 
funiubinte inigoi est 
tmj'erans persona 

J9 

otlosum clericum 
sem^iei esscjuras, 
viies sperntl op<*ra8 
lateoi et dui as, , 
bed ruia ^'jus animus 
Evolat ad (Uius, 
coeli vias dividlt 
et rerum uatui as 

40 

Meus est in purpuiA 
tuns ill luiitA, 
tuus est in prcello 
meus In lecticA, 
nbl facta piinolpnni 
rn ollt autigua, ' 
soribit, qii&rlt, oogltat-^ 
totani de amici. '* 
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Silenua is not forgotten* The award is in faronr of the 
clerk ; an award which designates him as fitter for love : 
and this award is to be valid to all future times * Few 
will question whence came this poem : that any layman 
should be so studious, even in irony, of clerical interests* 
can scarcely be suspected. If the ballad poetry of a 
people, or of a time, be the best illustration of their 
history, this poem, without doubt, is significant enough* 
It were unjust not to add that there is a great mass 
of this rhyme, not less widely dispersed, of much more 
grave and religious impoit — ^poems which embody the 
truths and precepts of the faith, earnest admonitions on 
the duties of the clergy, serious expostulations on the 
sufferings and oppressions of the poor, moral reflections 
on the times. The monkish poets more especially 
dwelt on the Crusades. Though there was no great 
poem on the subject, there were songs of triumph at 
every success — at every disaster a wild poetic wail.^ 
The ('^rusade was perpetually preached in verse, half 
hymn, half war-song.® 

Yet, after all, the strength of these Monk-l^oets was 

Elizalieth, with vciy many of the 
beauties, some of the faults of that 
age. 

^ Carmina Benedicto-Burana, xxii. 
to xxTin, . — 

“ Agednm Cbrlsticola, 
sutge vule 
Ne dc fide 
reputerib frlvola, 
suda martyr in agone, 
gpe merccdis et coronaB, 
dertUcta Babylone 
pugna 

pro ooileatl regione 
et ad vitam te compone 
Pugnft *' 

This poem is also in Mr. Wnght’s t See xxvi. on the conquesta of Sa* 
English collation, who has subjom48 ladin ; and in EdeUtau du >*eril'a Col 
a translation of the time of Qceen lection— ** Lmtare Hieiusalein.'* 


« The close is deliglitfiilly naive. I 
must only subjoin the awaid .— 

78 

* •* Fiunt et Justitiae, 

ventilant vigoretn • 
veniilant e« retiabunt 
Curia* ilgnn'in 
Bocuiidiini bclentiam 
et becundum morem. 

Tft. , 

ad amorem clencum 
dicuni aptiorem 
Coniproba\ It curia, 
dictionem Jons, 
et teneri voluit 
etiam futuns ** 
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in satire. Tiby have more of Javenal, if not of his 
majestic march and censorial severity, of his pitilessness, 
of his bitterne^s,„it may be said of his truculency, than 
of Catullus, Terence, or Horace. The invectives against 
Rome, against her pride, avarice, venality — against 
Popes and Cardinals — against the Hierarchy, its pomp, 
its luxury — against the warlike habits of the Prelates, 
the neglect of their holy duties — even against the 
Honks — put to the test their rude nerve and vigour ; 
and these poems in the same or in similar strain turn 
up out of the convent libraries in many parts of Germany, 
in France, in England, in every country beyond the 
Alps (Italy mostly expressed her Antipapal passions in 
other ways). They are of all ages ; they have the merit 
that they are the outpourings of overburthened hearts, 
and are not the frigid and artificial works of mechanics 
in Latin verse ; they are genial even in their ribaldry ; 
they are written by men in earnest, bitterly deploring 
or mercilessly scourging the abuses of the Church. 
Whether from righteous indignation or malignity, from 
moral earnestness or jealousy and hatred of authority, 
whether its inspiration was holy and generous or sordid 
and coarse, or, as in most human things, from mingling 
and contradictory passions, the monkish Latin satire 
maintained its unretracted protest against the Churchy 
The Satirists impersonated a kind of bold reckless anta* 
gonist against Rome and the hierarchy,** confounding 


* Mr. Wright haiabaiidiuitly proved j had a feud witli the CKsteiciaiis or 
this in his pieface to the {)oems of White Monks, and did not spare his 

Walter de Mapes. (Introd p ix , enemies ; hat he was not Golias. Un- 
iso,) He is equally successful, ac- der that name tanked baids of a coii- 
oordmg to my judgement, m depriving sidemble period, and in my opinion of 
of the glory, or relieving from the re- more than one country. Mr. Wright 
proach, of those tumposiiions the cele- 1 is not so sa^a&otory in claiming tbrai 
hrated Walter de Mapea. De Mapee ’ all for England , one poem ceema to 
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together in their Golias, as Babelais in later day^ solem** 
nity and buffoonery, pedantic learning and vulgar humour, 
a profound respect for sacred things and freedom of iu> 
vective against sacred persons. The Goliards became a 
kind of monkish rhapsodists, the companions and rivals 
of the Jongleurs (the reciters of the merry and licentious 
fabliaux) ; Goliardery ^as a recognised kind of medi(Bval 
poetry. Golias has his Metamorjjhoses, Ins Apocalypse, 
his terrible Preachment, his Confession,^ his Complaint 
to the Pope, his Address to the Roman Court, to the 
impious Prelates, to the Priests of Christ, to tlie Prelates 
of France; and, finally, a Satire on women, that is, 
against taking a wife, instinct with true monastic rigour 
and coarseness. Towards the Pope himself — though 
Golias scruples not to arraign his avarice, to treat his 
Bulls with scorn — there is yet some awc> I doubt if 


show Itself wiitten in Pavia. Com- 
pare the copy of the Confession in 
Wright (p. 71), and the Carmina Be- 
nedicto-Burana (p. 57) 

1 The Confession contiius the famous 


Kodditu vel alio, 

Vivam llcot non habunde, 

Saltern mihi detur unde, 

Studeam de propiio " 

Fiom a veiy different author in a d'f* 
terent tone is the following . — 


dunking song The close is entirely 
different, anil shows ti.a so’ t of common 
property in the poems. Both poems 
mention Pavia Yet the English copy | 
names the Bibhop of (’oven try, the j 
Geitnan ** the Elect of Cologne,” as 
Diocesan. 

^ I have already quoted the lines in 
Dile of tho^e songs in which he derives 
the word Pape, hy afiocope, from pagale, 
“pay, pay.” In his complaint to the 
Pope, Golias is a pooi clei ical scholai 
poet: — 

' Turpe tibi, pastor bone, 

SI divina lectione 
Spreta fiam laicua, 

Vel absolve clone atu, 

Vel rae ut in clort atatu, 

I^rseverom clernu8. 

Dulcla erit tnihi status 

fitt prebenda muneratns i 


1 

*• Die Xtl verltas, 

Die cara rarltas, 

Die rara ebantas, 

Ubi nunc babitns ? 

Aut in valle Vtsionis, 

Aut In throDO Pharaunis, 
Aut in alto ouiu Neronc, 
Aut in antro com 1 imone. 
Vel in vlscella scirpea 
Cum Moyse ](^urante, 

Vel in domo^molea 
Cum buUft fulminante. 

2 

Bulla fulminante 
Sub Judice tonaute 
Reo appellante, 

Sententla gravante, 
Veritas oppnmitur, 
Distrahitur et vendltar 
JuHtitla pibstante, 

Itur ot recurritur 
Ad cunam, nee ante 
(<uis quid oonsequatur 
I^ec exoitur 
UltiBo quadraate 
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the Bomau Bontiff was yet to th^ fiercest of these poets^ 
as to the Albigensians and to the Spiritual Franciscans, 
Antichrist The Cardinals meet with less respect ; that 
excessive and proverbial venality, which we have heard 
denounced century after century, is confirmed, if it 
needed confirmation, by these unsparing satirists.™ 

The Bishops are still arraigned for their martial habits," 
their neglect of their sacred functions, their pride, their 
venality, their tyranny. Some were married : this and 
universal concubinage is the burthen of the complaint 
against the Clergy.® The Satirists are stern monks to 
others, however their amatory poetry may tell against 


3 

“ Respondlt Caritas 
Homo quid du))ita8. 

Quid me soUiotas ? 

Non sum quod uslta^ 

Nectneuio in au^tro, 

Nec In foro, m c in clttu^tro, 

Nec in by^iHu, nec in cucuUa, 

Nec in iH'lU), net in bulla 
De Jeridio sum veiiieua 
Ploro cum HuuciAto, 

^em duplex JUvi transiens 
Non astltli graKito ” 

Carmina, Bmtdicto But ana, p 51 

Ou of these stanzas n> conUmed m a | 
long poem made up veiy uncniicaily 
from a number of small poems (in 
Flaccius lllyiicus, p. 29, &c.) ou Pupal 
absolution and indulgeuccii 
•' Nos peccata roluxamub 
AbsoluloH collotamus 
Sk'dibus etboifis. 

Nos habcmiiH noslras leges, 
AlUgantes omucs regcs 
In manlcis aurels *’ 

Varm,B 17 

» See the Poem de Kuin& Komn^ 
Wiight,p, 217. CsiminaB. B. It) . — 

3. 

Vidi vldi caput mondi 
Instar marts et*prutuudl 
Vorax guttur Siouli ; 

Ibi mundi bithalassus, 

)bl sorbet aurum Oraaaiu 
«t argentum stecoU. 


ibl pugna galeanim 
et coucursus piratarum 
id est cardinaiium 


26. 

Card males ut prndixi. 

Novo jure Cruciflxi 
Vondiint p itnraoniam, 

JVtrus toils, Intus Nero, 
intiib iupa, forts vero 
sicut ugni o\ mm ’’ 

This is but a sample of these Poems, 

“ “ Episcopi cornu ti 

Ooiiticuere mutl, 
ad prtedam sunt parati 
ei indecenter cornnati 
pro vlrgfl ferimt lanoeam, 
pro intuift galeain, 
ciipeum pio stoia, 

(hoic mortis ent moia) 
loncam pro albft, 
h^otcaslu cals a, 
pellem pro humcrali, 
ro ntu secularl 
Icut fortes Incedunt, 
et a j>eo dlscedunt," Ac. 

C'aim. B. Burana, p. 15. Compare 
W'light, Sermo Gohff ad Prselatos, p. 
4S 

® “ Nec tu partJcipes 
Corjugite vltie vltio 
Namque multos invenlo 
qul sunt bnjus participei^ 
DBolealamm prnwlfwi ** 
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themselves.** The Archdeacom* Court is a grietwwe 
which seems to haveiriseu to a great height in EuglamI* 
Henry IL we hare' heard bitterly complaining against 
its abuses : it levied enormous sums on the vices of the 
people, which it did not restrain.** All are bitterly re- 
proached with the sale of the services of the Church, 
even of the Sacraments/ The monks do not escape; 
but it seems rather a quarrel of different Orders than a 
general denunciation of all. 

The terrible preachment of Golias on the I^ast Judge- 
ment ought not to be passed by. The rude doggrel rises 
almost to sublimity as it summons all alike before the 
Judge, cleik as well as layman ; and sternly cuts off all 
reply, all legal quibble, all appeal to the throne of St. 
Peter. The rich will find no favour before Him who is 
the Judge, the Author of the sentence, the Witness. God 
the Judge will judge Judges, he will judge Kings ; be 


p X 0 soceidos ha;>c respondo 
qui Ircquftitor et joconde 
cum u\or( dumils, unde 
Idaiie siirgcim, misaam dicis, 
corpub Ufaribtl b(*n«di< ib, 
post aniplexusi^^^iricib, 
minus qucun tu peocati icis 
» * * * 

Mlror c‘go, miror plane 
quod bul) illo latot pane 
Corpus Chrlsti, quod prophane 
Traotat manus 111a mane, 

Mirur, nisi tu mlrens, 
quod a ten ft non sorberls. 
cumquo ssepe prohibens 
Iterore non vereris ** 

—Wright, pp. 49, 50. 

9 Compare in Wnght the thiee cu- 
nous poems, De Concubinis SaceiJo- 
tum, Consoltatio Sacerdotum. Convo- 
catio Sacerdotum. pp. 171, 174, 180 

** Kcce capitulum legi de moribus 
Arebdiaooni, qui suis vicibus 
quioquid a prsesulis evadit manibos 
Capit et laoe&at rostris et unguibus. 

Hie plenuB ocolls sedet ad sjnodum 
Ijmc ad inBldlas, Janos ad coaniDOduin, 


Argus ad animi scelus omnimodum, 

Kt Polyphemus est ad artis metodum. 

Doctoium statuit docreta mlllium, 
Quotum est pondus suptajus Jurlum, 
Unum qui solvent, leus est omnium, 

Nisi resolvent prhu marsupium 
• a • * * 

Ecclcsiastlut Jura venalia, 
facit propatulo, sed vcnlalla ' 
cum venuni dedeiir, vocat a vcni4 
quam non mvenleiis vemt jikrleHia,” 

— Wtlgbt, p 9 
*■ “ Jacet ordo clericahs 

in respectu laicalU, 
spina Christ! tit meicalla 
generosa gencralis 
Veneunt altaria, 
venit eucharislia, 
cum sit imgatoria 
gratia venalis" 

— C'amin. B Bumm, p. 41 

This and the following poems dwdil on 
simoDjr of all kinds. Sm the Poem I)e 
Crisis Monachis, Wright, p. 54. Da 
’’qiarevallensibtu et Cloniaoensibailb ib. 
p. 237. De Halls Mooarhorum. 187, 
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he Bishop or Cardinal, the sinner will be plunged into 
the stench of hell. ITieie will be no fee for BulL or 
Notary, no bribe to Chamberlain or Porter. Prelates 
will be delivered up to the most savage tormentors ; their 
life will be eternal death.* 

History throughout these centuries bore on its face 
that it was the work not of the statesman or 
history. warrior, unless of the Cnisader or of the 
warrior Bishop, it was that of the Monk. It is uni- 
versally Latin during the earlier period : at first indeed 
in Italy, in Latin which may seem breaking down into 
an initiatory Romance or Italian. Erchempert and the 
Salernitan Chronicle, and some others of that period, 
are barbarous beyond later barbarism. When history 
became almost the exclusive property of the Monks, it 
was written in their Latin, which at least was a kind of 
Latin. Most of the earlier Chronicles were intended 
each to be a universal history for the instruction of the 
brotherhood. Hence monkish historians rarely begin 
lower than the Creation or the Deluge. According to 
the erudition of the writer, the historian is more or less 
diffuse on the pre-Christian History, and that of the 
Crosars. As the writers approach their own age, the brief 
Chronicle expands and registers at first jill that relates 
to the institution and interests of the monastery, its 


Quid dictiin miseri AuniuR onto thronum, 
Ante tantuni Judlccm, ante stimraum 
bonum , 

Tunc mm erit aliqnii locut bio pra* 
oonuni, 

0am noHtrarum prsemla reddet ac> 
tionum 

Cum perventuro fnerit examen vert, 
Ante thronnm gtaj>imu8 Judlds soveri, 
Nec erit diatinctiu lakt vel dcri. 

Nulla nos ozopptto potent tuert 
Hie nou erit lioitum qulcquam alle- 
lare, 

Neqnt Jus reitoore, neque replicare, I 
Neo ad Afioatollcam sedem aiq)eUi^ | 


Keus tunc damnabitur, nec dioetur 
quftre 

Curtate divites qul vel qnales estls, 
Qnod In bnc Judlcio faoere potestis ; 
'rune noa erit aliqui8 locus hic IMgestis 
Id* m erit Deus hic Judex, autor, testia 
Judicabitjudices Judex Keoeralls. 

Nihil ibl prodertt dignitas regalia , 

Std fmtorem aentiet pcenie gehennalls, 
Sive alt Episcopoa, aive Gardinalla, 
Nilul ibi dabitur buUae vel acrlptori 
Nlbil camerarto, nihil jonltort; 

Sed dabontnr praasnlea peartmo tortoil 
QuibiiB erit vivere aine flue iuotL** 

— Wt^t,p ML 
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foanders aod bezidbotoii^ th4ir liyed imd and 

oondesoends to admit th# affairs of the tmes in due 8ub» 
ordination. But there is still something of the legend. 
Gradually, however, the actual world widens before the 
eyes of the monkish historian ; present events in which 
he, his monastery, at all events the Church, are mingled, 
assume their proper magnitude. The universal-history 
preface is sometimes actually discarded, or shrinks into a 
narrower compass. He is still a chroiiicler; he still, 
as it were, surveys everything from within his convent- 
walls ; but the world has entered within his convent. The 
Monk has become a Churchman, or the Churchman, 
retired into the monastery, become almost an historian. 
The high name of Historian, indeed, cannot be claimed 
for any mediaeval Latin writer; but as chroniclers of 
their own times (their value is entirely confined to their 
own times ; on the past they are merely servile copyists 
of the same traditions) they are invaluable.^ Their very 
faults are their merits. They are full of, and therefore 
represent the passions, the opinions, the prejudices, the 
partialities, the animosities of their days. Every king- 
dom, every city in Italy, in Germany every province, 
has its chronicler." In England, though the residence 
of the chronicler, the order to which he belongs, and the 
office which he occupies, are usually manifest, it is more 
often the affairs of the realm which occupy the annals. 
France, or rather the Franco-Teutonic Empire, began 
with better promise ; Eginhard has received his due 
praise ; the Biographers of Louis the Pious, Thegan, and 
the Astronomer, may be read with pleasure as with in- 
struction : Nithard falls off. In England Matthew Paris, 

' E,g, 11^ the haxou Chroiucle. 

* To ehaiactenbo the Chronioles^ ev«tt tboee of the difiereot nationf, would 
be au endless laboui . 
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or ratbor perbaps Bogorirf Wendiover, takes a wider 
range : b© travels beyond the limits of England ; to 
almost aspires tc> be a chronicler of Christendom. The 
histories of the Crusades are lively, picturesque, accord* 
ing as they come directly from the Crusaders themselves. 
Perhaps the most elaborate, William of Tyre, being a 
compilation, is least valuable and least effective. Lambert 
of Hertzfield (vulgarly of Aschaflfenburg) in my judge- 
ment occupies, if not the first, nearly the first place, in 
medttoval history. He has risen at least towards the 
grandeur of his subject. Our own chroniclers, West- 
minster, Knighton, and Walsingham, may vie with the 
best of other countries. As to their Latinity, Saxo Gram- 
maticus, the Sicilian Ugo Falcandus, command a nobler 
and purer style. 

Yet after all the Chronicle must, to attain its perfec- 
tion, speak in the fresh picturesqueness, the freedom, 
and the energy of the new vernacular languages. The 
Latin, though in such universal use, is a foreign, a con- 
ventional tongue even among Churchmen and in the 
monastery. Statesmen, men of business, men of war, 
must begin to relate the affairs of States, the adventures 
and events of war. For the perfect Chronicle we must 
await Villehardouin, Join ville, Froissart. V illaui is more 
than a chronicler ; he is approaching to the historian. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Chnstian Letter in the New Languages *f Europe. 

Chrtstianity, indeed, must await, and not in history 
alone, tlie creation, growth, perfection of new languages, 
before she can become th#» parent of genuine Christian 
letters and arts — of letters and arts which will maintain 
permanent influence and ascendancy over the mind of 
man. But the abrogation of the Latin as the exclusive 
language of Christian letters and arts must be inevitably 
and eventually the doom of Latin Christianity. Latin 
must recede more and more into a learned language 
understood by the few. It may linger in the religious 
service of all who adhere to the Church of Rome, not 
absolutely unintelligible to those whose language is of 
Latin descent, and among them with a kind of myste- 
rious and venerable indistinctness not unfavourable to 
religious awe. The Latin is a congenial part of that 
imposing ritual system which speaks by symbolic ges- 
tures and genuflexions, by dress, by music, by skilful 
interchange of light and darkness, by all which elevates, 
soothes, rules the mind through the outward senses. A 
too familiar Liturgy and Hymnology might disturb this 
vague, unreasoning reverence. With the coarsest and 
most vulgar Priesthood these services cannot become 
altogether vulgar ; and except to the strongest or most 
practical minds, the clear and the definite are often fatal 
to the &ith. Yet for popular instruction either from 
the Pulpit or through the Printing Press, Christiaiutv 
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must desceuti^ as it does^descend, to the popular Iau« 
guage. In this respect Latin has long discharged it** 
mission— *-it is antiquated and obsolete. 

But while the modem languages of Europe survive ; 
and we can hardly doubt the vitality of French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, and our own English (now the verna- 
cular tongue of North America and Australia, that too 
of government and of commerce in vast regions of Africa 
and Asia), the great Christian writers, Uante, Ariosto, 
Tasso, Calderon ; Pascal, Bossuct, and the pulpit orators 
of Prance, with Corneille and Eacine; the German 
Bible of Luther, the English Bible, Shakspeare, Milton, 
Schiller, some of our great divines, Hooker, Jeremy 
Taylor, will only die with the languages in which they 
wrote. Descartes, Bacon, Locke, Eeid, Kant, will not 
share the fate of the scholastic philosophers, till the 
French, English, and Gorman are to new races of men 
what mediceval Latin is to us. And religion must speak 
to mankind in the dominant languages of mankind. 

It might seem indeed that in the earliest Latin as 
distinguished from the Teutonic languages, the Eoraance 
in its various forms, Sicilian, Italian, Catalan, Proven^il, 
poetry, the primal form of vernacular literature was 
disposed to break loose from Latin Christianity, from 
hierarchical unity, even from religion. The Clergy in 
general remained secluded or '^shrunk back into the 
learned Latin; the popular poetry, even the popular 
prose, became profane, unreligious, at length m some 
pai*t irreligious. The Clergy, as has been seen, for their 
own use and amusement, transmuted much of the popu- 
lar poetry into Latin, but it ceased thereby to be popular 
except among ’themselves. They shut themselves up 
from the awakening and stirring world in their 8an(*,tity, 
their autlority, their learning, their wealth. The 
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Jongleurs, the TrouT:kes, tho^Troubadours, became in 4^ 
certain sense the popular teachers ; the Bards and th0 
sacerdotal order became separate, hostiJie to each other. 
The Clergy might seem almost content with the intel*^ 
lect of man ; they left the imagination, except so fiar as 
it was kept enthralled by the religious ceremonial, to 
others, rerhaps the Mysteries, even the early Latin 
Mysteries, chiefly arose out of the consciousness of this 
loss of influence ; it was a strong effoit to recover that 
which was gliding from their grasp. Some priests were 
Troubadours, not much to ihe elevation of their priestly 
character ; Troubadours became priests, but it was by 
the renunciation of their poetic fame ; and by setting 
themselves as far asunder as possible' from their former 
brethren. Fulk of Marseilles • became the furious per- 
secutor of those who had listened with rapture to his 
poetry. Later one of the most famous of the schoolmen 
was said to have been a Troubadour.^ 

Chivalry alone, so fai as chivalry was Christian, held 
poetry to the service of Christiamty, and even of the 
Church ; but this was chiefly among the Trouveres of 
Northern i ranee or the Langue d’Oil. The Provencal 
poetry of the South, the cradle of modern song, contains 
some noble bursts of the Crusading religious sentiment ; 
it is Christian, if chivalry be Christian, in tone and 
thought. But, m general, in the castle courts of the 


• For the history of Fulk of Mar- Tioubadour. A tale is told of him 
6eilles,\\ho<«epoetic lame endured to the veiy similar to that of Romeo and 
days of Dante, see back, vol v p 412 , Juliet. Conceive Romeo growing up 
^ No less a {lei-son than William into a High Chuichman and a School- 
Duiand, tRe gi eat general of the Pope, I man! — Ritter, Chnstliche Philosophle, 
the gie»4 Ecclesiastical Legist, almost | tii. p. 19. The question is examined 
the last gi eat Schoolman, the author of with fairness and sagacity in the xxth 
the Speculum and the Ratioiislle, is vol. of the Uut. Lit. de la France, p. 
baditumally reported tc been a 435* 
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mTelu^l Prin^ and Nobles poetty not only set iteeli 
above Christian: religion, bnt above Christian morala 
The highest Idealism was amatory Platonism, which 
while it professed religions adoration of woman, degraded 
her by that adoration. It may be doubted whether it 
could ever have broken forth from that effeminacy to 
which it had condemned itself. Grace, perhaps tender- 
ness, was its highest aim ; and Poetry soars not above 
its -aim. But this subject has already found its place in 
our history. In its lower and popular form Provencal 
poetry, hot less immoral, was even more directly anti- 
hierarchical. It was not heretical, for it had not religion 
enough to be heretical : religion was left to the heretic. 
The Fabliau, the Satire, the Tale, or the Song, were the 
broad and reckless expression of that aversion and con- 
tempt into which the Clergy of Southern France had 
fallen, and tended immeasurably to deepen that aversion 
and contempt. But it has been sadly shown how the 
Albigensian war crushed the insurrection of Provengal 
poetry against Latin letters, together with the insurrec- 
tion against the Latin hierarchy. The earliest verna- 
cular poetr}’' perished almost without heirs to its fame ; 
its language, which once divided France, sunk into a 
provincial dialect.® 

Christendom owes to Dante ,the creation of Italian 
Poetry, through Italian, of Christian Poetry. It required 
all the courage, firmness, and prophetic sagacity of Dante 
to throw aside the inflexible bondage of the established 
hierarchical Latin of Europe. He had almost yielded 
and had actually commenced the Divine Comedy in the 
ancient, it seemed, the universal and eternal language.^ 

< £ren in our days Piovrace has a undergone much change. , 
poet, and that of no undeserred fame, * Compare among other authoritief 
t of course, the language has the valuable esaaj of Forticari, the 
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But tha Poet had profoundly meditated, and deliberately 
resolved on his appeal to the Italian mind and heart* 
Yet even then he had to choose, to a certain extent to 
form, the pure, vigorous, picturesque, harmonious Italian 
which was to be intelligible, which was to become native 
and popular to the universal ear of Italy. He had to 
create ; out of a chaos he had to summon light.® Every 
kingdom, every province, every district, almost every 
city, had its dialect, peculiar, separate, distinct, mde in 
construction, harsh, in different degrees, in utterance. 
Dante in his book on Vulgar Eloquence ranges over the 
whole land,^ rapidly discusses the Sicilian and Apulian, 


8on-iu<law of Montt (in Monti, Pro- 
posta (li Alcune Coiiezioni, Sue. al 
Vocab. della Ciuhca, v. ii. pte ii ) 
Perticaii quotes the very cuiious letter 
of the Monk llano to Uguccione della 
Faggiuola, To this Monk the wandei- 
ing Dante showetl part of his great 
woik. The Monk was ahtounded to 
see that it was wiitten in the vulgar 
tongue. “ lo mi stupiva ch’ egli avesse 
cantato m quclKi linc^ua, ]ieich^ paien 
cosa difficile, an d<i non credere, ch6 
quegli altisMini intendimenti si potess- 
ero significare pai paiole di vulgo ; ue 
mi pai’ea conveniie chb una tanta e si 
degoa scienza fosse vestita a qnel modo 
cost plebeo Dante leplied, that so he 
himself had originally thought He 
had once begun his poem m Latin, and 
these were the lines — 

"Ultiina rofna canain^ fluido oontermfna 
muiido, 

Spiritibus quae lata patent, que prsemla 
solvnnt 

Pro meiitis cuicunque suis " 

But he had thi own aside thatlpe, *‘ed 
Qn altra ne temperai conveniente all’ 
oreochio de’ modemi/’ The Monk 
ecorJiides ** molte altre cose con sobhmi 


affetti soggiunse ” (p. 328), Pei ticftii 
quotes another remonstrance addiessed 
to the poet by Giovanni di Vii'gilio da 
( 'esena, closing with these woids , ** Se 
ti giova la fama, non su contento a si 
bievi confini, n6 all’ esser fatto glonoso 
dal til giudicio del volgo*’ (p. 330). 
Conceive the Divine Comedy stranded, 
with Petrarch’s Africa, high on the 
barren and unapproachable shore of 
eccle!>ia''tical Latin. 

• “Poscia nel libro ch’ ei nomina 
della Vulgare Eloquenza, oomincib ad 
illustiaie r idioma pnctico ch’ egli 
creava. ’ ' See the excel lent obser vations 
on writing in a dea<l language, in Foscolo, 
Discorso sill Testo di Dante, p, 250. 

' I can have no doubt whatever of 
the authenticity of the De Vulgaii 
EIoquentiA, contested because Dante 
thiew aside the vulgar Tus(»n or Flo- 
rentine as disdainfully as the nst, and 
even preferred the Bolognese, To a 
stranger it is extraordinaiy that such 
an Essay as theft of Pertican should be 
necessai y to vindicate Dante from the 
charge of ingratitude and want of pa- 
tnotism, even )f hatied ef Florenct 
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the Roman atM Spoletan, the Tuscan and Genoese, the 
Bomagnole and the Lombard, the Trevisan and Yene* 
tian, the Istrian and Friulian; all are coarse, harsh, 
mutilated, defective. The least bad is the vulgar 
Bolognese. But high above all this discord he seems to 
discern, and to receive into his prophetic ears, a noble 
and pure language, common to all, jicculiar to none, a 
language which he describes as Illustrious, Cardinal, 
Courtly, if we may use our phrase, Parliamentary, that 
is, of the palace, the courts of justice, and of public 
affairs/ No doubt it sprung, though its affiliation is by 
no means clear, out of the universal degenerate Latin, 
the rustic tongue, common not in Italy alone, but in all 
the provinces of the Roman Empire.'" Its first domi- 
cile was the splendid Sicilian and Apulian Court of 
Frederick II., and of his accomplished son. It has been 
boldly said, that it was part of Frederick’s magnificent 
design of universal empire : he would make Italy one 


(Floience which had exiled him), be- 
cause Florentine vanity was wounded 
by what they conceived injustice to 
puie Tuscan. See alM) the Preface to 
the De Vulgaii Kloquio in the excellent 
iidition of the Ojieie Minoii, by Frati- 
cclh. Florence, 

* “ Itoque ndepti quod (luocrebamus, 
dicimus, Illustre, Caidinale, Aulicum 
et Curmle Vulgaie in Latio, quod om- 
nis Latioi civitatis eat et iiullius ease 
videtur, et quo m inicipia Vulgaiia 
amnia Latinoium mensuiantur, ponde- 
ranturetcomparantur.”-~Lib i.cxvi. 

^ Peitioari has some ingenious ob- 
aeivatiODs on the Clerman conquests, 
and the fbimation of Italian fiom the 
Latin. The German ^ar-terms were 
alone admitted into the language. But 
bis tlMoiy of the ongm of the Komanoe 


out of the ecclesiastical Latin, and still 
moie his notion that the ecclesiastical 
Latin was the old lingual ustica, lests on 
two bold and unproved assumptioiis, 
thour^h doubtless there is some truth 
m both ** La hna industi la degll £o* 
clesinstici, che in Pomano spiegando la 
dottiiua Kvangolica, ed in Koroano 
senvendo i fitti della chicsa cattolica, 
facevano del Romano il hnguaggio 
pontihial e Cattolica ciod uruvcnale, 
Ma quella non era pid tl Latino tllustre , 
non P usato da Lucrezio e d.^ Tullio, 
non r udito nel Senato e nella Gorte 
di Cesare ; era quel ntsUco che pailava 
Ihntero volgo delP Europa Latina ” f p. 
92). Still 1 know no tieatise on the 
origin of the Italian language more full, 
more suggestive, or more yaluable than 
Peiiiettrl't. 
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realm, under one »king, and speaking one language,^ 
Pante does hom^e to the noble character of Fr^de*^ 
rick n,*' Sicily was the birthplace of Italian Poetry. 
The Sicilian Poems live to bear witness to the truth of 
Dante’s assertion, which might rest on his irrefragable 
authority alone. The Poems, one even earlier than the 
Court of Frederick,® those of Frederick himself, of Pietro 
della Vigna,“ of King Enzio, of King Manfred, with 
some peculiarities in the formation, orthography, use 


1 <*FedeHgo 11 espeiava a riunire 
r Italia sotto un solo piiiicipo, una 
sola forma di governo, e una sola lin- 
gua/’ — Foscolo sulla imgua Italiana, 
p. 159. This essaj, panted (1850) 
in ~the fouith volume of my poor 
fiiend’s Woiks, has only just reached 
me. 

^ ** Quicquid poetantur Itali Sicili- 
anum vocatur .... Sed hiec fama 
Tiinacnas teirag, si recte signum ad 
quod tondit inspiciamus, videtur taii- 
tum in opprobiium Italoium Princi- 
pum remansisse qui pon hcroico moie, 
sed plebeo sequuiitai superbjam. Siqui- 
dem illustres heiuv.s biedeacus Oasai, 
et bene genitus ejus Manfiedus, nobi- 
htatem ac rectitudinem suae foimae 
pandentes, donee foituni peimansit, 
humaua secuti lunt, biutaha dedig- 
nantes, proptei quod coide iioLiles 
atque giatiaium dotati inhd>rere tan- 
toium piiucipum majestati conati sunt, 
ita quod eoium tempoie quicquid ex- 
celleutes Latinoium ititebantui, pn- 
mitub in tantorum Coronatorum aulA 
prodibat. Et quia regale solium erat 
Sicilia, factum est quicqmd nostiiprae- 
decessores vulgaiiter protulerunt, Si- 
cilianum vocatur. Quod quidem re- 
tinemus et nos, nec posteii nostn pfll^• 
mutare vilsbunt, Hacha ! Bacha ! Quid 


nunc peibonat tuba uovissimi Fiede* 
iiu? quid tintiunabulum II Caioli? 
quid cojnua Johannjs et Azzonis Mav- 
chionum poleotum ? quid aliornm 
^agnatuiu tibue? nisi Venite carni- 
hces ! Venite altiiplioes I Venite ava- 
iitiee sectatoies. Sed piiestat ad pro- 
positum repedaiequam fmstia Joqui.’’ 
— Dc Vulgai Eloquio, i. xii. p. 46. 
Theie is a splendid tianslation of this 
passage in Daiitesque Italian by Fos- 
colo, Discorso, p. 255. 

See the Ko&a tresca olentissima. 
Foscolo, della Lingua, p. 150. 

“ “ Cosi ne’ vcisi seguenti non v’ e 
un uuico sgiammaticauiento de sin* 
tassi, o6 un modo d* esprimersi inele- 
gante, nh uii solo vocabolo die possa 
paieie tioppo anJtico.^ 

" dico ch' alia voatra gran bellezza 
Oiguglio non convegna e stiavi bene, 

Che a bella donna oigogho ben convene, 
Che la mantene in preglo ed in graudezka { 
Troppo altem^a e quella che sconvene 
i>i giunde orgoglio mai ben non avveoc " 
Poeii del 1““ Sec i p 196. 

See Foscolo, p. 166. 

Peter della Vigna (Petei de Vinca) did 
not wi 1 te Sicilian fi om want of command 
of Latin , his lettjprs, including many 
of the State Papers of his master Fre- 
derick 11 , are of much nigher Latinit| 
than most of his time. 
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and Bounds olV>m8, are intelligible £rom one end of 
the Penineola to the other." The langoage was echoed 
and perpetuated, or rather resounded spontaneously, 
among poets in other districts. This courtly, aristo* 
cratical, imiversal Italian, Dante heard as the con- 
ventional dialect in the Courts of the Caesars,** in 
the republics, in the principalities throughout Italy.** 
Perhaps Dante, the Italian, the Ghibelline, the assertor 
of 'the universal temporal monarchy, dwelt not less 
fondly in his imagination on this universal and noble 
Italian language, because it would supersede the Papal 
apd hierarchical Latin ; the Latin with the Pope him- 
self, would withdraw into the sanctuary, into the service 
of the Church, into affairs purely spiritual. 

However this might be, to this vehicle of his noble 
thoughts Dante fearlessly entrusted his poetic immor- 
tality, which no poet anticipated with more confident 
security. While the scholar Petrarch condescended to 
the vulgar tongue in his amatory poems, which he had 
still a lurking fear might be but ephemeral, in his 

® See the passages from Funleiick 11. Amalfi has been recently disoovend, 
and King Enzio, Foscolo, p. 165. in Italian perfectly intelligible in the 

P See, among othei iubtances, the piesent day. 1 owe this information 
pure Italian quotcil fiom Angelati by to my accomplished fnend Slgn^ La- 
Peitican, written at Milan the }eai caita. 

before the biith of Dante. Peiticaii’a La bngua ch* ei nomma oorte- 

graceful essay, as fax as the eailier giana, e della quale ei disputa tuttarin, 
Italian fioetiy may be compaied with la sna fantasia vederala nascere ed am- 
that of Foscolo, sulla Lingua; the pliarsi jiei la perpetua residenia de* 
other poets Cino da Pistoia, the Guidos Cesari in Homa, e fia le republiche e 
(Foscolo ranks Guulo Cavalcanti, le tiranmdi, tut to confuse in un aolo 
Dante's best fiieiid, veiy high) may leame. Di questo ei ti paieceitissiiiM 
be read m a collection printed at Flo> come di legge pieordinata dalla Provi- 
rence, refened to in a former volume denza e connessa al sistema del* ITni- 
Nor must the pixise be forgotten ; the verso.** — Compare quotations, Fosoolo, 
history of Mattao Spinelli is good uiii- Discorso. p 254. 
versa! Italian. The maritime code of 
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Airiea aikd in Latm irerses he laid up, as htii 
fiddly thought^ an itnperishable treasure of fitme/ 
Even Boccaccio, happily for his own ,glory, followed 
the example of Dante, in, as he probably supposed^ 
his least enduring work, his gay Decamerona Yet 
Boccaccio doubted, towards the close of his life, 
whether the Divine Comedy had not been more sub* 
lime, and therefore destined to a more secure eternity 
in Latin.* 

Thus in Italy, with the Italian language, of which, if 
he was not absolutely the creator, he was the first who 
gave it permanent and vital being, arose one of the 
great poets of the world. There is a vast chasm be- 
tween the close of Roman and the dawn of Italian 
letters, between the period at which appeared the last 
creative work written by transcendent human genius 
in the Roman language, while yet in its consummate 
strength and perfection, and the first, in whicli Italian 
Poetry and the Italian tongue came forth in their 
majesty ; between the history of Tacitus and the Divina 
Comedia. No one can appreciate more highly than 
myself (if I may venture to s])eak of myself), the great 
works of ecclesiastical Latin, the Vulgate, parts of the 
Ritual, St. Augustine : yet who can deny that there is 


Compdic Petiaich’s letter (Epist. 
Fam XI. 12), in which he haughtily 
vindicates himself from all jealousy of 
Dante. How should |ie, who is the 
companion of Vngd and llomei, be 
jealous of one who enjoys the hooiw j 
applause oftaieins and maikets 1 
may add that Mr. Bi uce IVhyte, in his 
cuiious volumes, Histoire deb Langues 
Romanes, has^g’ven a careful an(ily«» j 
of Petif’ijh’s ** Afiica/' which he has j 
actually lead, ana JiScoveied in :tj 


some passages of real merit (vol. ui. 
ch. xl.). 

• “ Non dico per6 che se in vewu 
Latim fosse (non mutato il peso delle 
paiole vulgaii) ch* egli non fosse molto 
piii artiBcioso e pid sublime : percio« 
ch^ molto pih at tc e nel parlare latmo 
chh nel model no/* — Boccac. Comm. 
Div. Com f. f. As if sublimity in 
poetiy consifcted in skilful triumph over 
dillicalty. But on the old age of Boo* 
caccio, see Foscolo, p. 213. 
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barbarism, a yet murecooeiled oonforion of uncongemd 
elemeiitsi of Orientalism and Occidentalism, in the lan- 
guage? Fi%An;the time of Trajan, except Claudian, 
Latin letters are almost exclusively Christian; and 
Christian letters are Latin, as it were, in a secondary 
and degenerate form. The new era opens with 
Dante, 

To my mind there is a singular kindred and similitude 
TMftai iod between the last great Latin, and the first great 
Italian writer, though one is a poet, the other 
a historian. Tacitus and Dante have the same penetra- 
tive truth of observation as to man and the external 
world of man ; the same power of expressing that truth. 
They have the common gilt of flashing a whole train of 
thought, a vast range of images on the mind by a few 
brief and pregnant words ; the same faculty of giving 
life to human emotions by natural images*, of imparting 
to natural images, as it were, human life and human 
sympathies : each has the intuitive judgement of saying 
just enough ; the stern self-restraint which will not say 
more than enough; the rare talent of compressing a 
mass of profound thought into an apophthegm; eacJi 
paints with words, with the fewest possible words, yet 
the picture lives and speaks. Each has that relentless 
moral indignation, that awful power of satire which in 
the historian condemns to an immortality of eartlily 
infamy, in the Cliristian Poet aggravates that gloomy 
immortality of this world by ratifying it in the next. 
Each might seem to embody remorse.* Patrician, high, 
imperial, princely, Papal criminals are comi>elled to 
acknowledge the justice of their doom. Each, too. 


* It IS a suymg attiibuted to Tdlieyiaad of Ticitus, <*Qaond on lit osl 
on est an Confi'saiooal,*’ 
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writing, one of just past, of which the iiifluenoee 
were strongly felt' in tlie social state and fortunecrof 
Rome: the other of his own, in wliich he had been 
actively concerned, throws a personal passion (Dante of 
course the most) into his judgements and his language, 
which, whatever may be its effect on their justice, adds 
wonderfully to their force and reality. Each, too, has a 
lofty sympathy with good, only that tlie highest ideal of 
Tacitus is a death-defying Stoic, or an all-accomplished 
Roman Proconsul, an Ilelvidius Thrasea, or an Agricola; 
that of Dante a suffering, and so purified and beatified 
Christian saint, or martyr ; in Tacitus it is a majestic 
and virtuous Roman matron, an Agrippina, in Dante an 
unreal mysterious Beatrice. 

Dante is not merely the religious Poet of Latin or 
medissval Christianity; m him that meJisoval Chris- 
tianity is summed up as it were, and embodied for per- 
petuity. The Divine Comedy contains in its sublimcst 
form the whole mythology, and at the same time the 
quintessence, the living substance, the ultimate conclu- 
sions of the Scholastic Theology. The whole course of 
Legend, tlie Dsemonology, Angelology, the extra-mun- 
dane world, which in the popular belief was vague, frag- 
mentary, incoherent, in Dante, as we have seen, becomes 
an actual, visible, harmonious system. In Dante heathen 
images, heathen mythology are blended in the same 
living reality with those of Latin Christianity, but they 
are real in the sense of the early Christian Fathers. 
They are acknowledged as part of the vast hostile Demon 
world, just as the Angelic Orders, which from Jewish 
or Oriental tradition obtained their first organisation in 
the hierarchy of the Areopagite. So, too, the schools of 
Theology meet in the Poet. Aquinas, it has been said^ 
has notliing more subtle and metaphysical than the 
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Paradise, only that in Dante single lines, or pregnant 
Stanzas, have the fall meaning of pages or chapters of 
divinity. Bat though his doctrine is that of Aquinas, 
Dante has all the fervour and passion of the Mystics; he 
is Bonaventura as well as St. Thomas. 

Dante was in all respects but one, his Ghibellinism, 
Umte’s GW. z-el igious poet of his age, and to many minds 
beiuaiim. j^gg reijgioug foy that excej)tion. He was 
anti!*Fapal, but with the fullest reverence for the spiritual 
qU^JHemacy of the successor of St. Peter. To him, as tc 
most religious Imperialists or Ghibellincs, to some of 
the spiritual Franciscans, to a vast host of believers 
throughout Christendom, the Pope was two distinct per- 
sonages. One, the temporal, they scrupled not to con- 
demn with the fiercest reprobation, to hate with the 
bitterest cordiality : Dante damns Pontiffs without fear 
or remorse. But the otlier, the Spiritual Pope, was 
worthy of all awe or reverence ; his sacred person must 
be inviolate ; his words, if not infallible, must be heard 
with the profoundest respect ; he is the Vicar of Christ, 
the representative of God upon earth. With his Ghibel- 
line brethren Dante closed his eyes against the incon* 
gruity, the inevitable incongruity, of these two discordant 
personages meeting in one : the same Boniface is in hell, 
yet was of such acknowledged sanctity on earth that it 
was spiritual treason to touch liis awful person. The 
Saints of Dante are the Saints of the Church ; on the 
highest height of wisdom is St. Thomas, on tlie highest 
height of holiness, St. Benedict, St Dominic, St. Francis. 
To the religious adversaries of the Church he has all 
the stem reinorselessness of an inquisitor. The noble 
Frederick II., whom we have just heard described as 
the parent of Italian poetry, the model of a mighty 
Emperor, the Cmsar of Cee^rs, is in hell as an arch- 
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heretic^ as an atheist.” In hell, in the same dreary 
circle, up to his waist in fire, is the noblest of the &hibel» 
lines, Farinata degli Uberti. In hell for the same mn is 
the father of his dearest friend and brother poet Guido 
Cavalcanti. Whatever latent sympathy seems to trali- 
spire for Fra Dolcino, he is umrelentingly thrust down 
to the companionship of Mohammed. The Catholic 
may not reverse the sentence of the Church. 

Petrarch, as an Italian poet, excepting in his Ode to the 
Virgin, stands almost aloof from the mediaeval 
religion ; it is only as a Latin poet, and in his 
familiar Letters, that he inveighs against the vices, the 
Irreligion of the Court of Avignon. 

Boccaccio, the third of this acknowledged Triumvirate, 
was, on the other hand, in his one great work, 
unquestionably as regards the dominant re- 
ligion of his times, its monkhood and hierarchism, the 
most irreligious, on account of his gross immoralities, 
to all ages an irreligious writer. The Decamerone 
centres in itself all the >¥it, all the indecency, all the 
cleverest mockerv of the French and Provencal Fabli- 
aux, and this it has clothed in that exquisite, all-ad- 
mired Floi'entine which has secured its undying fame. 
The awful description of the Plague in Florence has 
been compared, but by no means with justice, to that of 
Thucydides and that of Lucretius. This grave opening 
of the Decamerone might be expected to usher in a 
book of the profoundest devotion, the most severe, 
ascetic penitential. After this, another Dante might 
summon the smitten city to behold its retributive doom 


lofei no, X. 1 1 9. Pietro della Vigsa calls him — 

** Al in»> Slgiior,ebe fti 4* odttr si dagno.’Wf}fciYitf, xih. 7S. 
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m tha Infernal BegiouB ; a premature Savonarola might 
thunder his denunciations, and call on Florence, &us 
manifestly under divine visitation, to cast all her pomps 
and vanities, her ornaments, her instruments of luxurj% 
,Upon the funeral pyre ; to sit and lament in dust and 
ashes. This terrific opening leads, but not in bitter 
irony, to that other common consequence of such dark 
visitations, the most reckless licence. Tale follows tale, 
graduaUy sinking from indecency into obscenity, from 
mookety to utter profaueness. The popular religion, 
the popular teachers, are exposed with the coarsest, 
most reckless pleasantry. Erasmus, two centuries later, 
does not scoflf with more playful freedom at pilgrimages, 
reliques, miracles: Voltaire himself, still two centuries 
after Erasmus, hardly strips their sanctity from monks, 
nuns and friars, with more unsparing wit. Nothing, 
however sung or told in satiric verse or prose against 
the Court of Rome, can equal the exquisite malice of 
the story of the Jew converted to Christianity by a visit 
to Rome, because no religion less than divine could 
have triumphed over the enormous wickedness of its 
chief teachers, the Cardinals, and the Pope. Strange 
age of which tlie grave Dante and the gay Boccaccio 
are the representatives! in which the author of the 
Decamerone is the biographer of Dante, the commen- 
tator on the Divine Comedy, expounding, pointing, echo- 
ing, as it were, in the streets of Florence the solemn 
denunciations of the poet. More strange, if possible, 
the history of the Decamerone. Boccaccio himself 
bitterly repented of his own work : he solemnly warned 
the youth of Florence against his own loose and profane 
novels; the scoffer at fictitious reliques became the 
laborious collector of reliques pot less doubtful; the 
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scourge of the malirs died in t^eams of friars^ bequeath** 
ing to them his manuscripts, hoping only for salTation 
through their prayers.* Yet the disowned and proscribed 
Decamerone became the text-book of pure Italian. Flo- 
rence, the capital of letters, insisted on the indefeasible 
prerogative of the Florentine dialect, and the Deca* 
merone was ruled to be the one example of Florentine. 
The Church was embarrassed ; in vain the Decamerone 
was corrected, mutilated, interpolated, and indecencies, 
profanenosses annulled, erased : all was without effect ; 
the Decamerone must not be degraded from its high 
and exemplary authority. The parity of morals might 
suffer, the purity of the language must remain unat- 
tainted; till at length an edition was published in 
which the abbesses and nuns, who were enamoured 
of their gardeners, became profane matrons and dam- 
sels ; friars, who wrought false miracles, necromancers ; 
adulterous priests, soldiers. But this last bold effort 
of Jesuitical ingenuity was without effect: the De- 
camerone was too strong for the censure in all its forms ; 
it shook off its fetters, obstinately refused to be altered, 
as before it nad refused to be chastened ; and remains 
to this day at once the cleverest and bitterest satire. 


‘ See m the woiLs of Petranh the 
very curious letter to Boccaccio, de Va- 
ticinio Monentium, Opeia, p 740. 
Boccaccio had wutten in a paroxysm of 
superstitious terror to Petrarch con- 
cerning the prophecies of a certain holy 
man, Peter of Sienna, on the death of 
the two poets. Petrarch evidently does 
not believe a word of what had fright- 
ened poor Boccaccio. He allies many 
causes of suspicion, *‘Non extsDuo 
VOL. IX. 


vaticmii pondus, ^uicquid a Chiisto 
dicitur verum est. Fieri nequit ut 
ventas mentiatur. At id qusentui 
Chnstusne rei hujus autor sit, an altei 
quispiam ad commenti hdem, quod 
seepe vidimus, Christi nomeu assump* 
sent.” The poet urges Boccaccio, at 
great length, not to abandon letters, 
but only the lighter letten of his 
youth. 

F 





f u S 9 non che m Dominicano Ita - 1 
liano edi naturapiii facile (chiamavasi 
Eustachio Locatelli, e mori vescovo in 
Heggio) vi s' inteipose; e per essere 
^to coiifessoie de ?io Y., impetib da 
Gregono Kill, che il Decamerone non 
foMe mutafao, se nun in quanto bisog- 
nav* si buono nome degli Ecclesias- 
48. The account of the 
whole transaction at length may be 
read m tlie Discorso prefixed to Fos- 
colo’s edition of the Decameroae, Lon- 
don* 1825. Ccfflpara the fifth and 
Sixui diaooorse jf Fosoolo; the niost 


just cnticism with which I am so 
quamted on Boccaccio, his merits, hii 
influence, his style, and his language. 
I quote Boccaccio's will on Foscolo’s 
authority. There is nothing new un« 
del the sun, nothing obsolete, 1 pcs'* 
sess a translation of Eugene Sue's 
Wandeimg Jew, printed on the coarsest 
paper, the rudest type, and cheapest 
foim, obriously intended for the lower 
Roman Catholics, m which the Jesutf 
becomes a Russian spy ; all that is 
leligious IS transformed into pohtical 
satire. 
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CHAPTER VL 


Langaage of France. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the civil or in the reli- 
gious history of the West, nothing led to more 
momentous or enduring results, than the seces- 
sion, as it were, of the great kingdom of France from 
the Teutonic, and its adhesion to the Latin division of 
Christendom ; the fidelity of its language to its Roman 
descent, and its repudiation of the German conqueror. 
For about four centuries, loosely speaking, Gaul, from 
the days of Julius Caesar, was a province of the Roman 
Empire. During that period it became Romanised in 
manners, institutions, language. The Celtic dialect was 
driven up into the North-Western corner of the land. 
If it subsisted, as seems to have been the case in the 
time of Irensbus, still later in that of J erome, or in the fifth 
century,* as the dialect of some of the peasantry ; if if 
left its vestiges in the names of plains, of forests and 
mountains ; if even some sounds and words found their 
way into the supervenihg Latin, and became a feeble 

* According to Ulpian in the second speak in Gallic or Celtic (Dialog, i. 
century wills might be di^wn in Latin sub fine), Bidonius Apollinanus saya 
or in the language of Gaul, the Celtic that the nobles of his pionnce (Au- 
therefore had a legal existence. St. rergne) had only just cast off all the 
Jerome in the fourth centuiy compoies scales of their Celtic speech ; diis may 
the language of the Asiatic Galatians have been the ;gronunciatioii. The 
with that which he had heard spoken iathei of Ausonius, a physician at Basaa 
in the neighbouihood of Treves |n in Aquitaine, spoke Latin impeiiectly. 
the fifth, Sulpicius Severus desires one Compare Ampere, Hist, LtL de It 
of tho interlocutors in n dialogue to France, pp. 36 and 136. 

P 2 
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constituent «i FrencH ; yet there can be no doubt that 
the great mass of the French language, both the Langue 
d’Oil of the l^brth, and the Langue d’Oc of the South, 
is of Latin origin.'* 

For about four centuries, Teutonic tribes, Goths, 
X Burgundians, Aleniannians, Franks, ruled in Gaul, from 
tjio first inroad and settlement of the Visigoths in the 
South, down to the third generation after Charlemagne, 
Clovis and liis race, Charlemagne and his immediate de- 
scendants, were Teutons ; the language at the Court of 
Soissons, in the caj>itals of Neustria and Austrasia, as 
afterwards in that of (Jharlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle, was 
German. Nor was it only so in the Court ; there were 
Germans throughout the Frankish realm of Charlemagne. 
The Councjil of ^Pours enacts that every Bishop should 
have homilies in both languages ; he should be able to 
expound them in tlie rustic Eoman and in the Teutonic, 
so as to bo intelligible to the whole people.® 

But tlie grandsons of Charlemagne behold Latin and 
Separation. Tcutonic nationality, the Latin and Teutonic 
8^3 language, dividing the Western Empire. The 
German is withdrawing, if not beyond the Ehine, to the 
jirovinces bordering on the Rhine ; Latin is resuming 
its full dominion over France and the French language. 
At Strasburg, only thirty years after the Council of 
Tours, France has betjome French, Germany German. 


^ M. Fauriel (Iljstoiie de la Po<^Me i Greek, some Celtic, some Basque; not 
Piovcnijale, i. p 195; observes of the * above fiiteen Teutonic. The iv'hole in- 
Proven^al that theie aic more woids vestigation is worthy of study. 
notofLatm origin than is commonly « A.D. 812. Lahbc, Condi, ru. 
supposed. He had collected 3000, The 1263. This injunction was renewed 
whole Pi oren^al litelatuie might pei- at Bheims and at Mentx ad. 847. 
haps furnish him as many. A great There are fn^ents of old Germae 
part he could tiace to no known Jan< sermons,— Kaumer, p. 6^. 
guagf. Some few are Arabic, mapj 
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* * ' * 

The two Kings of the same !knce, equally near in hlood 
to Charlemagne, take their oaths in languages not only 
dialectically different, but distinct in i:oot and origin, 
Germany still recedes, leaving but few traces of its long 
dominion ; the Celtic element probably contributes more 
to the French language than the German. In truth 
the Germans after all were but an armed oligarchy in 
France, like the Turks in their European provinces, but 
by no means so inaccessibly shut uj) in their Oriental 
habits, in their manners, in their religion. Even in the 
Visigothic South, no sooner had the conquest passed 
over, than the native language, or ratlier the naturalised 
Latin, reasserted its independence, its jealous and 
exclusive superiority: and this, although the Goths 
were routed and driven out by another Teutonic race, 
the Franks of the North. France returned entirely to 
its Latinity ; and from its rustic Roman gradually formed 
that language which was to have such wide influence on 
later civilisation. 

In this conservation of France to Latin and Latin 
Christianity, no doubt Latin Christianity, and the hier- 
archy so long, even under the German sway, of Latin 
descent, powerfully contributed. The unity of religion in 
some degree broke down the barrier between the Teuton 
and the Roman Gaul ; tjiey worshipped the same God iu 
the same Church ; looked for absolution from their sins, 
trembled before, or sought humbly the counsel of the same 
Priest. But the Clergy, as has been seen, remained long 
almost exclusively Roman. The Teutons, who aspired to 
the high places of the Church (for the services remained 
obstinately Roman), were compelled to possess one quali- 
fication, the power of ministering in that Latin service. 
The most rude, most ignorant, most worldly Bishop or 
Priest must learn something, and that lesson must be the 
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tecitatiknx at or picmoneiatioti of Latin. Charl^ 
magnets Bch(](p!lB^ wherever the Teutonic element was the 
feeblesti would teach in the Enstic Eoman, or the Eoman 
more or less rapidly tending to its new form. At least in 
the Church and in the Cloister the Latin ruled without 
rival ; among the people the Latin element was far the 
stronger : the stronger is ever aggressive ; and the Teu- 
tonic was by degrees renounced, and driven towards the 
Khkie, or over the Ehine. The German Teuton, mind- 
ful of his descent, might still call himself a Frank, but 
the Gallic Frank had ceased to be a German.*^ 

It is not the least singular fact in the history of the 
The Noiw French language, that another German, or kin- 
dred Scandinavian race, wrests a large province 
from France. N ormandy takes its name from its N orman 
conquerors : the land, according to Teutonic usage, is par- 
titioned among those adventurers ; they are the lords of the 
soil. In an exceedingly short time the Normans cease to be 
Teutons ; they are French or Latin in language. About 
AD. 912* ^ century and a half after the establishment 

of the Normans in France, the descendants of 
Eollo conquer England, and the Conqueror introduces 
not a kindred dialect, but the hostile and oppugnant 
Norman-French, into Anglo-Saxon England, The im- 
position of this foreign tongue, now the exclusive lan- 
guage of the Normans, is the last and incontestable sign 
of their complete victory over the native inhabitants. 
This is not the less extraordinary when the Italian Nor- 
mans also are found for some time obstinately refusbg 

«* In the epitaph on Gregory V. Gregory (Bi uno, cousin of the Erope- 
(997), he w said to^iiave spoken three ror Otho) a German.— Murator. 
languagea; Frankish (German), the Vnlt- Disa. ii 91. At this time in Italy 
gar (Komance or Italian), and — traces of Italian Iwgin to appear a 
** Usw Kranciseft, valgori, et voce lifititt& wills and deeds.— ibid. p. 93. 

InaatuH pofmloe eloquto tripUca.'* 
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to beoome Itaiiatit.' Th03^ ondeavour to compel the 
Italians to adopt their French manners and langut^ ; 
histories of the Korman conquest are written at Naples 
or within the kingdom, in Norman-French.* The dialect 
has adopted some Italian words, but it is still French.^ 
Thus within France Teutonism absolutely and entirely 
surrenders its native tongue, and becomes in tlie North 
and in the South of Europe a powerful propagator of a 
language of Latin descent. 

' It is not the oflSce ci this history to trace the obscure 
growth of the French language out of the pre-existing 
elements — ^the primal Celtic and the Latin. It must 
not be forgotten that higher up the Celtic and the Latin 
branch oflf* from the same family — the Indo-Teutonic ; * 
so that the actual roots of French words may be reason- 
ably deduced from either. The Christian language, all 
the titles, terms, and words which related to the religion, 
were doubtless pure Latin, and survived, but slightly" 
modified, in the French. Pronunciation is among the 
most powerful agents in the change and formation of 
language, in the silent abrogation of the old, the silent 
crystallisation of the new. Certain races, nations, tribes, 
families, have a predilection, a predisposition, a facility 
for the utterance of certain sounds. They prefer labial 


® ** Morilms et llngnft, qnoscunque venire 
vidobant, 

Informant proprUl, gens effldatur nt 
nnnm " — 6ul Appul Lab 1 , Mnra- 
tort, V. 265 

^ Oompai’e on this subject M. Cham- 
polliou Figeac/s pieface to the French 
Cbronicie of the Italian Normans, 
'Lee Normans' (publication of the 
Soci^t^ Historique). p xliv., &c., with 
the references to Falconet, Lebosuf, 
te Grand <f Aussy, and Tirabosdii.” 

* This fiict in the history of lan- 


guage, first established by our coun* 
tryman, Dr. Prichard, in his Essay on 
the Eastern Ongin of the Celtic Na- 
tions, is now admitted by all writers 
of authonty. See also the excellent 
tieatise of M. Pictet, *L*Affinitd des 
Langues Celtiques avec le Sanscrit.* 
Mr. Bruce Whyte was unfortunately 
not master of this branch of Philology, 
which supersedes at once or modifies 
his whole system. 
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pr gattnjral, bailor .soft letters; they almost mveriably 
sul^itnte Hie mpte, the surd, or the aspirate letter for 
its eq^Telenl j there is an uniformity, if not a role of 
change, either ftom organism or habit. The Italian de* 
lights in the termination of words with a soft vowel, the 
Langue d’Oc with a consonant, the French with a mute 
voweL The Latin of the Ritual being a written 
MTvice. language, in its structure as well as in its words 
would inflexibly refuse all change; it would not take the 
auxiliary verb in place of its conjugations, the article or 
the preposition to designate its cases ; it would adhere 
to its own declensions, conjugations, inflexions, and thus 
tar would stand aloof from the gradual change going on 
around it ; it would become in so far unintelligible to 
the vulgar ear. But not only, the roots remaining the 
same, would the great mass of the words retain their 
Significance ; there would also bo some approximation 
in the tone and accent. The Clergy, being chiefly of 
(ho country, and in their ordinary conversation using 
the language of the country, would pronounce their 
Latin with a propensity to the same sounds which were 
forming the French. Latin as pronounced by an Italian, 
a Frenchman, or a Spaniard, during the formation* and 
after the formation, of the new tongue, would have a 
tinge of Italian, French, or Spanish in its utterance. 
The music being common througliout the Church might 
jierhaps prevent any wide deviation, but whatever devia- 
tion there might be would tend to make the meaning of 
the words more generally and easily comprehensible. 
So there would be no precise time when the Latin 
Ritual would become at once and perceptibly a foreign 
tongue ; the cotgmon rustic Roman, or the Romance, if 
not the offspring was probably akin to the ecclesiastical 
Latin, at all events all Church words or terms Vould 
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iScxrm part of it AmSl so on tiie one hand Latin Ohria- 
tianity would hava a powerful influenoe in tlie croaljon 
of the new lan^age, and at the same time never be an 
unintelligible stranger ; hers would be rather ia sacred 
and ancient form of the same language among her lineal 
and undoubted descendants. 

The early poetry of the Langue d’Oil was either the 
Legend or the Poem of Chivalry. The Ti-ouvero of the 
North was far more creative tlian the Troubadour of the 
South. In his lighter Fabliaux the Trouvere makes no 
less free with the Christian Clergy and with Christian 
morals than his brother of the South, but his is the free- 
dom of gaiety or of licentiousness, not of bitter hatred, or 
pitiless, and contemptuous satire. There is nothing of 
the savage seriousness of the Provencal.** 

But the higher Epopee of tho Northern Trouvke was 
almost contemporaneous in its rise with the Crusades ; 
its flourishing period was that of the Crusades, and as 
far as that was a real and actual state of society, of 
Chivalry. It is the heroic poetry of medieoval Chris- 
tianity. The Flanks were the warriors, the Franks the 
poets of the Cross. In both the great Cycles, of Charle- 
magne and liis Peers, of Arthur and the Knights of the 
Hound Table, in the subordinate cycles, as of Hinaldo, 
or the four Sons of Aymon, the hero was ever a Christian 
knight, the enemy, whether knight, giant, or even dra- 
gon, was anti-Christian, Saracen, misbeliever, or devil. 
Charlemagne’s war is of the West against the East, of 
Latin Christianity against Islam ; the Gascons and the 
Basques at Eoncesvalles become the splendid Saracens 


^ It must not be foi gotten that 
Brunette Latin i, the master of Dante 
(so little prescient was he of the gl(^ 
ii h» pupJ), wrote his Tesoro not 


in Italian but m l<Vench, as of all the 
vernacular tongues the most likelj to 
be enduring. 
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o( Spam; Ihe ^hole mii^Iieviog East is gatbei^ed 
mmsA Obristiaa Paxk Hhe Chiircli ayoucfaed the 
wonders of Archbishop Turpin, adopted the noble fictioidus 
about Oharlemagne and his Peers. These became part 
of authorised Christian Legend, when Legend and His- 
tory were one ; when it would have been equal impiety 
to assert the mythic character of the former as that of 
the authentic Gospel.* So, too, whether Arthur and his 
Enights sprung, as is most probable, from Breton or 
from British lays, the Saxondom of his foes recedes, the 
Pi^nistn, even the Saracenism takes its place. It is 
not the ancient British King and his British warriors 
warring with Saxons and Anglians on the borders of 
Wales, Cumberland, or Cornwall for the dominion of 
Britain; it is the Christian King and the Christian 
Knight waging a general war of adventure against un- 
believers. It is not tho independence of Britain, it is 
the mystic Sangreal, the cup with the blood of the Ee- 
deemer, which is the holy object, the ideal reward of 
their valour ; it is to be the triumph of the most chaste 
and virtuous as well as of the bravest knight. The sons 
of Aymon are Southern knights keeping the Spanish 
borders (Spain reserved her Cid for her own noble old 
poem), but the Sons of Aymon are adopted Northerns ; 
the Troubadom Poetry knows little or nothing of their 
chivalry. Toulouse owns only her own unidealised, un- 
romanticised Counts : the few Provencal poems of chi- 
valry are of doubtful origin : their Epic is the dull verse 
chronicle of the Albigensian War. 

But, after all, in this inexhaustible fecundity of her 
Bomance, wliother from the rudeness and imperfection 
of the language at this period of her prolific creativeness^ 


I Tiraboschi, 1. r. 
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or frcM some iutei^ inaptitade in Fren^ l(m tihib lii^ 
fdass of poetry, from want of vigour, metrical liamonyi 
and variety, or even from its excdlenqe, its analytied 
clearness and precision, the Mediaeval Poetry of North* 
em France, with all its noble, chivalrous, and crusading 
impulses, called forth no poet of enduring fame. The 
Homer of this race of cyclic poets was to be an Italian. 
It was not till these poems had sunk into popular tales ; 
till, from the poem recited in the castle or the court of 
the King or the Baron, they had become disseminated 
among the people;^ not till they had spread into 
Italy, and as the ‘Reali di Francia* had been over 
and over again recited by the professional story-tellers, 
and been rudely versified by humbler poets, that they 
were seized first by the bold and accomplished Boiardo, 
afterwards by the inimitable Ariosto, and in their full 
ancient spirit, yet with some fine modern irony, be- 
queathed to mankind in the most exquisite and har- 
monious Italian. Even the Crusades were left to the 
gentle and romantic Tasso, when the religious fire of the 
Crusades and ot Chivalry was all but extinct in its cold 
faint embers. 

But if the Crusades, and by tlie Crusades Latin Chris- 
tianity, did not create enduring French poetry, they 
created the form of liistory in which France has excelled 


k ** Tutte le meraviglie ch* oggi leg- 
giamo ne romaiizi o poemi, che hanno 
per suggetto i Paladin i, erano alloia 
raccoDtate al popolo dai novcllatoii; e 
quest* uso rimane in alcune cittii, e 
qiecialtnente in Venezia e in Napoli 
smo a quest* ultinii anni. Chiunque 
non sapeva le^eie, si rnccoglieva qua^i 
ogni sera d* estate inturno il novellatore 
•o In nva del maie/’ &c. &c.— Fosecio, j 


Discoiso, y. p. 229. This accounts at 
once foi the adoption of such subjects 
by Pulci, Boiaido, and Ariosto, when 
the high tide ot classical letters had not 
passed away ; as well as for the un- 
bounded populaiity of their poems, 
and of countless other epics, once 
common as the stones in the streets, 
ROW the raiities of the dioiioest 11* 
biaiies. 
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idl Europe. of vernacular history, properly so 

called, the Eloteatine YUlani is the parent ; of political 
history, Dino Compagni; but that history, which de- 
lights from its reality and truth, as springing from the 
personal observation, instinct with the personal charac- 
ter, alive with all the personal feelings of the historian, 
the model and type of the delightful Memoir, is to be 
found first in Villehardouin and Joinville, to rise to 
still higher perfection in Froissart and in De Comines. 
No cold, later epic on St. Louis will rival the poetry of 
Joiuville. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


Teutonic Languages. 

In all the Romance languages, as it has appeared, in all 
languages of Latin descent, Italian, French jentonie 
both in its northern and southern form, Spanish 
in all its dialects, the religious vocabulary, every word 
which expressed Christian notions, or described Christian 
persons, was Latin, only lengthened out or shortened, 
deflected, or moulded, according to the genius of each 
tongue; they were the same words with some differ- 
ence of pronunciation or form, but throughout retaining 
their primal sense : the words, even if indistinctly 
understood, had at least an associated significance, 
they conveyed, if not fully, partially to all, their proper 
meaning. 

In the Teutonic languages it was exactly the reverse. 
For all the primal and essential Christian notions the 
German found its own words ; it was only what may be 
called the Church terms, the ecclesiastical functions and 
titles, which it condescended or was compelled to borrow 
from the Latin.*^ The highest of all, “ God,” with all 

* M. Begnier, m a M^nioire in the qui piouve bien avec quel soiu »jaloaz 
last year 8 Transactions of the Academy la langue se conseivait pure de toute 
(p. 824), has summed up in a few melange ^i'ang^re,c*estqu*au moment 
clear French sentences, the substance mdme de Tintroduction du Ohnsti- 
of a learned work by Rudolf Kaumer, anisme, qui apport^t tant d'lddes nou- 
which I hare read with much profit velles, eile ii'eut pas besom d'emprunter 
* Die Einwirkung des Chnsteuthuma'j au Grec et au Latin les mots qui les 
auf diealthodideutscheSprache.' Bar- rendaient, quo ses propres I'estouroes 
Im, 1851. ^ Un fait remarquable, # liu suffirent en grande partie, surtout 
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ita derivative^ the ^‘Godhead, godly, godlike,” wito in 
fonnd entirely remote Jrom ^^Deus, the deity, the 
divinity, the ^vine.” As to the attributes of God, the 
German had liis own word for allmightiness, for the 
titles the all-merciful or all-gracious.'* For the Trinity, 
indeed, as in all Indo-Teutonic languages, the numerals 
are so nearly akin, that there would be at least a close 
assonance, if not identity, in the words ; and the primi- 
tive vrotd for " father ” is so nearly an universal, that 
the Jjstin Pater” might be dimly discerned under the 
broader Teutonic pronunciation, “Fader.” But the 
“Son and the Holy Ghost”® were pure, unapproaching 
Teuton. The names of the Saviour, “ Jesus,” and “ the 
Christ,” passed of course into the creed and ritual ; but 
the “ Lord,” and the German “ Herr,” were Teuton, aa 
were the “ healer, health,” for the “ Saviour and salva- 
tion,” the “atonement” for the “propitiation.”^ In 
the older versions the now ignoble words “ hanging and 
the gallows ” were used instead of the Crucifixion and 
the Cross : the “ Eesun*ection ” takes the German form • 
The “Angels and the Devils” underwent but little 
change ; but all the special terms of the Gospel, “ the 
soul, sin, holiness, faith, prayer, repentance, penance, 
confession, conversion, heaven and hell, Doomsday, even 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper,” were new and peculiar.' 


poor Veiprassion des ftentiments qm 
appart^ent k la foi Chretienne, et 
qua CO n« fat gudre que pour Toigani- 
aation estdneuie de TEgliBe, qu’elle 
re^ut en paitie du dehors lee mots 
avao lee faita.*' — In a note M. Regnier 
{Unstrates these by examples, 

many of them the same as those cited 
in my test. 

s Componnda fiwn Machb— Barm- 


herzigkeit->GDade> 

® Der Sohn, der Heilige Geiet. 

^ Der Herr, Heiland, Heil. 

• NotiLer and Otfried use ** hengan 
and galgen ’'—Auferstehung, Bodolf 
Raumer, b. lii, 

f Seele, Silnde, Schnld, Heiligkeit, 
Glauber Gebete, Rene, Busse, Beichte, 
BekehrUng, Himmel, HSlle, Tauft^ 
Heiliger Abandmahl. 
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Book;^ like Seef not the Prophet above all, the 
great Festivals of Cliristmas and Easter,' ^ere original, 
mthout relation iu sound or in letters to the Latin* Of 
the terms which discriminated the Chrislian from the 
Unbeliever one was different ; the Christian, of course, 
was of all languages, the Gentile or the Pagan became 
a “ heathen*” So too the world ” took another name* 
To the German instructed through these religious words, 
the analogous vocabulary of the Latin service was utterly 
dead and without meaning; the Latin Gospel was a 
sealed book, the Latin service a succession of unintelli- 
gible sounds. The oflSces and titles of the Clergy alone, 
at least of the Bishop and the Deacon, as well as the 
Monk, the Abbot, the Prior, the Cloister, were transferred 
and received as honoured strangers in the land, in which 
the office was as new as the name> “ The Martyr ” was 
unknown but to Christianity, therefore the name lived. 

The Church ” the Teuton derived, perhaps through the 
Gothic of Ulphilas, from the Greek ; “ but besides this 
single word there is no sign of Greek more than of 
Latin in the general Teutonic Christian language.*' The 
Bible of Ulphilas was that of an ancient race, which 

9 Rodolf Raumer, b iu. Bede* who lu his de Comp. Temporum 

Ulphilas used the word praufetus. gives this derivation. . . . Pfingiten 
8 m ZalmV glossary to his edition of ts Pentecost. 

Ul^las* p. 70. The German word w ^ Pfaffe* the more common word 
Sd:rer* or Wahrsager. fin Clencus, is from Papa — Haumer* 

t Weihnadit. ** Ostara’* (in Anglo^ p 295. It is curious that in the 
Saion* Easter) ** par&it avoir di^igni^ oldest translations the High Priests, 
dans des temps plus anaens une Annas and Caiapbas* aie Bish<^— - 
Pdesse Genniinique dont la fSte se Ibid. 297. 

odldbrait vers la mSme dpoque que » WalafHd Strals) gives this dsrive- 
notre Fdte de Pftques, et qui avait tion fiom the Greek through the 
donnd son nom au mois d’Avnl.** — Gothic. The wotd* is* 1 believe, not 
Grimm* Mytliologie* p. 267, 8vo.* found in the extant part of Ulphilas. 

9* edit* dic. Sk, H. Begmer might ^ Even the woid **CathoIio^ if 
have added to his anth unties that of soperssded '.y AUgemeine/' 
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pcusBed itway with that race ; it does not appear to hare 
been known, to the Germans east of the Khine, or to the 
great body of the Teutons, who were converted to Ohris^ 
tianity some centuries later, from the seventh to the 
eleventh. The Germans who crossed the Ehine or the 
Alps came within the magic circle of the Latin ; they 
submitted to a Latin Priesthood ; they yielded up their 
primitive Teuton, content with forcing many of their 
0|^h Words, which were of absolute necessity, perhaps 
some of -their inflexions, into the langiuige which they 
ungraciously adopted. The descendants of the Ostro- 
goths, the Visigoths, the Burgundians, the Lombards, 
by degrees spoke languages of which the Latin was 
the groundwork; they became in every sense Latin 
Christians. 

Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors were the first Teutonic 

Anglo- which remained Teuton. It is a curious 

swon problem how the Koman Missionaries from the 
South, and the Celtic Missionaries from the North, 
wrought the conversion of Anglo-Saxondom.® Probably 
the early conversions in most parts of the island were 
hardly more than ceremonial ; the substitution of one 
rite for another; the deposing one God and accepting 
another, of which they knew not rnucb more than the 
name ; and the subjection to one Priesthood, who seemed 
to have more powerful influence in heaven, instead of 
another wlio had ceased to command success in war, or 
other blessings which they expected at his hands. This 
appears from the ease and carelessness with which the 
religion was for some period accepted and thrown off 
again. As in the island, or in each separate kingdom. 


^ Augustine addressed Ethelbert thiough an mtei’preter. The Queen 
and )wr retinue wexe French, and used to mtercouxie wilh a Latin pviestiocMt 
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the Christian or the Heathen King, the Christian or tibe 
Heathen party was the stronger, so Christiamty rose 
and fell. It was not till the rise of a Priesthood of 
Anglo-Saxon birth under Wilfrid, or during his time, 
that England received true Christian instruction ; it was 
not till it had, if not an Anglo-Saxon ritual, Anglo#* 
Saxon hymns, legends, poetry, sermons, tliat it can be 
properly called Christian ; and all those in their religious 
vocabulary are Teutonic, not Latin. It was in truth 
notorious that, even among the Priesthood, Latin had 
nearly died out, at least if not the traditional skill of 
repeating its words, the knowledge of its meaning. 

Our Anglo-Saxon Fathers were the first successful 
missionaries in Trans-Khenano Germany. The Celt 
Columban and St. Gall were hermits and coenobites, not 
missionaries ; and in their Celtic may have communi- 
cated, if they encountered them, with the aboriginal 
Gauls, but they must chiefly have made their way 
through Latin. They settled within the pale of Eoman 
Gaul, built their monasteries on the sites of old Roman 
cities ; their prt. selytes (for they made monks at least, if 
not numerous converts to the faith) were Gallo-Iioinans.^ 
But no doubt the Anglo-Saxon of Winfnd (Bouifece) 
and his brother apostles of Germany was the means of 


P Columban has left a few lines of | Papte prsdicto, pitncelso, piaesenti 
Latin poetry. While his Celticism (piaestanti ?) paatorum p<istoii 
appears from his obstinate adheience humillimus celsissimo, agrestis m- 
to the ancient British u'tage about bano/* and the bold and dehnitc Ian- 
Easter, it is strange that he should guage of the lettei itself* ^^Tamdiu 
be mued up with the oontroreny enim potestas apud vos erit, quamdiu 
about the ** thiee Chapters.’' M. recta ratio pexmausei it. Dolere se de 
Amphre has pointed out the smgulai tnfamift qus cathedrie S. Petti inuri* 
contrast between the adulation of Co- tur," — Annal. Benedict, i, 274« Com 
lumban's letter to Pope Bomface hn paie Ampere, Hist. Lit. de Ja France^ 
this subject, ** puichemmo omBioin iii. p. 9. The Celt is a Latin m hui 
toticr Suropse eodesiarum capiti . . • guage rather than u thought. 

voii. » Q 
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; 1^ Mndred langoage enabled them to com* 
mBBieate iiediy and sncceas^y with the un*Bomauis^ 
traces: Teutons, were the apostles of Teutons. It was 
through the persuasive accents of a tongue, in its sounds 
as in its words closely resembling their own, not in the 
commanding tones of foreign Latin, that the religion 
found its way to their hearts and minds. Charlemagne’s 
conversions in the further north were at first through an 
Instrument in barbarous ages universally understood, the 
Ijnward* Charlemagne was a Teuton warring on Teutons ; 
he would need no interpreter for the brief message of 
his evangelic creed to the Saxons — “ Baptism or death.” 
Their conversion was but the sign of submission, shaken 
oflf constantly during the long wars, and renewed on 
every successful inroad of the conqueror. But no doubt 
in the bislioprics and the monasteries, the religious 
colonies with which Charlemagne really achieved the 
Christianisatiou of a large part of Germany, though the 
services might be in Latin, the schools might instruct in 
Latin, and the cloister language be Latin, German 
youths educated as Clergy or as Monks could not forget 
or entirely abandon their mother tongue.** Latin and 
German became insensibly mingled, and interpenetrated 

4 ** Dem Kloster S. Gallen wird im ZeitSnden Man erklaitebeidei' Aunle- 
lOtra Jahihundeit nachget uhmt, dass gung Litumischer T«xte die schwien- 
nur die Kleinaten Knabeii seinei geren Wditer entweder durch gelau- 
Sohale ftitih der DeuUchen Spraohe figere LateiniBche oder auch durch 
IMienten ; alle libngen aber muasten entspr^jchende Deutsche. Dadureh 
ihre Conversation Lateinisch Aihren. mussta ^ne foi'tdauerndc Wechselvrir- 
In den tneiston Fallen aber lief na- kung awiscben dem Lateinischen nnd 
tHrlidi der Gebiauch der Deutechen Dcuts<ehea m den Klostem entstehen.** 
Muttersprache neben dem der Latew Kaumer, p. 201. Otfned, the German 
nisehen her. Dahei enstand jene Mi* Mcred poet, owed his education to the 
Mdiung Latemischer mit Deuteche scholar and theologian, H. Rhabanoi 
Worte, die wir in so vielen Olossen Maurus. 
hindschrifteQ der Althocbdeutschoi 
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encK othe^ As tb llie gsoeral laisignage of tbs 
iSme was tm absolute HBcdssity that tl^ stnuotgers shonid 
yiold to tlie dominant Tentonism, rather than^ like 
Borne of old in her conquered provinces, impose their 
language on the subject people. The Empire of Charie- 
magne till his death maintained its unity. The great 
division began to prevail during the reign of Louis the 
Pious, between the German and the Frank portions of 
the Empire. By that time the Franks (though German 
was still spoken in the north-east, between the Bhine 
and the Meuse) had become blended and assimilated 
with those who at least had begun to speak the Langue 
d’Oil and the Langue d’Oc.' But before the oath at 
Stiusburg had as it were pronounced the divorce between 
the two realms, Teutonic preachers had addressed Ger- 
man homilies to the people, parts of the Scripture had 
found their way into Germany, German vernacular 
poets had begun to familiarise the Gospel history to the 
German ear, the Monks aspired to be vernacular poets.* 
As in AnglorSaxon England, so in the dominions of 
Louis the Pions, and of Lothaire, the Heliand, and the 
Harmony of the Gospels by Otfried, had opened the 
Bible, at least the New Testament, to the popular ear. 
The Heliand was written in the dialect of Lower Saxony. 
Otfried, a Monk of A^eissenbcrg in Alsace, wrote in 
High German. The Heliand is alliterative verse, 
Otfried in rhyme. Otfried wrote his holy poem to wean 
the minds of men from their worldly songs ; the history 
of the Bedeemer was to supplant the songs of the old 
German heroes. How far Otfried succeeded in his pious 

» See aborei from the canons of the Matthew, and the version of the 
Connells of Tours, Rheims, and Mefitz. Gospel Harmony of Ammttoas, Not* 

• See on the Vienna fragments of leer's P'>alins, the Lord's Prayer and 
Cite old Geiinan translation of St, Creed.— Kaumer, pp. 35 sjftew- 

Q 2 
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des^^ is not knovm^ bnt even in the ninth centoiy, 
other Christian poetry, a poem on St. Peter, a legend of 
St. Gall, a po^m on the miracles of the Holy Land, 
introduced Cmistian thoughts and Christian imagery 
into the hearts of the people.^ 

Thus Christianity began to speak to mankind in 
Greek ; it had spoken for centuries in the commanding 
Latin ; henceforth it was to address a large part of the 
^orld in Teutonic. France and Spain were Eomanised 
a6 well as Christianised. Germany was Christianised, 
but never Komanisod. England, Germanised by the 
Anglo-Saxon conquest, was partially Eomanised again 
by the Normans, who, in their province of France, had 
entirely yielded to the Gallo-Eoman element. West- 
ward of the Ehine and south of the Danube, the Gorman 
conquerors were but a few, an armed aristocracy; in 
Germany they were the mass of the people. However, 
therefore, Eoman religion, to a certain extent Eoman 
law, ruled eastward of the Ehine, each was a domiciled 

* On the Helidnd nn<l on Otfned unlike the fragment of the Maspeli 
see the powciful cntici'>mof Gervmus, edited by bchmeller. Instead of tins, 
Ges(hichte del Poetisclien National Li- Otfned cites passages of the Prophets 
teraturderDeutschen,!. p. 84, Joel and Zephaniah. On the whole, 

Neither are translators; they aie the Saxon has an epic, Otfned a lyric 
rather paraphiasts of the Gospel. The and didactic chaiacter. Gei vinos thinks 
Saxon has more of the )X)pular poet, bat meanly of Otfned as a {K>et The 
Otfned moie of the leligious teacliei , whol^ passage is striking and mstriio* 
m Otfned the poet appeals, in the tive. The Heliand has been edited by 
Saxon he is lost in his poetiy. Where Schmeller, and Otfned best by GiBiT, 
the Saxon leaves the test of the GosjHil, Konigsberg, 1831. Conipaie Lach- 
it is in places where the populoi piictiy msn’s article in Ei'sch und Grubers 
offers him mattei and expression for Encyclopadie. The Poem on St. Gall 
epic amplification or adornment, as in exists only in a fragment of a Latiit 
the Murder of tlie Innocents; and translation m Pertz, ii. p. 33. The 
where in the description of the La^t first is in Hoffman, Geschichte des 
Judgment he reminds us of the Scan- i>atsehen Kirchenliedes ; the last in 
dmarian imageiy of the destruction of Vit« Altman, m Pez. Script, Rer. Aw 
the world : lu this not altogether | ti*iac. u p. 117, 
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stwtnger. The Teuton in chamcter, in "habits, in 
guage, remained a Teuton. As their tribes of old united, 
for conquest ; the conquest achieved, seyered again to 
erect independent kingdoms ; as the Roman Empire in 
Germany was at last but a half-naturalised fiction, con- 
trolled, limited, fettered by the indej^endent Kings, 
Princes, and Prelates: so, as our History has shown, 
there was a constant struggle in the German Church- 
man between the Churchman and the Teuton — a 
gravitating tendency towards Roman unity in the 
Churchman, a repulsion towards independence in the 
Teuton. Hut for the Imperial claims on Italy and on 
Rome, which came in aid of the ecclesiastical centralisa- 
tion under the Papacy, Teutonism might perhaps have 
much earlier burst free from the Latin unity. 

The Norman conquest brought England back into the 
Roman pale ; it warred as sternly against the independ- 
ence of the Anglo-Saxon Bishop as against that of the 
Anglo-Saxon thane; it introduced the Latin religious 
phraseology. Hence in England we in many cases 
retain and use almost inchffeieutly both the Latin and 
the Teutonic terms ; in some instances only we inflexibly 
adhere to our vernacular leligioiis language, and show 
a loyal predilection for the Saxon tongue. “ God*' and 
“the Lord” retain their uninvaded majesty. “The 
Son ” admits no rival, but we admit the Holy Spirit as 
well as the Holy Ghost, but the Holy Ghost “ sanctifies.** 
The attributes of God, except his Almightiness and his 
wisdom, are more often used in theological discussion 
than in popular speech. Therefore his “omnipresence,** 
his “omniscience** (he is also “all-knowing**), his 
“ubiquity,** his “infinity,** his “incomprehensibility,** 
are Latin, In the titles bf Christ, “ the Saviour,’* the 
“Redeemer,** the “Intercessor,** except in the “Atone- 
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tamt!* instead^of the ^^Bropitiatkm or Beoonciliatioiii’^ 
hm obtained the maetery. ^^Sin” is Saxon; 
righteousnefts/’ a kind of common property; mercy 
and love” may contend for pre-eminence ; " goodness’* 
is gennine German; faith and charity” are Latin; 

love,” German. We await Doomsday, or the Day of 
Judgement but Heaven and Hell ” are pure Teu^ 

. tonisms.^ Baptism ” is Latinised Greek. The “ Lord’s 
'' Snijpar” contests with the "Eucharist;” the "Holy 
CJoiimunion” mingles the two. "Easter” is our Pas- 
chal Feast. We speak of Gentiles and Pagans, as well 
as " Heathens.” Our inherited Greek, " Church,” retains 
- its place ; as does " Priest,” from the Greek presbyter. 
In common with all Teutons, our ecclesiastical titles, 
with this exception, are borrowed. 

During this period of suspended Teutonic life in 
England, Germany had not yet receded into her rigid 
Teutonism. The Cnisades united Christendom, Latin 
and German, in unresisting and spontaneous confede- 
racy. The Franks, as has been seen, were in the vau 5 
Germany followed sluggishly, reluctantly, at ilitervaJa, 
made at least two great paroxysmal efforts under the 
Emperors, who themselves headed the armaments, but 
then collapsed into something bordering on apathy. 
From that time only single Princes and Prelates girt 
tliemselves with the Cross. The long feud, the open 
war of the Emperors and the Popes, was no strife 
between the races ; the Emperor warred not for German 
interests, but for his own ; it was as King of the Romans, 
with undefined rights over the Lombard and Tuscan 
cities, later as King of Naples as well as Emperor of ^ 


* The German Heiden w cleaily analogous in its meaning to i ^ 
wwrd la not Uie Greek Ethnic. 
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Gemmy, he mamtaioed the mtememne sfa*ifm 1( 
Fmderick 11 . had been a Oerman, not a Sicilian ; it bift 
csapital had been Colc^e or Mente or Augsbnrg, not 
Palermo or Naples ; if his courtly lanfcuage, ^ the Ian** 
guage of bis statesmen and poets, had been a noble 
German, rising above the clashing and confused dialecda 
of High and Low, Franconian, Swabian, Bavarian; if 
he had possessed the power and the will to legidate for 
Germany as he legislated for Apuha, different might^ 
have been the issue of the conflict. 

Throughout all this period, the true medissval period, 
Germany was as mediaeval as the rest of Christendom. 
Her poets were as fertile in chivalrous romances 5 
whether translated or founded on those of the Trouveres, 
tliere is not a poem on any of the great cycles, the 
classical or that from ancient history, those of Charle- 
magne or of Arthur, not a tale of adventure, which has 
not its antitype in German verse, in one or other of the 
predominant dialects. The legends of the Saints of 
all classes and countries (the romances of religious 
adventure) are drawn out with the same inexhaustible 
fecundity, to the same interminable length.* The some- 
what later Minnesingers echo the amatory songs of the 
Troubadours ; and everywhere, as in France and England, 
the vernacular first naingles in grotesque incongruity 
with the Latin Mystery ; scenes of less dignity, some- 
times broadly comic in the vulgar tongue, are in- 
terpolated into the more solemn and stately Latin 
spectacle. 

When the Norman dynasty, and with the Norman 

* Many of these poems, sacred and “ Marienleben/* are m coune of pub- 
profane, of anonnous len^h, lication at Quedlinburg, m the Bib* 

the Kaiser Chronik, Kutrun, m veil liothek dei Deutscheu National Lite* 
as the great Passional ” and the ratnr. 
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dynasty ike dominance of the Norman language came 
to an end, nearly at the same period the English con* 
stitution and the English language began to deyelope 
themselves in \heir mingled character, but wjth Teu- 
tonism resuming its superiority. As in the constitution 
the Anglo-Saxon common law, so in the structure and 
vocabulary of the language the Anglo-Saxon was the 
broad groundwork. Poetry rose with the language; 
and it is singular to observe that the earliest English 
poems of original force and fancy (we had before only 
the dry dull histories of Wace, and Eobert of Gloucester, 
Norman rather than Enghsh^), the Vision and the Creed 
of Piers Ploughman, while they borrow their allegorical 
images from the school of the Komance oi the Eose, 
adopt the alliterative verse of the old Anglo-Saxon. 
The Romance of the Eose, by its extraordinary popu- 
larity had introduced tlie Impersonated Virtues and 
Vices, which had almost driven out the knights and the 
saints of the Romance and the Legend ; instead of the 
wild tale of chivalrous adventure, or the holy martyr- 
dom, poetry became a long and weary allegory : even 
the Mystery before long gave place to the Morality. In 
some degree this may have been the Morals of Chris- 
tianity reasserting coequal dignity and importance 
against ritual observances and blind sacerdotal au- 
thority : it is constantly rebuking with grave solemnity, 
or keen satire, the vices of the Clergy, the Monks, and 
tho Friars. 

Before Chaucer, even before WycliflTe, appeared with 


f The Ormulum, ejcoellently edited 
by Dr. Meadows White, Oifoid, 1852, 
is a paiaphrahe of the Gospels (it is 
curious to compare it with the older 
Teutonic Hehaud and Otfned) in veiie 


and language, of a kind of transition 
period, by some called semi-Saxoa. Sei 
on the Ormulutn, Introduction ui Boa 
worth's Anglo-Saxon Dictionaiy. 
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bis rud^ satire, his tbieouth alliterative verse, his4ioxxkely 
sense, and independence of thought, the author of ?fer8 
Ploughman’s Vision/ This extraordinary manifestation 
of the religion, of the language, of the social and political 
notions, of the English character, of the condition, of the 
passions and feelings 6f rural and provincial England, 
commences, and with Chaucer and Wycliffe completes 
the revelation of this transition period, the reign of 
Edward III. Throughout its institutions, language, 
religious sentiment, Toutonism is now holding its first 
initiatory struggle with Latin Christianity. In Chaucer 
is heard a voice from the court, from the castle, from 
the city, from universal England. All orders of society 
live in his verse, with the truth and originality of indi- 
vidual being, yet each a type of every rank, class, every 
religious and social condition and pursuit. And there 
can be no doubt that his is a voice of freedom, of moro 
or less covert hostility to the hierarchical system, though 
more playful and with a poet’s genial appreciation of all 
which was true, healthful, and beautiful in the old faith. 
In Wycliffe is heard a voice from the University, from 
the seat of thtK)logy and scholastic philosophy, from the 
centre and strongliold of the hierarchy ; a voice of revolt 
and defiance, taken up and echoed in the pulpit 
throughout the land agixinst the sacerdotal domination. 
In the Vision of Piers Ploughman is heard a voice from 
the wild Malvern Hills, the voice it should seem of an 
humble parson, or secular priest. He has passed some 
years in London, but his home, his heart is among the 
poor rural population of central Mercian England. Tra« 

■ The Vision bears ite date about Last Days, before 1370. Whittaker, 
1865. Chaucer’s great woik 18 about p xnvi. and last note to Introductioii 
twenty years later. Wycliffe W& Also Wnght’s Preiaoe. 
hardly known, but by his tznet on the 
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4ition, tmeertein tradition, has assigned a, name to the 
Po8t> Bobeit Langland, bom at Oleobury Mortimer, in 
Shrepshim, l«nd of Oriel College, Oxford. Whoever he 
was, he wrote in his provincial idiom, in a rhythm 
perhaps from the Anglo-Saxon times familiar to the 
popular ear; if it strengthened and deepened that 
feeling, no doubt the poem was the expression of a strong 
and wide-spread feeling. It is popular in a broader and 
lower sense than the mass of vernacular poetry in 
©ermany and England. We must rapidly survey tli© 
taligion, the politics, the poetry of the Ploughman. 

The Visionary is no disciple, no precursor of Wycliffe 
in bis broader religious views: the Loller of Piers 
Ploughman is no I^ollard; he applies the name as a 
term of reproach for a lazy indolent vagrant.*^ Tlie 
Poet is no dreamy speculative theologian ; he acquiesces 
seemingly with unquestioning faith in the creed and 
in the usages of the Church. He is not profane but 
reverent as to the Virgin and the Sainta Pilgrimages, 
penances, oblations on the altar, absolution, he does not 
reject, though they are all nought in comparison with 
holiness and charity; on Transubstantiation and the 
Beal Presence and the Sacraments he is almost silent, 
but Ills silence is that of submission not of doubt.^ It is 
in his intense absorbing moral fjebng that he is beyond 


• PaMQB Sextvw, p. 75 and else- Why would uur Saviour Suffer,— Such o 

r worm in hia blias 

where, I.oller s life is begging at but- benuUed the woman,-aod the ttm 

tery batches, and loiteiing on Fndaja after' —Wiight, 179 . 
or Feest Days at Church, p. 76. The religious poet puts down these 

^ There is a veiy cunoue passage m questions with holy indignation, 
to the questions even then agitated — 1 quote mostly from Di. Whittaker^s 

^ i have tfoard High* men,— eating at the edition, sometimes from Wnght’a^ 

Om'IS UKmgh ttiw Oleito ‘*’‘“8 modenwiDg wUy 

Christ and his might, the spelling, which shows How nea» 

’ m<»tofilistoouiTm)wulttEi«Mk 
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liiis age : with him <$ittWatd ot^rranoes axe kit holkir 
shows, mockeries, li3rpocrisies, ^thout the inward power 
of religion. It is hot so much in liis keep cutting satitw 
on all matters of the Church as in his solemn instaUa* 
tion of Eeason and Conscience as the guides of the self* 
directed soul, that he is breaking the yoke of sacerdotal 
domination : in his constant appeal to the plainest^ sim« 
plest Scriptural truths, as in themselves the whole of 
religion, he is a stem reformer. The sad serions 
Satirist, in his contemplation of the world around him, 
the wealth of the world and the woe,® sees no hope, no 
consolation but in a new order of things, in which if the 
hierarchy shall subsist, it shall subsist in a form, with 
powers, in a spirit totally opposite to that which now 
rules mankind. The mysterious Piers the Ploughman 
seems to designate from what quarter that reformer is 
to arise. Piers the Ploughman, who at one time was a 
sort of impersonation of the industrious and at the same 
time profoundly religious man, becomes at the close 
Piers Pardon Ploughman, the great publisher of the 
pardon of mankind through Christ. In him is the 
teaching, absolving power of the Church ; he is the great 
assertor and conservator of Unity. 

With Wycliffe, with the spiritual Franciscans, Lang-^ 
land ascribes all the evils, social and religious, of the 
dreary world to the wealth of the Clergy, of the Monks, 
and the still more incongruous wealth of the Mendicants. 
With them he asserts the right, the duty, the obligation 
of the temporal Sovereign to despoil the hierarchy of 
their corrupting and fatal riches.^ As he has nothing of 

« *• And Marvellously me Met—ae I May The Heads of Holy Church, 

you tell. It were Chanty to di8Charf»tib«m fod 

All the Wealth of the World»«and the Holy Church aake, 

Woe both 2. f I Aud Purge them of the cid PolMMi.’' 

4 <• For If Possession ho Poison— 4itd Im- ^ * 

PertKt these make , See the whole passage. 
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the sctolaotic subtlety, of the Predestinarianism, ot spe- 
culative freedom ‘ of Wycliffe, so he has nothing of the 
wild spiritualist belief in the prophecies of ages to come. 
With the Praticelli, to him the fatal gift of Constantine 
was the doom of true religion; with them he almost 
adores poverty, but it is industrious down-trodden rustic 
poverty ; not that of the impostor beggar,® common in 
has days, and denounced as sternly as by the political 
ecpxaomy of our own, still less of the religious mendicant. 
Both the$e are fiercely excluded from his all-embracing 
charity.*' 

Langland is Antipapal, yet he can admire an ideal 
Pope, a general pacificator, reconciling the Sovereigns 
of the world to universal amity.® It is the actual Pope, 
the Pope of Avignon or of Home, levying the wealth of 
the world to slay mankind, who is the object of his bit- 
ter invective.^ The Cardinals he denounces with the 
same indignant scorn ; but chiefly the Cardinal Legate,^ 
whom he has seen in England riding in his pride and 
pomp, with lewdness, rapacity, merciless extortion, inso- 
lence in his train.* Alx)ve all, his hatred (it might seem 


• See Pnssus iv. where Wnster re- 
fuses to Work, and Pieis summons 
Want to seme him by the paunch, and 
wiing him well. The whole contia&t 
of the industrious and idle poor is re- 
markable. Also the Impostors and 
Jolly Beggars, as of oui own days, and 
the favourable view of “God's Min- 
str^8.“— Whittakei, p. 154 This 
passage was not in Mr. Wiight's 
copy. 

* Pass. vi. p. 76. 

t •* SItben Ptsyed to tne Pope.— have Pity 
of Holy Chnrcli. 

And no Grace to Grant— till Good love 
were, 

Amongall Kind of Kings— over Chrlst- 
tou people. 


Command all Confessors that any King 
shrive 

Kn)oln him Peace for his Penance— and 
Perpetual forgiveness p 85 

^ Simony and Civil go to Rome to 
put themselves under the Pope's pix)- 
tection.— -P. in. p. 36. 

-And God amend the Pope— that Pilleth 
H >ly Church, 

And Ckimcth by force to be King— to be 
Keeper over Clnistendom, 

And Counteth not how Christian Men he 
Killed and lobbed. 

And Ftndeth Folk to and Chrtetlaa 
blood to spill DoBest, p 1, p. 389. 

Coro|iare p 297. 

1 - The Country is the Curseder,— that 
Cardinals Come in. 

And where they lie sad linger, — 
Lechery there reigneth.- 

-Wri^p.41Q. 
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that on this all hoai^i^t jlnglsh indignation \m6 agreed) 
. is against the Mendicant orders. Of the older monhs 
there is almost tbtal silence. For St. Benedict^ for St. 
Dominic, for St. Francis he has , the profoundeit rever- 
ence.** But it is against their degenerate sons that he 
arrays his allegorical Host; the Friars furnish every 
impersonated vice, are foes to every virtue ; his bitterest 
satire, his keenest irony (and these weapons he v ields 
wuth wonderful poetic force) are against their dissolute- 
ness, their idleness, their pride, their rapacity, their arts, 
their lies, their hypocrisy, their intrusion into the func- 
tions of the Clergy, their delicate attire, their dainty 
feasts, their magnificent buildings,® even their proud 
learning ; above all their hardness, their pitilessness to 
the poor, their utter want of charity, which with Lang* 
land is the virtue of virtues. 

Against tlie Clergy he is hardly less severe;*^ he 
sternly condemns their dastardly desertion of their 
flocks, when during the great plague they crowded to 
London to live an idle life ; that idle life he describes 
with singular spirit and zest. Yet he seems to recog- 
nise the Prie&chood as of Divine institution. Against 
the whole host of officials, pardoners, summoners. Arch- 
deacons, and their functionaries ; against lawyers, civil 
as well as e<3clesiastical, he is everywhere fiercely and 
contemptuously criminatory. 


k Pass. V. p. 70. 

» He scoffs at those who wjsh then 
names to appear in the iich painted 
windows of the Fianmscan chuiches 
The Fiiar absolves Mede (Bnbeiy) . — 

** And Bithen he seyde. 

We have a window In werkynge. 
Woldest thou glaze that gable. 

And grave there thy name, 

Niglier should thy aoul be 
Heaven to have ’’^Wright, p 40. 


Theie is a full account in ** the Creed ” 
of a spacious and splendid Dominican 
Convent, t ery curious. ** The Creed ” 
IS of a latei date, by another author, 
an avowed Lollaid. 

" He declaies Inat the Clergy shall 
fall as the Templais had fallen. — Do 
Bet., 1 . p 297. But compare Wngb^ 
i, p. 233. 
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' His pditiosi Vieira are lemaricaUe.*’ He has a ndtion 
of a king ruling in the affieetiond of the people^ with ^ 
lieaeon for kia chancellor, Conscience for his justiciary. 
On such a King the commonalty would cheerfully and 
amply bestow suflScient revenue for all the dignity of 
luB office, and the exigencies of the state, even for his 
conquests. No doubt that Commonalty would first have 
absorbed the wealth of the hierarchy.^ He is not abso* 
iiltely superior to that hatred of the French, nor even to 
tbik ambition for the conquest of France engendered by 
Edward’s wars and by his victories. And yet his shrewd 
common sense cannot but see the injustice and cruelty 
of tiiose aggressive and sanguinary wars.*! 

As a Poet Langland has many high qualities. He is 
creating his own language, and that in a rude and 
remote province ; its groundwork is Saxon-English, ex- 
clusively so in most of its words and in its idioms. It 
admits occasionally French words, but they appear like 
strangers; his Latinisms, and words of Latin descent, 
might seem drawn directly from the Vulgate Scriptures 
and the Church services. These he constantly cites in 


o There is a straiige cross of aiisto- 
cratical feeling m Langland’s levelling 
notions. That slaves and bastards 
•kottld be advanced to be cleigymen is 
a crying grievance. They should be 
sons of fianklms and fieemen, if not of 
l^ords ; — 

**Aiid each Bondsmens Balms have been 
made Bishops, 

And Barons Bastards have B<*en Arch- 
deacons. 

And Soapera (soap-boilers) «id their Sons 
for Silver have been Knights, 

And Lords sons their Labourers 

The Barons mortgaged their estates to | 
fO to the wars. Tliey were bought, 
‘this IS curious, by traders. 

^ What tha Commons require of the j 


King IS Law, Love, and Truth, and 
himself foi thou Loid antecedent (^p. 

m 

*' And^f dare Lav my Llfo that Love would 
Lind that silver 

To Wage (to pay the wages of) them, and 
help Win that thou Wittest after, 

Mon* than all the Merchants, or than the 
Mitred Bishops, 

Or Lombards of Lucca, that Idve by Love 
osJens/'—p ?4, 

a Had Mede been Seneschal in France, 
K. Edwaid would have conquered tlie 
length and breadth of the land. — Pass, 
iV. p. 51. In another passage, he had 
won France by genUeness.*^X)o Wsl, 
p. 250. 
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tine original Latrn* With hia AngloSaxon alliteratidcti' 
there is a cadeuoe or rhythm in his verse ; while (Sianeer 
is writing in rhyme Langland seems utterly i^orant 
that poetic artifice. The whole poem is an allegory, by 
no means without phin, but that plan obscure, broben^ 
and confused ; I am inclmed to think wanting its closer 
The Allegory is all his own. The universal outburst of 
Allegory at this time in Paris, in Germany, in England 
is remarkable. It had full vogue in Paris, in Bulebeuf, 
and in the Bomance of tiie Bose, which Chaucer trans* 
lated into English. As the chivalrous romance and the 
fabliaux had yielded to the allegorical poem, so also the 
drama. It might seem, as we have said, as if tlie 
awakening moral sense of men, weary of the saints, and 
angels, and devils, delighted in those impersonations of 
the unchristian vices and Christian viitues. That which 
to us is languid, wearisome, unreal, seized most power- 
fully on the imagination of all orders. Nor had allegory 
fulfilled its office in the imaginative realm of letters till 
it had called forth Spenser and Bunyan. Langland, I 
am disposed +»> think, approaches much nearer to Bunyan 
than ^e Bomance of the Bose to the Faery Queen. 
But Langland, with all his boldness, and clearness, and 
originality, had too much which was temporary, much 
which could not but bepome obsolete. Bunyan’s vision 
was more simple, had more, if ifc may be so said, of the 
moral, or of the scheme, of perpetual, universal Chris- 
tianity. But Spenser himself has hardly surpassed some 
few touches by which Langland has designated his per- 
sonages ; and there is at times a keen quiet irony too 
fine for Bunyan. 

The Poem is manifestly jn two parts : the poet, asleep 
on the Malvern Hills, beholds the whole world ; eastward 
a magnificent tower, the dwelling of Truth; oppoipite a 
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deep dal^he abode of mibleseed spirits ; between them 
a wide plain, in which mankind are following all their 
avocatipna He dwells rapidly on the evils and abuses 
of all. Orders, A stately lady, in white raiment (Holy 
Church) offers herself as guide to the Castle of Truth, 
in which is seated the Blessed Trinity. The first five 
p^wsages of the first part are on the redress of civil 
wrongs, the last on the correction of religious abuses. 
Mode (Bribery) with all her crew arc on one side ; Con- 
' 'Science, who refuses to be wedded to Mede,^ with Beason 
on the other. It (‘loses Muth the King’s appointment of 
Conscience as his Justiciary, of Eeason as his Chan- 
cellor. In the Sixth Passage the Dreamer awakes ; he 
encounters Reason. As Reason with Conscience is the 
great antagonist of social and political evil, so again. 
Reason, vested as a Pope, with Conscience as his Cross 
Bearer, is alone to subdue religious ovil. For that evil 
God is visiting the earth with awful pestilences and 
storms. To avert God’s wrath the domestic duties must 
be observed with fervent affection; the Pope must have 
pity on the Church, the religious Orders keep to their 
rule, those who go on pilgrimages to the Saints seek 


* Conscience objects to Mede that 
she IS false and faithless, misleading 
men by her trcosuic, leading wives 
and widows to waiitonness. Falsehood 
and she undid the KiiigN Father (Ed' 
ward II.), poisoned Popes, impaired 
holy Ohmeh ; she is a strumpet to the 
basest Sizours of the common law; 
mmmoners of the civil law pnze her 
highly ; sheriffs of, counties would be 
undone without hei , for she causes mai'{ 
to f >rfbit lands and lives ; she biib^ 
gaol rs to let out pnsonei's, ifnpnsoui 
tru« men, hangs the innocent. Sbel 


cares not foi being excommunicated in 
the Consistoiy Couit, she buys abeo* 
lution by a cope to the Commissary, 
bhe can do almost as much woi’k as the 
King’s Pi ivy Seal m 120 days. She is 
intimate i\ith the Pope, as piovisors 
show. She and Simony seal his 
Bulls. She consecrates Bishops with- 
out learning. She presents Hectors 
to piebends, maintains piiests in keep 
ing concubines and begetting bastai-^ 
contrary to the Canon, &c. P. )ii 
p. 46. 
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rather Truth. Truth .is the one eternal otgeot of man. 
After Bepentanoe has brought all the seven deadly sins 
to confession* (a strange powerful passage), HoiK 3 » blows 
a trumpet, whose blast is to compel mankind to seek 
Grace from Christ to find out Truth. But no pilgrim 
who has wandered over the world can show the way to 
Truth. Now suddenly arises Piers Ploughman ; ho has 
long known Truth ; he has been her faithful ioUower. 
Meekness and the Ten Commandments are the way t6| 
Grace is the Portress of, the noble Castle of Truth. 
After some time Truth reveals herself. She commands 
Piers to stay at home, to tend his plough ; of the young 
peasantry industry in their calling is their highest duty; 
to the laborious poor is offered plenary pardon, and to 
those who protect them, Kings who rule in righteous- 
ness, holy Bishops who justly maintain Church disci- 
pline. Less plenary pardon is bestowed on less perfect 
men, merchants, lawyers who plead for hire. What 
is this pardon? it is read by a Priest; it contains 
but these words : “ They that have done good shall go 
into life eternal, they that have done evil into everlast- 
ing fire.” * 

Thus with Piers Ploughman, a holy Christian life, a 


■ The confesewu of Covetousness is 
admirable:— ^ 

"Didst tbou ever make restitution ? 
Yes, I once Robbed some Oiapmen, and 

Rifled ttiolr trunks ** 

Covetousner would go hang herself — 
but even for hei Repentance has com- 
fort : — 

"Have Mercy In tfay Mind— and with thy 
Mouth breech it. 

Fot Goddes Mercy Is More— than all bis 
other works, 

And all the Wickedness of the World— 
that man might Work or think . 

Is no More to the Mer<y of Ood — than In 
the Sea a glede (a spark of fire) 

Wright, p. 04. 


* It IS added — 

" For wise men ben holden 

To Purchase you Pardon and the P(qpe8 
bulles. 

At the Dreadful Doom when the Dead shall 
arise, 

And Gome all before Christ, acConnts to 
yield 

How tbou Leddest thy Life here, and his 
Laws kept m • * m 

A Pouch full of Pardons there, nor Provin- 
cials Letters, • 

Though ye be Found in the Fraternity of 
all the Four Order/;, 

And have InDulgences Double fold. If Do 
Wei you help, 

1 set your Patents and your Psrdoiia at on 
PUw worth Wright, I. p. lid, 
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life qf lore, oflkhority^ of charity es^dally to the poor, 
is all in all ; on the attainment of that life dwells the 
second Vision^ fibe latter part of the poem. There are 
three personages by the plain names of Do Well, Do 
Bet (do better), and Do Best. The whole of this ascent 
through the different degrees of the Christian life is 
described with wonderful felicity; every power, attri* 
bute, faculty of man, every virtue, every vice is imper^ 
sonated with the utmost life and truth. The result of 
the whole is that the essence of the Christian life, the 
final end of Do Well, is charity. Do Bet appears to 
have a higher office, to teach other men ; and this part 
closes with a splendid description of the Eedeemer’s life 
and passion, and that which displays the poetic power of 
Robert Laugland higher perhaps than any other passage, 
that mysterious part of the Saviour’s function between 
his passion and resurrection commonly called the har- 
rowing of hell,” tlie deliverance of the spirits in prison.® 


■ It is odd that Mohamet (Mahomet) 
defends the lealm of Lucifei against 
the Lord with guns and mangonels 
whimsical anticipation of Milton. 
**Theie had been a loud ciy, Lift up 
your heads, ye gates, and be ye lift up, 
ye erei lasting doom.*’ At length, 

- What Lord art thou? quoth Lucifer. A 
voice aLoud said, 

The Lord of Might and of Heaven, that 
Made all things, 

Iiuke of this Dim place Anon unDo the 
gates 

That Christ may oomen in, the King's sou 
of heaven 

And with that Break lieli Brake, with 
all Belial's Bars, 

Nor any Wight or Ward Wide opened the 

* gates, 

PstriarOhs and Prophets, Populos in tene- 
brls, I 

Sang out with Saint John, Eoce Agnus 
Dei," 

1 am tempted to give the close of this 
chaittcteiistic of the poem* 


He had said in Latin, Mercy and 
Chanty hare met together; Righte- 
ousness and Peace hare kissed each 
othei . — 

** Truth Trumpeted them, and sung *Te 
' Deum lauaaxnus,* 

And then saLuted Love, in a Loud note, 

Ecce quam bonum et quaiu Jocundmn est 
habitare fnitros in uuum 

1111 the Day Dawned, there Damsels 
DiNuised, 

That men Rang to the Resurrection. And 
with that I awaked, 

And called Kitty my wife, and Kialotte 
mv daughter, 

A Rise and go Koverence Oods Besnr- 
rection, 

AiM Creep on knees to the Oross, and Kisp 
it tor a Jewel, 

And KigfatfuUest of Reliqnes, none Richer 
on earth, 

For Oods Blessed Body it Bart for our 
Bote (good) 

And it a Feareth the Fiend ; ibr such is 
the might. 

May no Oiialy Qhoat Glide whns if 
tbsAoweth." 
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In Do ]B6st PJiets Flimg&iiian appears as a kind of imper* 
sonation of tke SaTiour, or of his faith ; the Holy Ghdst 
descends upon him in lightning; Grace aiu*ays him with 
wonderfhl power to sustain the war with coming Anti- 
christ ; Piety has bestowed upon him four stout oxen 
(the Evangelists) to till the earth ; four bullocks to har- 
row the land (the four Latin Fathers), who harrow into 
it the Old and New Testaments ; the grain which Piers 
sows is the cardinal virtues. The poem concludes with 
the resurrection and war of Antichrist, in which Piers, 
if victor, is hardly victor — “ a cold and comfortless con- 
clusion,” says the learned editor. Dr. Whittaker. I am 
persuaded tliat it is not the actual or the designed con- 
clusion. The last Passage of Do Best can hardly have 
been intended to be so much shorter than the others. 
The poet may have broken off indeed in sad despondency, 
and left his design unfinished ; he may have been pre- 
vented from its completion ; or, what is far less impro- 
bable, considering th^ way in which the Poem has 
aurvived, the end may have been lost. 

The Poet who could address such opinions, though 
wrapt up in prudent allegory, to the popular ear, to the 
ear of the peasantry of England ; the people who could 
listen with delight to such strains, were far advanced 
towards a revolt from XiUtin Christianity, Truth, true 
religion, was not to be found with, it was not known by, 
Pope, Cardinals, Bishops, Clergy, Monks, Friars. It 
was to be sought by man himself, by the individual man, 
by the poorest man, under the sole guidance of Beaspn, 
Conscience, and of the Grace of God, vouchsafed directly; 
not through any intermediate human being, or even 
Sacrament, to the self-directing soul. If it yet respected 
all existing doctrines, it respbcted them not as resting^n 
traditional or sacerdotal authority. There is a manifiBst 

B 2 
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dkfpetii libioogkmti m imoonadbiis installirfjoa of Scrij^ 
tuare ulone/ as the ultimate judge ; the test of evefTthing 
is a moral aod purely rehgious one, its agreement urith 
holiness and charity. 

English prose in Wycliflfe’s Bible, the higher English 
poetry in its true father, Chaucer, maintained this pre- 
vailing and dominant Teutonism. Wycliflfe’s Bible, as 
translated from the Vulgate, had not so entirely dbakeh 
off the trammels of Latinity as our later versions ; but 
ifeki first bold assertion of Teutonic independence im- 
measurably strengthened, even in its language, that 
independence. It tasked the language, as it were, to its 
utmost vigour, copiousness, and flexibility : and by thus 
putting it to the trial, forced out all those latent and 
undeveloped qualities. It was constantly striving to be 
English, and by striving became so more and more. 
Compare the freedom and versatility of Wycliffe’s Bible 
with Wycliffe’s Tracts. Wycliffe has not only ad- 
vanced in the knowledge of purer and more free reli- 
gion, he is becoming a master of purer and more free 
English. 

Geoffrey Chaucer, among the most remarkable ol 
poets, was in nothing more remarkable than in being 
most emphatically an English poet. Chaucer lived in 
courts and castles : he was in the service of the Eing, 
he was a retainer of the great Duke of Lancaster. In 
the court and in the castle, no doubt, if anywhere, with 
the Norman chivalrous magnificence lingered whatever 

* ** opportunity of observing the 

AndPreachethtothe’PeopleSt ftml’s prophecv, ascribed to Lang, 

words ‘’—Wright, p. 156 land, abont the King who should sup* 

He quotes, **Ye 6U0er fools gladly** press the monaatenes, is merely a vague 
‘1 Cor.) Is this Wyclilfe? Clergy aud general prediction, though the 
(Theology) weds a wife ; her name jt naming the Abbot of Abingdon is i 
Seripture.— Wright, p. 182. 1 take lucky oomcidai6e..*See Wright, 



iMudsi^ oC NormM isimerg <iiid Iwguage, CSiate<?r 
had aer^ed in the armies of King Edward 111. ; he had 
semi almost all the more flourishing countries, many of 
the great cities, of the Continent, of Flanders, Prance, 
Italy. It may be bnt a romantic tradition, that at the 
wedding of Violante to the great Duke of Milan he had 
seen Petrarch, perhaps Boccaccio, and thet P’roissart- toe 
was present at that splendid festival. It may be but a 
groundless inference from a misinterpreted passage in 
his poems, that he had conversed with Petrarch (Novem- 
ber, 1372) ; but there is unquestionable evidence that 
Chaucer was at Genoa under a commission from the 
Crown. He visited brilliant Florence, perhaps others of 
the noble cities of Italy. Five years later he was in 
Flanders and at Paris. In 1378 he went with the Em- 
bassy to demand the hand of a French Princess for the 
young Richard of Bordeaux. Still later he was at the 
gorgeous court of the Visconti at Milan/ Chaucer was 
master of the whole range of vernacular poetry, which 
was bursting forth in such young and prodigal vigour, in 
the languages born from the Romance Latin He had 
read Dante, he had read Petrarch; to Boccaccio he 
owed tlio groundwork of two of his best poems — the 
Knight’s Tale of Palamon and Arcite, and Griselidis. I 
cannot but think that he was familiar with the Trouba- 
dour poetry of the Langue d’Oc ; of the Langue d’Oil, 
be tnew well the knightly tales of the Trouveres and 
the Fabliaux, as well as the later allegorical school, 
whigh was then in the height of its fashion in Paris. He 
translated the Romance of the Rose. 

It is indeed extraordinary to see the whole of the 
medisBval, or post-medieeval poetry (with the great ex- 


y Cmpm the Ures c f Chaucer, etpcdallr the lateet by Sir HcrriiNioQlii* 
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eeptbn of, ^ Da&tesquo vision of the otto world) 
summed upt mi as it were represented by Chaucer in 
one or more "perfect examples, and so offered to the 
English people. There is the legend of martyrdom in 
Constance of Sunie ; the miracle legend, not without its 
harsh alloy of hatred to the unbeliever, in Hugh of 
Lincoln ; the wild, strange, stirring adventures told in 
tlie free prolix Epopee of the Trouvere, in its romanti- 
oiiod, classic form, in Troilus and Gressida ; in the wilder 
Oriental strain of magic and glamour in the half-told 
tale of Cambuscan; the chivalrous in Palamon and 
Arcite; to which perhaps may be added the noble 
Franklin’s Tale. There is the Fabliau in its best, in its 
tender and graceful form, in Griselidis ; in its gayer and 
more licentious, in January and May ; in its coarser^ 
more broadly humorous, and, to our finer manners, re- 
pulsive, Miller’s Tale ; and in that of the Keve. The 
unfinished Sir Thopas miglit seem as if the spirit of 
Ariosto or Cervantes, or of lighter or later poets, was 
struggling for precocious being. There is the genial 
apologue of the Cock and the Fox, which might seem 
an episode from the universal brute Epic, the Latin, or 
Flemish, or German or French Beynard. The more 
cumbrous and sustained French allegory appears in the 
translation of the liomaunt of the Eose ; the more rich 
and simple in the Temple of Fame. There are a few 
slighter pieces which may call to mind the Lais and 
Serventes of the South. 

Yet all the while Chaucer in thought, in characte;i^» in 
language, is English — resolutely, determinately, almost 
boastfully English.* The creation of native poetry was 

* Thei« is a ourious passage io the ** Let then Clerkes eoditen in Latin, 
Prologue to the Testament of Love on for they have the propmtie of 

tha ao> eian wiU in Latin and in Fimh. and the knowledge m that taoaiiie $ 
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hiB delflxmte Aim; * a&d already that brdad, practieal^ 
bmnonms yet aerioos view of life, of life in ite iodnite 
variety, that which reaches its height in Shakspear^ 
has begun to reveal itself in Chaucer. The Canterbury 
Tales, even in the Preface, represent, as in a moving 
comedy, the whole social state of the times; they dis- 
play human character in action as in speech ; and that 
character is the man himself, the whole man, \jirith all 
his mingling, shifting, crossing, contradictory passions, 
motives, peculiarities, his greatnesses and weaknesses, 
his virtues and his vanities; every one is perfectly 
human, yet every one the individual man, with the very 
dress, gesture, look, speech, tone of the individual. 
There is an example of every order and class of so(5iety, 
high, low, secular, religious. As yet each is distinct in 
his class, as his class from others. Contrast Chaucer’s 
pilgrims with the youths and damsels of Boccaccio. 
Exquisitely as these are drawn, and in some respects 
finely touched, they are all of one gay light class; 
almost any one might tell any tale with equal propriety; 
they differ in name, in nothing else. 

In his reUgiotis characters, if not in his religious tales 
(religion is still man’s dominant motive), Chaucer is by 
no means the least happy. In that which is purely 
religious the i)oet himself is profoundly religious ; in his 
Prayer to the Virgin, Vritten for the Duchess Blanche 
of Lancaster, for whom also he poured forth his sad 
elegy; in his Gentle Martyrs S. Constantia and S. 
Cecilia : he is not without his touch of bigotry, as has 
been said, in Hugh of Lincoln. But the strong Teutonic 
good sense of Chaucer had looked more deeply into tke 

and let Frenohnien in their French alsfr ihew our fantasies m such woordts an 
enditen their quaint tcrme8,**for H is wee leameden of our dames 
kindelf to their mouthes ; andt let us FoL 271. 



Whofe tupBaa^ and sacerdotal system. His wisdom be* 
trays itself m bis most mirthful^ as in his coarsest 
bamoor. He who drew the Monk, the Pardoner, the 
Priar Limitour, the Summoner, had seen far more than 
the outer form, the worldliness of the Churchman, the 
abuse of indulgences, the extortions of the friars, the 
licentiousness of the Ecclesiastical Courts, of the Eocle* 
siastics themselves: he had penetrated into the inner 
depths of the religion. Yet his wisdom, even in his 
most biting passages, is tempered with charity. Though 
every order, the Abbot, the Prioress, the Friar, the 
Pardoner, the Summoner, are impersonated to the life, 
with all their weaknesses, follies, affectations, even vices 
and falsehoods, in unsparing freedom, in fearless tnith, 
yet none, or hardly one, is absolutely odious ; the jolly 
hunting Abbot, with his dainty horses, their bridles 
jingling in the wind, his greyhounds, his bald shining 
head, his portly person, his hood fastened with a rich 
pin in a love-knot: the tender and delicate Prioress, 
with what we should now call her sentimentality, vir- 
tuous no doubt, but with her broad and somewhat sus- 
picious motto about all-conquering love : the Friar, who 
so sweetly heard confession, and gave such pleasant 
absolution, urging men, instead of weeping and prayers, 
to give silver to the friars ; with his lisping voice and 
twinkling eyes, yot the best beggar in liis house, to 
whom the poorest widow could not deny a farthing: 
the Pardoner with his wallet in his lap, brimful of par- 
dons from Borne, with his reliques or pillowbere covered 
with part of our Lady’s veil and the glass vessel with 
pig’s bones ; yet in Church the Pardoner was a noble 
Ecclesiast, read well, chanted with such moving tones, 
that no one could resist him and^^not throw silver into 
the offertory. The Summoner, ^whose ofQce and the 
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Arohd^iico&’ib Oouit in whieh he officiated aeem to have 
been most unpopular^ is drawn in the darkeirt ooloiiin# 
with his fire-r^ cherubim’s face, lecherous, venal, licam^ 
taotts. Above all, the Parish Priest of Chaucer has 
thrown off Boman medifeval Sacerdotalism ; he feds his 
proper place; he arrays himself only in the virtues 
which are the essence of his holy function. This nnri« 
vailed picture is the most powerful because tlie most 
quiet, uninsulting, unexasperating satire. Chaucer’s 
Parish Priest might have been drawn from Wycliffe, 
from Wycliffe at Lutterworth, not at Oxford, from 
Wycliffe, not the fierce controversialist, but the affec* 
tionate and beloved teacher of his humble flock. The 
Priest’s Tale is a sermon, prolix indeed, but, except in 
urging confession and holding up the confessorial office 
of the Priesthood, purely and altogether moral in its 
scope and language.* The translation of tlie Eomaunt 
of the Rose, with all its unmitigated bitterness against 
the Fj'iars, is a further illustration of the religious mind 
of Chaucer. If we could interpret with any certainty 
the allegory and the mystic and poetic prose in the 
Testament of Love, we might hope for more light on 
the religion and on the later period of Chaucer’s life.^ 
It is evident that at that time, towards the close of his 
life, he was in disgrace and in prison. Other documents 
show that his pensions or allowances from the Crown 
were, for a time at least, withdrawn. There is no doubt 
that his imprisonment arose out of some turbulent and 

* I have little doubt that m the Testament of Love, if it be S|>eght'8, 
Betractation ascribed to Chaucer at the ** Chaucer did compile this booke as a 
dose of this Sermon, Tji whitt is nght comfort to himselfe after great greeles 
m that part which he marks for inter- conceived for some rash attempts of the 
polation. Read the passage withoiiil Commons with which hee had joynedl, 
it, all is clear. and thereby was in feare to lose the 

^ Speght in bis argument t> the fiivonr of his beat fiiaads/’MiMFr L 
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popular mo^meuts in the City of LondoiL Then^ is 
every jnrobability that these movements were connected 
with the struggle to reinvest the Wycliffite (and so long 
as the Lancastrian party was Wycliffite) Lancastrian 
Mayor,® John of Northampton, in the civic dignity. The 
Londoners were Lollards, and if on the people’s side, 
Chaucer was on the Lollards’ side. Chaucer, in his im-* 

E iment, would, like Boethius of old, from whom the 
ment of Love was imitated, seek consolation, but 
insolation is in religion, not philosophy. His aspi- 
ration is after the beautiful and all-excelling Margarita, 
the pearl of great price, who, like the Beatrice of Dante, 
seems at once an ideal or idealised mistress, and the 
impersonation of pure religion. Love alone can bestow 
on him this precious boon ; and divine love, as usual, 
borrowing some of its imagery and language from human 
love, purifies and exalts the soul of the poet for this 
great blessing by imparting the knowledge of God in 
the works of his power, and the works of his grace and 
glory. More than this the obstinate obscurity of the 
allegory refuses to reveal. 

We must turn again to Germany, Mhich we left in its 
intermediate state of slowly dawning Teutonism. Ger- 
many, it has been seen, rejected the first free movement 
of her kindred Teutons in England, because it was taken 
Up with such passionate zeal by the hostile Sclavonians. 
The reformation in Bohemia, fallowed by its wild and 
cruel wars, civil and foreign, threw back the German 


* See the whole very curious but secrets of his party, which he was urged 
'obecui'e pasuige, fo). 277 . Then, to betray. He goes on to speak of the 

lady, 1 taught that every man that *'citieof London, which is to me so deans 
by auye way of right, rightfully done, and sweet, in which I was ^rtb growne^ 
may helps any commune (helps) to and more kindly love have I to that 
been saved. * Cuiuoet was in the {dace than to anye other in yearth**^ 



mind in avemon ayd tenor upon Latin Ciiristianity 
Yet Teutonism only dumbered, it was not extingoidiea; 
it waa too deeply rooted : it had been slowly growing up 
from its undying root for centuries, llie strife of agetf 
between the Emperor and the l^ope .could not but leave 
a profound jealousy, and even antipathy, in a great 
of the nation. Throughout there had been a strong 
Imperialist, a German faction. The haughty aggression 
of John XXII. (a Pontiff not on the Papal tlirone at 
flome) wa^ felt as a more wanton and unprovoked insult* 
It was not now the Pope asserting against the Emperor 
the independence of Italy or of Home ; not defending 
Home and Italy from the aggression of Transalpine 
barbarians by carrying the war against the Emperor 
into Germany, Louis of Bavaria would never have 
descended into Italy if the Pope had left him in peace 
on his ^own side of the Alps, The shame of Germany 
at the pusillanimity of Louis of Bavaria wrought more 
strongly on German pride: the Pope was more pro* 
foundly hated for the self-sought humiliation of the 
Emperor. At tl)e same time the rise of the great and 
wealthy commercial cities had created a new class with 
higher aspirations for freedom than their turbulent 
princes and nobles, who were constantly iu league with 
the Pope against the Emperor, of whom they were more 
jealous than of the Pope : or than the Prince Bishops, 
who would set up a hierarchical instead of a papal 
supremacy. The bui^hers, often hostile to their, Bishops ' 
and even to the cathedral Chapters, with whom they 
were at strife for power and jurisdiction in their towns, 
seized perpetually the excuse of their papalising to eject 
their Prelates, and to erect their lower Clergy into a 
kind of spiritual Bepublic.* The Schism had prostrated 
the Pope before the temporal power ; the Emperor of 







Qtmsmf li^ad co^oOed tbe Pop^ ^ smnmcm a Comt^ 
eil t at tbm Ckmiioil he had taken the acknowledged 
lpad» had almoi^ himself deposed a Pope. It is true 
that at the close he had been oat-manoeuvred by the 
subtle and pertinacious Churchman. Martin V. had 
regained the lost ground; a barren, ambiguous, delu* 
sive Concordat had baffled the peremptory demand of 
Germany for a reformation of tho Church in its head 
its members.^ Yet even at the height of the 
war, dark, deepening murmurs were heard of 
^^'German cities, German Princes, joining the Antipapal 
movement. During the Council of Basle, when Latin 
Christianity was severed into two oppugnant parties, 
that of the Pope Eugenius IV. and that of the Transal- 
pine reforming liierarchy, Germany had stood aloof in 
cold, proud neutrality : but for the subtle policy of one 
man, jEueas Sylvius, and the weak and yielding flexi^ 
bility of another, the Emperor Frederick IIL, there 
might have been a German spiritual nationality, a Ger- 
man independent Church. The Pope was compelled to 
the humiliation of restoring the Prelate Electors whom 
he had dared to degrade, to degrade their successors 
whom he had appointed. Gregory of Heimberg, the 
liepresentative of the German mind, had defied the 
Boman Court in Borne itself, had denounced Papal 
liaughtiness to the face of the Pope,® But for one 
event, all the policy of iEiieas Sylvius, and all the sub- 

^ Baake biii written thus (1 should would have acquncd a peifectly inde- 
nOt quote in English, if the Engli<»h pendent position, in whicli she might 
were' not Mrs. Austin’s) : ** Had this iiare resisted the subi^equent political 
OQOrae been persevered in with union stoixns with as much firmness as £ng» 
and conatancjr, the German Catholic land.^'-^Reformabon m Germanj, vol. 
Church, established in so many gi'cat i. p. 48. 

piiopipalities, and splendidly provided * Ranke, p. 49. Compare U eae 
wKh most monificont endowmentst passages above. 
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servieKkey of Frederick HL to liim wko ke 
waa his counsellor^ but who was his ruler, hiMl hmk vxif^ 
availing. As the aggressive crusade to Palestiae gm 
the dominion of Latin C!hristendom to the older Popes^ 
80 the defensive crusade against the terrible progress of 
the Turk, which threatened both Teutonic and Latin 
Christendom, placed the Pope again at the head, not in 
arms, but in awe and influence, of the whole West. Ger- 
many and the Pope were in common peril, they were 
compelled to close alliance. In justice to ^Eneas Sylvius, 
when Pius II., it may be acknowledged that it was his 
providential sagacity, his nr»t ungrounded apprehension 
of the greatness of the danger, which made him devote 
his whole soul to the league against the Ottoman ; if 
it was also wise policy, as distracting the German mind 
from dangerous meditations of independence, this even 
with Pius II. was but a secondary and subordinate con- 
sideration. The Turk was the cause of the truce ot 
more than half a century between the Papacy and th^ 
Empire. 

But tliroughout all that time the silent growth of the 
German languages, the independent Teutonic thought 
expressed in poetry, e\en in preaching, was widening 
the alienation. During the century and a half in which 
English Teutonism was resolutely bracing itself to 
practical and political religious independence, and the 
English language ripening to its masculine force, with 
the Anglo-Saxon successfully wrestling for the mastery 
against the Southern Latin ; in Germany a silent rebel* 
lious mysticism was growing up even in her cloisters, 
and working into the depths of men’s hearts and minds. 
The movement was more profound, more secret, and 
unconscious even among t^ose most powerfully under its 
influence. There was not only the open insurrectiOia of 
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IfarafiUo of Padiiii WiU^ of Ockham againirt the 
or hierarchical authority, and the wild revolt of 
the Fraticelli ; ^tliere was likewise at once an acknow* 
ledgement of and an attempt to satisfy that yearning of 
^the religious soul for what the Church, the Latin 
.Ohtirch, had ceased to supply, which was no longer to 
be found in the common cloister-life, which the new 
Orders had ceased to administer to the wants of the 
During this time, too, while Germany luxu- 
in the Bomance Legend as well as in the 
Chivalrous Bomance, and the Hymn still in some 
dc^ee vied with the Lay of the Minnesinger, German 
prose had grown up and was still growing up out 
of vernacular preaching. From the earliest 
period some scanty instruction, catechetical or 
(ml, from the glosses or from fragments of the Scrip- 
ture, had been communicated in German to the people : 
some German homilies, translated from the Latin, had 
been in use. But the great impulse was given by the 
new Orders. I'he Dominican, Conrad of Marburg, had 
been forced at times to leave the overcrowded church 
for the open air, on account of the multitudes which 
gathered round the fierce Inquisitor, to hear his ser- 
mons, to witness the conclusion of his sermons, the 


burning of a holocaust of heretics. Far different was 
« V ... the tone of the Franciscan Bertholdt of Win- 
terthur,^ who from 1247 to 1272 preached 
with amazing success throughout Bavaria, Austria, 
Moravia, Thuringia. His sermons, taken down by the 


f Compare Leyser, Kinleitang, Deut- lichkejt der Berthold*Kchen ftiedigten, 
icho Predigten des riii. und xiv. Jahr- die weit die Schiiftea Tanlen ttbei> 
bondert, Qaedlinburg, 183S, p. xvi., ii. p. 142. Sobiaidti 

fat Ibe life of Berthnldt. Ger^-mua Joaonei Taokr, p. S2, 

(pMitaQlie Foesie) wntea, ** Die Vortreff- 
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xeaA of bk bearers, were popular Ib the beat letuie} be 
had the instinct of eloquence; he is eren now by the' 
best judges set above Tauler himself* In eamestnesUl in 
energy, in his living imc^ery from external nature, 
Bertholdt was the popular preacher in the open field, 
on the hill-side, Tauler the contemplative monk in the 
pulpit of the cloister-chapel.® Nor did Bertholdt stand 
alone in these vivid popular addresses* That which, 
notwithstanding these examples, was at least inefficiently 
bestowed by the Church, stirring and awakening ver^ 
nacular instruction, was prodigally poured forth from 
other quarters. The dissidonts under their various 
names, and the Beghards, were everywhere. ,At the 
beginning of the fourteenth century Alsace was almost 
in possession of the Bretluren and Sisters of the Free 
Spirit ; they were driven out and scattered, but expul* 
sion and dispersion, if it does not multiply the numbers^ 
usually increases the force and power of such communi* 
ties.*^ Mysticism within the Church strove to fill the 
void caused by their expulsion. Of these Mystics the 
most famous names are Kysbroeck of Cologne, Master 
Eokbart, John Taaler, Nicolas of Suso. The life of 
Tauler will show us the times and the personal influ- 
ence of these men, and that of their opinions. It occu- 
pies all the early part of the fourteenth century, 

John Tauler* was Born in Strasburg in 1290. At 
the age of eighteen the religious youth entered the 
Dominican cloister. He went to study at Paris ; but at 
Paris the Doctors were ever turning over the leaves of 
huge books, they cared not for the one book of life> 

9 Ley^er, Deutsche Predigten. ^ Joannes Tauler von Strasbui^g, von 

^ Schmidt, Tauler, p. 7. In 1317, D. Cail Schmidt. Hamburg, 18^. 
there was a violent persecution by John ^Tauler, p. 3. Quotathm fton 

ef Ochseostein, Bishop of Strasburg. Taulei 's Sermon m note. 
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VtdbMf m Im to Stra&burg bo eama under the 
lufluonoe of Master Eckhart TUs remarkable man 
^preaohed in 9^rman ; countless hearers thronged ev<m 
^ Eckhart’s vernacular sermons. But Eckhart was 
a Schoolman in the incongruous ofiSce of a popular 
pre^her; he was more than a Schoolman, he aspired 
to be a philosopher. His was not a passionate, simple, 
fervent theology, but the mystic divinity of Dionysius 
^e Areopagite ; it approached the Arabic Aristotelian 
.pidbsophy. He held, indeed, the Creation out of 
clothing, aiid in theory repudiated the Eternity of 
Matter ; but Creation seemed a necessity of the divine 
nature. The Universal could not but be particular; 
so God was all things, and all things were God. The 
soul came forth from God, it was an emanation ; it had 
part of the light of God, in itself inextinguishable, but 
that light required kindling and quickening by divine 
grace.™ Thus man stands between the spiritual and the 
corporeal, between time and eternity. God will reveal 
himself fully, pour himself wholly into the reasonable 
soul of man. It is not by love but by intelligence that 
the mystic reunion takes place with God ; by knowledge 
we are one with God ; that which knows and that wliich 
is known are one. Master Eckhart is the parent of 
German metaphysical theology. But if Tauler was 
caught with the glowing language in which Eckhart 
clothed these colder opinions, he stood aloof from the 
kindred teaching of the Beghards, with their more pas- 


« * See tlw Chapter on Eckhart, > ui der inmgsten Veibindung mit Gott, 
Hitter, ChruiJiche Pbiloaopbw, ir. p. dee hdcheten Gates, gauz und oboe 
498 , ic, ** Eckhitn let init deo Theo- alie^ Schmftierung, tbeiJhaftjg xtt wer« 
logeu seiner Zeit von d«r Ueberzengung I den . . . Gott soU sich ganz offen- 
4ttrohdrungen, daas die vei'nibifUge baren, wir ilm ganz erkcnnen : ersei 
Stale dee Menecheo dasu besUmmt sei gani unaer warden.**— P. 50S. 
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monate, more religions Pantheism^-^he same in thought 
trfth Bckhart> more bold and fearless in expression. ^ 
But if of itself the soul of Tauler sought a deepei and 
more fervent faith, the dark and turbulent times would 
isolate or make such a soul seek its sympathy within a 
narrower circle. It was the height of the war between 
John XXII. and Louis of Bavaria, and nowhere did that 
war rage more violently than in Strasburg. The Bishop 
John of Ochsenstoin was for the Pope, the Magistrates 
and the people, for the Emperor, or rather for insulted 
Germany. The Bishop laid his interdict on the city ; the 
Magistrates, the Town Council, declared that the Clergy 
who would not perform their functions must be driven 
from the city.“ The Clergy, the Monks, the Friars, 
were divided : here the bells were silent, the churches 
closed; there they tolled for prayers, and the con- 
tumacious Clergy performed forbidden services. No 
wonder that religious men sought that religion in them- 
selves nhich they found not in the church or in the 
cloister ; they took refuge in the sanctuary of their own 
thoughts, from tlio religion which was contesting the 
world. In all the great cities rose a secret unorganised 
brotherhood, bound together only by silent infelt sym- 
pathies, the Friends of God. This appellation was a 
secession, a tacit revQlt, an assumption of superiority. 
God was not to be worshipped in the church alone, with 
the Clergy alone, with the Monks alone, in the Kitual, 
even in the Sacraments ; he was within, in the heart> in 
the life. This and kindred brotherhoods embraced all 
orders, Priests, Monks, Friars, Nobles, Burghers, Pea- 
sants ; they had their Prophets and Prophetesses, above 

■ " Do Boltent bu cs^tii fdriMB slngen, 

Oder aber ua der statt epringen ** 

—Xwigihqfer Ch 7 ontde»l 28 ^ 9 , Sdunidt. 

See Book xu. c. 7« 
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all, their Preacfi&ta.* Some convents were entirely in 
their power. In, one thing alone they sided with the 


• On th« “ Fntnds of God,” set 
Schmidt, Anhang. M. Carl Schmidt 
has now discovered and printed some 
Very curious documents, which throw 
more full hut yet dubious light on the 
“Friends of God,” and their gieat 
leader, KicoJas of Basle. They were 
MyatiQS to the height of Mysticism ; 
each biiievei was in direct union with 
God, with the Trinity, not the Holy 
Ghost alone. They were not Walden- 
sians. They weie faithful to the whole 
media: val imaginative creed, Tiansub- 
stantiation, woiship of the Viigin and 
Saints, Puigatory. Their union with 
the iDeity was not that of Pantheism, 
or of passionate love; it was rathei 
through the phantasy. Tliey hod won- 
ders, visions, special revelations, pio- 
phecies Then peculia. heiesy wasthe 
denial of all special pieiogative to the 
Cleigy, except the celebration of the 
Sacraments ; the layman had equal 
sanctity, equal communion with the 
Deity, saw visions, utteied prophecies. 
Their only sympathy with tlie Walden- 
sians was Auti-4Sacerdotaligm. Neither 
were they Biblical Chiistians; they 
honouted, loved the Bible; but sought 
and obtidnod revelation beyond lU They 
I'qjected one clause of the Loid’s Piayei 
Temptations weio maiks of God’s fa- 
voui not to be deprecated. But though 
buffering was a sign of the Divine Love, 
It was not self-iiiilirted suflei ing. They 
disclaimed asceticism, self-macerntioii, 
self-torture. All things to the beloved 
weie of God ; all tlieiefure indifferent, 
seclusion, poverty. In 1367 Nicolas 
of Basle, with his twelve fi lends or 
disciples (so commanded by a dream 


set forth fiom the Obeiland undo* the 
guidance of a dog to find a domicile. 
After a wild journey over moss and 
moor, the dog barked and scratched up 
the eaith. They detei mined to build 
(with the permission of the Duke of 
Austria to whom the land belonged) a 
cliapel, with a pleasant chamber for 
each; heie they dwelt, lecluses, not 
mouks, under no vows, withdiawn 
fiom the woild, but well informed of 
what passed in the world Eight of 
them afteiwaids went into foieign 
lands, to Hungary, to Italy, 

They had othei places of retreat, 
and it should seem multitudes of fol- 
loweis attached to them with more or 
less intimacy. Nicolas of Basle, as 
specially mspiied,held boundless mflu- 
euce and authoiity ovei all, whether 
“ Fi lends of God,” oi not, over Tauler, 
Rulraan Meiswm, and others. 

As the days of the Church grew 
daikei under the latei Popes at Avig- 
non, and dunng the Schism, visions, 
di earns multiplied and daikened aiound 
them. Nicolas visited Giegoiy XI. at 
Rome, he leproved the Pope’s inert- 
ness, his sins. Gicgoiy, at first in- 
dignant, was oveiawed by the com- 
manding holiness ot Nicolas. In 1278 
Nuolas with his lolloweis prayed to- 
gether liom the 17th to the 25th of 
^laich to God, to dispel the dark wea- 
ther which ovei hung the Church, They 
were directed to “ wait,” The time 
of “waiting” lasted to March 26th, 
1 383. In the mean time they scrupled 
not to speak with the u^ost ffeedom 
of the Pope and the Clergy. They 
discbumed both Popes. Many awful 



Toi?m Coimcil8--4» denotincing the uulawfolness, the 
wickedness of cloedng the chnrckes against the poor; 
they rejected the monstrous doctrine that the Pope and' 
the Bishops might withhold the blessings of religion 
from the many for the sins, or what they chose to call 
the sins, of the few. Ohristinn love was something 
higher, holier than Bishop or than Pope. John Tauler 
was an earnest disciple, a powerful apostle of thia lofty 
mysticism ; he preached with wonderful success in Stras* 
burg, in some of the neighbouring convents, in towns 
and villages, in the cities, lie journeyed even to 
Cologne, the seat of this high mysticism; there the 
famous Eysbroeck taught with the utmost power and 
popularity. Tauler was often at Basle, where Henry of 
Nordlingen, who had respected the Papal interdict at 
Constance, resumed his forbidden functions. Tauler 
threw aside all scholastic subtleties; he strove to be 
plain, simple, comprehensible to the humblest under- 
standing ; he preached in German, but still with defer- 
ential citatious in Latin. Tauler sought no Papal 
licence ; it was Ins mission, it was his imperative duty as 
a Priest, to pre^^^ii the Gospel. 

But Tauler was to undergo a sterner trial, to be 
trained in another school. In Basle he had beem marked 
by men of a different cast, the gauge of his mind had 
b^n taken, the depth *of his heart sounded, his religion 
weighed and found wanting. In Strasburg appeared a 
stranger who five times sat at the feet of Tauler, and 
listened to his preaching with serious, searching eamest- 

Tisioiu were seen hj many believers ; | was burned in Cologne ; others in He> 
many terrible piophecies were sent i delberg , Nicolas with two of his chiet 
abroad. I and constant disciples at Vienne in 

At length Nicolas and some of his ^j[)auphiny. — Sec Die Gottesfieunde 
chief followers set out as preachers of xiv Jahrhundert von Carl Scbtniil* 
rqicotaQce. In 1393 Martin of Maints lena, 1855. 

s 2 
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ness* He was a lajbnan, he sought an interview with 
hauler, confessed to him^ received the Sacrament at his 
hands. He then expressed his wish that Tauler would 
preach how man coxdd attain perfection, that perfectioit 
to which he might aspire on earth. Tauler preached 
his loftiest mysticism. The stern man now spoke with 
authority, the authority of a more determinate will, and 
more firm convictions. Thou art yet in slavery to the 
letter; thou knowest not the life-giving spirit; thou 
but a Pharisee ; thou trustest in thine own power, in 
thine own learning; thou thinkest that thou 8eeke||k 
God’s honour, and seekest thine own.” Tauler shuA* 
derod. Never man before reproved me for my sins.** 
He felt the speU of a master, “ Twelve years,” said the* 
layman (who was rebuking the self-righteousness of 
Tauler 1), I have been toiling to the height of spir]|||al 
perfection, which I have now attained, by the study 
German writings, by self-mortification and chastisemenjs 
which have now ceased to be necessary.” He gai% 
Tauler certain simple moral rules, counselled him tb 
preach no more, to hear no more confession, to deny 
himself, and to meditate on the life and death of Obri^ 
till he had attained humility and regeneration.P 
stronger, the more positive and peremptory mind s^ 
dued the gentler. Tauler, for above two years, de^pRe 
the wonder of his friends, the taunts of his enemies, 
silent The first time, at the end of that period, wbi^ 

^ he attempted, under permission (for the 

flexible layman watch^ him unceasingly), be 
broke down in floods of tears. This stranger was the 

9 Dr. Call Schinidt has taken the the authenticity. It is weU trandated 
\irhoIe of tliisfioman old nan*atiTe**of in Miss Wiukworth’s Life and Tunei 
^ Teacher of Holy Senpture and a cfTatiler, London, 18$7, 

Layman,*' of which he does not doubt 
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fcmoQd Nicolas of Baal^ The secret influende of these 
teachers, unsuppressed by years of persecution, may 
appear from the work thus wrought oix the mind of 
Tauler, and from the fact that it was not till towards 
the close of the century, long after Tauier’s death, that 
Nicolas of Basle, venturing into France, was seized and 
burned as a heretic at Vienne in Dauphiny, 

Tauler adhered to the Church; many of the Wat 
denses and others did so to escape persecution,^ and to 
iafuse their own zeal; Tauler, it seems, in honesty and 
simplicity* But from that time the German preacliing 
of Tauler — ^now nnmingled with Latin, in churches, in 
private assemblies, in the houses of Beguines, in nun- 
neries — was more plain, earnest, and, as usual, flowed 
from his own heart to the hearts of others. He taught 
□gement from the world, self-denial, poverty of 
5rit, not merely passive surrender of the soul to God, 
ht, with this, love also to the brethren and the dis- 
Jiarge of the duties of life. Men were to seek peace, 
ring tliese turbulent times, within their own souls. 
|e not only preached in German, he published in 
fennan, ‘Hhe foUov^ing the lowly life of Christ.”' The 
ck plague fell On the city of Strasburg, on 
sburg still under the ban of the Pope. In 
sburg died 16,000, in Basle 14,000 victims. Amid 
se terrible times of wild visions, wild processions of 
[“-scourged penitents, of crowded cloisters, massacred 
s, the calm voice of Tauler, and of some who spoke 
iij|4 wrote in the spirit of Tauler, rose against the un- 


% “ Auf diese Weise die Waldenser machtig wirkten ” — Schmidt, p. 
in die Kirche selber Emgang &nden und But M. Schmidt’s new authonties show 
auf die bei-iihmte^ten Doctoien \ind that Nicolas was not a Waldensian. 
n&mhch anf Ekiminicaner, deien Beruf * Die Nachfolgung des ai'men Lebeoi 
as war die Ketzei zu bekumpfon, so Christi. 



pitying ChtlTclL remoxisirance was addressed to tike 
Clergy, ttiat the poor, innocent, blameless people were 
left to die untended, unabsolved, under the interdict, 
and boldly condemning the Priests who refused them 
the last consolations of the Gospel.® “ Christ died for 
all men ; the Pope cannot, by his interdict, close heaven 
against those who die innocent.” In another writing 
the abuse of the spiritual sword was clearly denounced, 
the rights of the Electors asserted. The broad maxim 
was kid down, that he who confesses the true faith of 
Christ, and sins only against the pei-son of the Pope, is 
no heretic.” It is said that the people took comfort, 
and died in peace, though under the Papal interdict. 
It was for these unforgiven opinions that Tauler and 
his friends, Thomas of Strasburg, an Augnstinian, and 
Ludolph of Saxony, first a Dominican tlien a Carthu- 
sian, fell under the suspicion of the new Bishop Ber- 
tholdt and the Clergy. He had been called to render 
an account of liis faith before Charles IV., 

1348 ^ 

“ the Priests’ Emperor,” when at Strasburg. 
The Mystics were commanded to recant, and to with- 
draw from their writings these obnoxious tenets, 

Tauler disappeared from Strasburg ; he was now heard 
in Cologne ; there he taught his own simpler doctrines, 
and protested against the Pantheistic tenets of the 
Beghards, and even of those dreamy fanatics who would 
yield up their passive souls to the working of Divine 
grace. Ho returned to Strasburg only to dio. His last 
hours were passed in the garden of the con- 
• ’ ‘ vent in which his only sister had long dwelt, a 

holy and blameless nun. He sought her gentle aid and 
consolation. One hard Mystic reproached his weakness 


• Stbmidt, Tauler, p« 52. 
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m yielding to this Iasi earthly affection* He was buried 
in the cloisters, amid the respectful sorrow of the whole 
city. 

Tauler had been dead nearly a century before the 
close of our History, but his Sermons lived in the 
memory of men ; they were transcribed with pious solici- 
tude, and disseminated among all who sought sometlang 
beyond what was taught in the Church, or taught by 
the Clergy ; that which the Kitual, performed perhaps 
by a careless, proud, or profligate Priest, did not sug- 
gest ; which was not heard in the coltl and formal Con- 
fessional ; which man might L,*arn for himself, teach to 
himself, which brought the soul in direct relation with 
God, trained it to perfection, to communion, to assimila- 
tion, to unity with God, Herder, perhaps the wisest ot 
German critics, condemns the Sermons of Tauler for 
their monotony:^ ‘‘He who has lead two of Tauler^s 
Sermons has read all.” “ But perhaps in that monotony 
lay much of their strength. Eeligious men seek not 
variety but emotion ; it is the koy-note wliich vibrates 
to the heart, Tauler had Mysticism enough to awaken 
and keep alive all tlie most passionate sentiments of 
religion, yet with a seeming clearness and distinctness 
as iJf addressed to the reason ; his preaching appeared at 
least to be intelligible ; it addressed the whole man, his 
imagination, his reason, his affection. 

But Tauler’s Mysticism was far beyond the sublime 
selfishness of the Imitation of Christ : it embraced fully, 
explicitly the love of otheis ; it resembled the Imitation 
of ik Kempis, in that it was absolutely and entirely per- 

The two latter parts of Dr. worth has well *cnosen, and rendered 
Schmidt’s Tauler aie on the writings well some of his best Sermons. 1897. 
and doctrines of Tauler, illustrated ” Theologische Bnefe 41, quoted 
with abundant extracts. Hue Wink< by Schmidt, p. 84. 
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soxml religion, oeUV^onght out, self-diaciplmed, ^Ifr 
matured, with nothing necesaarily intermediate between 
the grace of Qpd and the soul of man. The man might 
be perfect in spirit and in truth within himself, api« 
ritu^sed only by the Holy Ghost. Tauler’s perfect man 
was a social being, not a hermit ; his goodness spread 
on earth, it was not all drawn up to heaven. Though 
the perfect man might not rise above duties, he might' 
above observances ; though never free from the law 
love to his fellow-creatures, he claimed a dangerous 
fl*eedom as regarded the law and usage of the Church, 
and dependence on the ministers of the Church. Those 
who were content with ritual observances, however 
obedient, were still imperfect ; outward rites, fastings, 
were good as means, but the soul must liberate itself 
from all these outward means. The soul, having dis- 
charged all this, must still await in patience something 
higher, sometliing to which all this is but secondary, 
inferior; having attained perfection, it may cast all 
these things away as unnecessary. Tauler’s disciple 
respects the laws of the Church because they are the 
laws of the Church ; he does not willingly break them, 
but he is often accused of breaking them when intent 
on higher objects. But the whole vital real work in 
man is within. Penance is nought without contiitio^; 
“Mortify not the poor flesh, but mortify sm.” Man 
must confess to God ; unless man forsalccs sin, the abso- 
lution of Pope and Cardinals is of no effect ; the Con- 
fessor has no power over sin. Tauler’s religion is still 
more inflexibly personal: “His own works make not a 
man holy, how can those of others? Will God regard 
the rich man who buys for a pitiful sum the prayers 
of the poor ? Not the intercession of the Virgin, nor <rf 
all the Saints, can profit the mu'epentant sinner,” 
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All iM% if not rebdlion, was sowing the seefls of 
ftobellion against the sacerdotal domination ; if it Was 
not the proclamation, it was the secret murmur pie- 
paratory for the assertion of Teutonic independence, 

Tauler lived not only in his writings ; the cherished 
treasure of Mysticism was handed down by minds o|f 
kindred spirit for nearly two * centuries. When they 
were appealed to by Luther as the harbingers ol his ojva 
more profound and powerful religiousness, the Friends 
of God subsisted, if not organised, yet maintaining 
visibly if not publicly their succession of Apostolic 
holiness. 

Ten years after the death of Tauler, Nicolas of Basle, 
not yet having ventured on his fatal mission into France, 
is addressing a long and pious monition to the Brethren 
of St. John in Strasburg.* 

Near the close of the century, Martin, a Monk, was 
arraigned at Cologne as an infatuated disciple of Nicolas 
of Basle.^ From this process it appears tliat many 
Friends of God had been recently burned at Heidel*- 
berg.® The heresies with which Martin is charged are 
obviously misconceptions, if not misrepresentations, of 
tlie doctrine of perfection taught by Tauler and by most 
of the German Mystics. 


* Schmidt, Anhang 5, p. 233', dated 
1377. 

r Quod quidara Laicus nomine 
Nicolaus de BasileS, cui te funditus 
Bubmisisti, clarius et peifectids evan- 
gelium quam aliqui Apostoli, et beatus 

Paul us hoc intelleaerit quod 

pnedicto Nioolao ex perfectione sub* 
miasionis sibi fkcta contra prsecepta 
Gqjuscunque Praalati etiam Papae licile 
at irfne peocato obediie.”*— He was ac- 
of hamg said, That he was 


restored to bis state of pnroitiVe inno- 
cence, emancipated from obedience of 
the Church, with full liberty to pi each 
and admmistei the Sacraments without 
licence oi the Church. Of course tho 
charge was daikened into the grossqst 
Antmomianism. 

» 1393. “ Quwi judicialiter eon* 

ncti et per ecclesiam condempnati oe 
imj^itentes heietici aliquando in Hd- 
deloergft ooncremati fuernnt et suHI 
amici Zlet.*'-*Anhang 6, p. *38. 
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Tauler was thus only one of the voices, if the most 
powerful and influential, which as it were appealed 
directly to God from the Pope and the Hierarchy; 
which asserted a higher religion than that of the 
Church ; which made salvation dependent on personal 
belief and holiness, not on obedience to the Priest; 
which endeavoured to renew the long-dissolved wedlock 
bf^tween Christian faith and Christian morality; and 
Itteitly at least, if not inferentially, admitted the great 
Wyclifflte doctrine, that the bad Pope, the bad Bishop, 
the bad Priest, was neither Pope, Bishop, nor Priest 
It was an appeal to God, and also to the moral sense of 
man ; and throughout this period of nearly two centuries 
which elapsed beibro the appearance of Luther, this 
inextinguishable torch passed from hand to hand, from 
generation to generation. Its influence was seen in the 
earnest demand for Reformation by the Councils ; the 
sullen estrangement, notwithstanding the reunion tc 
the sacerdotal yoke, during the Hussite wars ; the dis- 
dainful neutrality when reformation by the Councils 
seemed hopeless ; it is seen in the remarkable book, the 

German Theology,” attributed by Luther to Tauler 
himself, but doubtless of a later period.* Ruder and 
coarser works, in all the jarring and various dialects, 
betrayed the German impatience, the honest but homely 
popular alienation from ecclesiastical doiniiiioa, and 
darkly foreshowed that when the irresistible Revolution 
should come, it would be more popular, more violent, 
more irreconcileable. 

* Two translations hare lecently onginally ap}>eaml. It was not as 
aipeared in England of this boolc, of much what it taught as ** German 

which ths leal character and impoit- Theology/’ but what it threw aside ni 
jmes cannot be appreciated without a no part of genuine ChrSiuin Faith. 
Sill knowledge of the time at which it 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Chnstian Architecture. 

Litebature was thus bursting loose from Latin Chris- 
tianity ; it had left the cloister to converse with men of 
the world ; it had ceased to be the prerogative of the 
Hierarchy, and had begun to expatiate in new regions. 
In Italy erelong, as in its classical studies, so in the 
new Platonism of Marsilius Picinus And the Florentine 
school, it almost threatened to undermine Christianity, 
or left a Christianity which might almost have won the 
assent of the JSmperor Julian. In all the Teutonic 
races it had begun to assert its freedom from sacerdotal 
authority ; its poets, even its preachers, were all but in 
revolt. 

But Art was more faithful to her munificent patron, 
her bold and prolific creator, her devout wor- 
shipper. Of all the arts Architecture was that the church, 
which owed the most glorious triumphs to Christianity. 
Architecture must still be the slave of wealth and 
power, for majestic, durable, and costly buildings can 
arise only at their command; and wealth and power 
were still to a great extent in the hands of the Hier- 
archy. The first sign and prophetic omen of the coming 
revolution was when in the rich commercial cities the 
town halls began to vie in splendour with the Churches 
and Monasteries. Yet nobler gratitude, if such incentive 
were possible, might attach Architecture to the caul^ ol 
the Church. Under the Ohhrch she had perfected dd 
forms, invented new; she had risen to an unrivalled 
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majesty of dedgn end bHU in construction* In her 
gtateliness, solemnity, richness, boldness, variety, vast- 
ness, solidity, she might compete with the whole elder 
world, and might almost defy future ages. 

Lsitin Christianity, during a period of from ten to 
touS? twelve centuries, had covered the whole of 
Christendam. Western Europe with its still multiplying 
phurches and religious buildings. From the Southern 
ii|ores of Sicily to the Hebrides and the Scandinavian 
langdoms, from the doubtful borders of Christian Spain 
to Hungary, Poland, Prussia, not a city was without its 
Cathedral, surix)unded by its succursal churches, its 
monasteries, and convents, each with its separate church 
or chapel* There was not a town but above the lowly 
houses, almost entirely of wood, rose the churches, of 
stone or some other solid material, in their superior 
dignity, strength, dimensions, and height ; not a 'village 
was without its sacred edifice : no way-side without its 
humbler chapel or oratory. Not a river but in its course 
reflected the towers and pinnacles of many abbeys ; not 
a forest but above its lofty oaks or pines appeared the 
loDg-ridged roof, or the countless turrets of the con- 
ventual church and buildings. Even now, after periods 
in some countries of rude religious fanaticism, in one, 
France (next to Italy, or equally with Italy prodigal in 
splendid ecclesiastical edifices), after a decade of wild 
irrebgious iconoclasm; after the total suppression or 
great reduction, by the common consent of Christen- 
dom, of monastic institutions, the secularisation of their 
wealth, and the abandonment of their buildings to decay 
and ruin ; our awe and wonder are still commanded, and 
seem as if they would be commanded for centuries, by 
the unshaken solidity, spaciousness, height, majesty, 
and noble harmony of the cathedrals and chiuscbes 
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throughout' Western Europe* We are aiuassed at the 
imagination displayeid in etery design, at the enormous 
human power employed in their creation) at the we^th 
which commanded, the consummate science wliieh 
guided that power ; at the profoimd religious zeal which 
devoted that power, wealth, and science to these high 
purposes. 

The progress and development of this Christian Arbhi- 
tecture, Roman, Byzantine, Romanesque or Lombard, 
Norman, Gothic in its successive forms, could not be 
compressed into a few pages : the value of such survey 
must depend on its accuracy and truth, its accuracy and 
truth on the multiplicity and fulness of its details and 
on the fine subtlety of its distinctions, and might seem 
to demand illustrations from other arts. It is hardly 
less difficult tp express in a narrow compass the reli- 
gious, hierarchical, and other convergent causes which 
led to the architectural Christianisation of the West in 
its two great characteristic forms. These forms may 
perliaps bo best described as Cisalpine (Italian) and 
Tr'jnsalpine (Gothic ), though neither of them respected 
the boundary of the other, and the Teutonic Gothic in 
the North arose out of the Southern Romanesque. 

Our former history has surveyed Christian Archi- 
tecture in its origin ; it has traced the primitive form of 
the churches in the East;* so far as they differed in 
their distribution from the Western, resembling the 
Pagan rather than the Jewish temple, yet of necessity 
assuming their own peculiar and distinct character. It 
has seen in the West the Basilica, the great hall -of 
imperial justice, ofiering its more commodious plan and 
arrangements, and becoming with far le^ alteration a 


» Hisioi7ofCbnstj«Qity,rol. ii.p. 239. Cbarch ofTyreyd^enbedby Eunbliii 
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duistiaii edifice ibr public worship and instruction*^ 
This first epoch of Christian Architecture extended^ 
even after the- conversion of Constantine and the build- 
ing ^of Constantinople, to the reign of Justinian, under 
whom Byzantine Architecture, properly so distinguished, 
drew what may be called the architectural division 
between the East and the West. Even in Architecture 
"the Greek and Latin Churches were to be oppugnant ; 
though the Byzantine, as will appear, made a strong 
efibrt, and not without paitial success, to subjugate the 
West. 

To Borne, not to Greece, Christian Architecture owed 
l^an its great elementary principle, the key-stone, 
Schitocture ^ j^g gTeatuess ; and this prin- 

ciple was carried out with infinitely greater boldness and 
fulness in the West than in the East. And surely it is 
no fanciful analogy that, as the Eoman character con- 
tributed so powerfully to the great hierarchical system 
of the West, so the Roman form of building influenced 
most extensively Christian Architecture, temporarily 
and imperfectly that of the East, in perpetuity th^ 
of the Latin world. After a few centuries the more 
dominant hierarchisin of the West is manifest in the 
oppugnancy between Greek and Latin Church Archi- 
t^ture. The East, having once wrought out its 
architectural typo and model, settled down in unpro- 
gressive, uncreative acquiescence, and went on copying 
that type with servile and almost undeviating uni- 
formity. In the West, within certain limits, with cer- 
tain principles, and with a fixed aim, there was freedom, 
progression, invention. There was a stately unity, 
unity which seemed to imply immemorial antiquity, and 


^ VoLu. pp. S40, 343, aad voL ui. p. 373. 
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to aspire to be an unalterable* irrepealable law for per- 
petuity, in the form and distribution, in the proportions 
and harmony of the sacred buildings ; but in the detaila, 
in the height, the .dimensions, the character, the orna- 
ments, the mechanical means of support, infinite inex- 
haustible variety; it ranged from the most bare and 
naked Eomaiiesque up to the most gorgeous Gothic.® . 

Latin Chrisiianity by its centralisation, its organisa- 
tion arising out of lioman respect for law and usage, its 
rigid subordination, its assertion of and its submission to 
authority, with a certain secondary freedom of action, 
had constituted its vast ecclesiastical polity; so one 
gi‘eat architectural principle carried out in infinite 
variety and boundless extent, yet in mutual support and 
mutual dependence, that of the Arch (if not absolutely 
unknown, of rarg and exceptional application among the 
Greeks), had given solidity and stability to the gigantic 
structures of Kome, which spread out and soared above 
each other in ambitious unending rivalry. Hence the 
power of multiplying harmonious parts, of inclosing 
space to almost miinite dimensions, of supporting almost 
in the air the most ponderous roofs, of making a vast 


® Compare Hope on Aichitecture, 
p. 59, All that has been discovgi eel of 
the knowledge and use of the Arch in 
Egypt and in oUiei countiies, tends to 
the same result as that tow^iich Mi. 
Hope arrived ; “ The Arch which the 
Greeks knew not, or if they knew, did 
not employ.** So with other nations. 
It was first among the Homans an ele- 
mentary and univeiaal piinciple of 
construction. It is impossible not to 
refer with respect to the first modem 
philosophical and comprehensive woik 
on Architecture, that by the author of 


Anastasius. Some collections, mani- 
iold details, much scientific knowledge, 
have been added by the countless 
\^ritcis on Chiistian Ai<hitecture, of 
which England has fui ni!>hed her full 
sliare, — Whewell, Willis, Petit, tlw 
Authoi of the Glossaiy of Architoc- 
tuie, the late Mi. GalJ) Knight. B(^t 
who ot all these will not own his obl>- 
gationstoMi Hope? The recollection 
ot much friendly kindness in my youth 
enhances the pleasure with which 1 pny 
this tribute to a man of leal and origft*' 
nal gemos. 
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CGiaplicated whole, one in design, one in stractuie, one 
in effect The Greek temples and the Boman temples 
,an the Greek model, limited in size and extent by the 
necessity of finding support for horizontal pressure, were 
'^'iisaally isolated edifices, each in its exquisite harmony 
and perfection, complete, independent, simple. If they 
were sometimes crowded together, as in the Acropolis 
o| Athens, or the Forum at Rome, yet each stood by 
mkelf in its narrow precincts ; it was a separate republic, 
as it were the domain and dwelling of its own God, the 
hall of its own priesthood. 

But through that single principle of the Arch the 
Eoifian had attained a grandeur and vastness of con- 
struction as yet unknown. It was not like the colossal 
fanes of Egypt, either rocks hewn, into temples, or rocks 
transported and piled up into temples^; or the fabrics 
suppoited on the immense monolithic pillars in the 
Eastern cities (which the Romans themselves in tlie 
time of the Antonines and their successors rivalled at 
Baalbec and Palmyra) ; nor yet the huge terraced 
masses of brickwork in the further East. The trans- 
Cendant and peculiar Architecture of the Romans was 
seen in their still more vast theatres and amphitheatres, 
which could contain thousands and thousands of spec- 
tators ; in their Csosarean palaces, which were almost 
cities ; in their baths, in which the population of con- 
siderable towns, or whole quarters of Rome, found space 
not for bathing only, but for every kind of recreation 
and amusement; in their bridges, which spanned the 
Broadest and most turbulent rivers; and their aque- 
ducts, stretching out miles after miles, and conveying 
plentiful water to the central city. It remained only to 
apply this simple, universal principle. By resting not 
the horizontal entablature, but the succession of arches 
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dB the capitals of the pillars/ the length might 1^ 
infinitely dirawn out; the‘roof> instead of being hmit^ 
in its extent by the length of the rafters, mi^ht be vaulted 
over and so increased enormoiisly in width ; and Anally, 
jsnspended as it were in the air, soar to any height. 

Christian Architecture, when the world under Con- 
stantine became Christian, would of courpe oonstwjtin* 
begin to display itself more boldly, more osten- 
tatiously. It would aspire to vie with the old religion in 
the majesty of its temples. Not but that long before it 
had its public sacred edifices in the East and tlie West. 
Still it would be some time before it would confront 
Paganism, the Paganism cf centuries. It must still in 
vastness and outward grandeur submit to the supremacy 
of the ancestral temples of the city. The Basilica, 
too, in its ordinary form, though in its length, height, 
and proportions there might be a severe and serious 
grandeur, was plain. A high unadorned wall formed its 
sides, iip front was unbroken but by the portals : it had 
not its splendid rows of external columns, with their 
interchanging I’gbt and shade; nor the rich and sculp- 
tured pediment over its entrance. Constantine, before 
his departure to the East, erected more than one church, 
no doubt worthy of an imperial proselyte, for the new 
religion of the empire. But earthquakes, conflagra- 
tions, wars, tumults, *the prodigal reverence of some 
Popes, the vast ambition of others, have left not a ves- 
tige of the Constantinian buildings in Borne. The 
Church of the Lateran, thrown down by an earthquake^ 
was rebuilt by Sergius III. That built in honour -of 
St Peter‘d (it was asserted and believed over the place 

4 On the old St. Petei’s see the cuikiub work of Bonnam, Historia Tetspli 
Vatican! (Roma, 1706), and the elaborate chaptei in Bunm and PlVtsuffi 
R6m*8 Beechreibufltg. 
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of his martyrdom)/ with ita splendid forecourt and its 
fiye aisles, which tp the time of Charlemagne, though 
tile prodi^ piety of some Popes had no doubt violated 
its original, it should seem, almost cruciform, outline^ 
and sheathed its walls in gold and precious marbles, 
yet maintamed the plan and distribution of the old 
church. It stood, notwithstanding the ravages of the 
Saracens, the sieges of the Emperors, the seditions of 
the people, on its primitive Constantinian site for many 
hundred years after, and was only swept away by the 
irreverent haughtiness of Julius II., to make way for 
what was expected to, and which does, command the 
universal wonder of mankind, the St. Peter’s of Bra- 
mante and Michael Angelo. The noble church of St 
Paul, without the walls, built by Theodosius the Great, 
stood as it were the one majestic representative of the 
Imperial Christian Basilica till our oWn days.® The 
ground plan of the Basilica must be sought in the hum- 
bler Church of S. Clemente,^ which alone retains it in 
its integrity : S. Maria Maggiore, S. Lorenzo, and one 
or two others, have been so overlaid with alterations as 
only to reveal to the most patient study distinct signs of 
their original structure. 

Constantinople rose a Christian city, but a Christian 
city probably in most parts built by Koman hands, or 
by Greeks with full command “of Eoman skill and 
science, and studiously aspired to be an eastern Borne. 
As her Senators, her Patricians, so probably many of 
her architects and artists came from Borne ; or if 


* The author saw this stately and Kuighfs splendid and mumfioeDt work; 

veueiahle building * in the suminei of which has the raie ezcellencei that the 
1822; it WAS buiued down in July, beauty of the engravings does not 
ISSa. mterfeie with their scrupuloui locu- 

* Sie the S. Clemente m Mr. Gaily racy. 
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Greeks^ were instancfed and willing to conform to 
Bomw habits and usage* The courtiers of Gousten* 
tinople, who migrated from the old to the new BomO) 
were surprised, it is said, to find palaces so oloSely 
resembling their own, that they hardly believed them* 
selves to have been transported from the banks of the 
Tiber to the shores of the Bosphorus. Constantine him- 
self was a Western by birth and education ; Epme there- 
fore, rather than the East, would furnish the first model 
for the Christian Churches. In old Byzantium there 
were probably few temples of such magnificence as to 
tempt the Christians to usurp them for their own uses, 
or allure them to the imitation of their forms. Nor did 
such temples, dilapidated and deserted, as in later times 
in Eome and Italy, furnish inexhaustible quarries froim 
which triumphant Christianity might seize and carry f 
her legitimate spoils. There were not at hand rows of 
noble pillars, already hewn, fluted or polished, with their 
bases and capitals, which, accustomed to form the porch, 
or to flank the heatlien temple, now took their stand 
along the nave of the church, or before the majestic 
vestibule. Though Constantine largely plundered other 
works of art, statues of bronze or marble (somewhat 
incongruous heathen ornaments of a Christian city), yet 
he can have had no great quantity of materials from 
old temples, unless at* much cost of freight from more 
remote cities, to work up in his churches,*^ On the 
other hand neither were there many, if there was a 
single Basilica, such as were found in most Italian cities, 
ready to undergo the slight necessary transmutation. 
Yet there can be no doubt that the first churches in 
Constantinople were in the Basilican form; that & 

* SeeHist.ofC)tnstuu;uty,iu|»*228. 
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'Sophia was of an oblong shape there is satisfactory' 
authority; it mm not till the reign of Constantins that 
tbe area was enlarged to a square.^ 

This, then, which may be called the Boman or Baai^^ 
lican; may be considered as the first Age of Christian 
Architecture. 

H. Of true Byzantine Architecture Justinian was the 
parent Time, earthquakes, seditions nowhere so furious 
and destructive as in Constantinople, especially the 
famous one in the reign of Justinian; more ambitious 
"^or more prodigal Emperors, or more devout and wealthy 
Christians, denied duration to the primitive Churches of 
Constantinople. The edifices of Constantine, in all 
likelihood hastily run up, and, if splendid, wanting in 
strength and solidity, gave place to more stately and 
enduring churches. The S. Sophia of Constantine was 
razed to the ground in a fierce tumult ; but on its site 
arose the new S. Sophia, in the East the pride, in the 
West the wonder, of the world.^ The sublime unity and 
harmony of the design, above all the lightness and vast* 
ness of the cupola, were too marvellous for mere human 
science. Even the skill of the famous architects Anthi- 


^ It was of great length, SpijjuKos, that of Nazianzura — -Schnaa8e,p, 124. 
the foim of a Diomos, oi Ciicus foi The round form, not unknown in the 
I aces. See Ducange, Descnptio S. East, nor in the West, as that of S. 
Sophice; and also on the enlaigement jConstanza neai Rome, was more used 
by Coustontius. The Church in the ' foi Baptistenee, and for monumental 
Blaohernte, built so late as Justin, had chapels, as the tomb of Galia Pladdia 
etmight i-ows of pillais and atimbei at Ravenna. 

roof. The Church of S. John Studius, | * To the poem of Paulus Silentiarius, 

stdl existing, 16 of the Basilican foim ’ on the building and dedication of S. 
of that period. — Schnaase, Geschichte I Sophia (Edition Bonn), are appended 
der Bildenden Kunst, iii, p. 123, note. , the laborious dissertation of Duoango, 
On the other hand the Church of An- ' and the perepicaous illu^tratiTO essay 
tioch, deecribed by Eusebiua and by j of Banduri* They contain overythuig 
^eophiius, wai an octagon, aa was relating to the etructun. 
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WB of Ttalles aud Udore of Hiletos were unequal to 
the conception. An angel revealed to the Ein|)eirOr 
(Justinian hi nself must share in the glorj;) many ^ the 
forms of the building ; the great principle of the con- 
struction of the cupola, sought in vain by the science of 
the architects, flashed across the mind of the Emperor 
himself in a dream. The cupola did not seem, according 
to the historian Procopius, to rest on its suppoits, but to 
be let down by a golden chain from heaven.*^ Sdnta 
Sophia was proclaimed in the West as the most con- 
summate work of Christian Architecture.^ 

But Justinian was not content to be the founder and 
lawgiver of Christian art ; as in empire, so he aspired in 
all things, to bring the whole Roman world under his 
dominion. To conquered Italy he brought back the 
vast code of the Civil Law, which ho had organised and 
adapted to Christian use ; to Italy came also liis archi- 
tecture, an immense amplification of the Roman arch, 
which was to be, if not the law, the perfect form of the 
Christian Church. San Vitale arose in Ravenna, the 
Constantinople of the West. In dimensions only and 
in the gorgeousuess of some of its materials, San Vitale 
must bow before its Byzantine type Santa Sophia, but 


• ro{irov 56 tow itvKXortpovs ira^- 1 
pktyiBiis ivayacrrTiKVid rts o’^atooci- J 
9^; 0dA.O9 vouTratt awrb Bia(p€p6ifro>s 
9hirp6ffwirotr BoKt7 ovk M (rrffi^as 

oiKoBoplas Slit t 2> irapctfi^wov rris 
oiieoSofilas itmiycu, &Wit rp <relpprf^^ 
XP^crj) iirb tow o^pawow i^7ifAp.4vn ««- 
kiirrttyrhv x^pov. — Procop, de,/Edif 
i. p. 177, Edit. Bunn 

• “ Cu)U8 opus adeo cuncta awiificia 
exoelbt ut in totis terrarum spatiis 
nnic simile nonpossit mveniri.” — Paul 
WarneihcU S. Sophia and some other 


CoQstantinopolitan churches have be- 
come better known during the last 
yeai (1854; horn the splendid work 
pubbshed by M. Salzenbeig, at the 
expense of the King of Piussia. An 
Italian aichitect, M. Fossato, having 
been inti usted with the repaii s, the whole 
stiucture has been 8uiveyed,measai^, 
and drawn. Many mosaics covered up 
since the tiansmutation into a mosque 
have for a time revealed again in all 
their brilliancy some very lematkabli 
specimens oi Byzantine mosaic aii. 
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it closely tesemUed It in {dan and arrangement. ^The 
Mosaics of the Eikiperor and of the Empress Theodora 
In the choir jtalght seem as though they would com* 
mend San Vitale as the perfect design for a Christian 
Church to subject Italy and to the West. Rome indeed 
might seem, even in Ravenna, to offer a more gallant 
resistance to the arts than to the arms of Justinian. 
To San Vitale she would oppose the noble S. Apolli- 
tkEiis# in her own Basilican form. Of the ancient 
Basilic, since the destruction of St. Paul without the 
Walls at Rome, S. Apollinaris at Ravenna, with its 
twenty-four columns of rich Greek marble from Con- 
stantinople, and its superb mosaics, is undoubtedly the 
most impressive and august in the world.® 

Thus, then, there were two forms which contested 
for the supremacy in Italy. One was the old Roman 
Basilica, with its stately length, whicfi by slow and 
imperceptible degrees became cruciform by the exten- 
sion into transepts of the space between the end of the 
nave (where rose a great arch, called the Arch of 
Triumph, as opening upon the holy mysteries of the 
faith), and the conch or apse, before which stood the 
high altar. The other was square or octagon, which in 
the same manner and by the same slow process broke 
into the short equal-liml^d Greek cross.® This latter 
form, with the cupola, was the vital distinction of the 
Byzantine style.^ il^me remained faithful to her 

* See this cfauich lo Gaily Knight. St(^iirtT€TopytitTatt $irrt icol 

« It IB not known when the form of icat cdpcta oitK 

Cro&s begiui. Mr. Gaily Knight rpSirov ej^o'crcu, p. 174.-^ loo 
observes that the fbim of the Cross was that of S. Mary and S. Michael, c. iii. 
tor many oentunes Che exception rather p. X74. 8. Anthimns, c. yi. p. 194, 
than the rule. That tf the Apostles was a Greek OroH« 

, * Procopius states of S. Sophia, c9pos o. ih. p. ISS. 

91 akrijs Kal firitcos otrm 4 p drrr^- 
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ancient basilican form; bnt in many of the cities of 
Northern Italy the more equal proportion of the lengtil 
and width, with the central cupola, sometimes multi* 
plied on the extended limbs of the transept ; these, the 
only creations of Byzantine architecture, found favour* 
Venice early took her eastern character ; the old church 
of S. Fosca in Torcello, in later times St Mark’s main- 
tained the Byzantine form.** St Mark’s, with her Greek 
plan, her domes, her mosaics, might seem as if she had 
prophetically prepared a fit and congenial place for 
the reception of the spoils of the Constantiuopolitan 
Chuijches after the Latin conquest But many other of 
the Lombard Churches, in Pavia, Parma, the old cathe- 
dral at Brescia, were square, octagon, or in the form of 
4he Greek cross. As late as the tenth century Ancona, 
still a Greek city, raised the Church of S. Cyriac, with 
much of what is called Lombard, more properly BomaU- 
esque ornament, but in form a strictly Byzantine Church.** 
Yet on the whole the architectural, as the civil con- 
quests of Justinian, were but partial and un- 
ei^iuring. The Latin Architecture, with these tin services* 
exceptions, even in Italy, adhered to the Basilican form 
or to the longer Latin cross: beyond the Alps the 
square form was even more rare. But it is singular to 
oteerve in both the development of the hierarchical 
principle according tb the character and circumstances 
of the Eastern and the Western Church. As the wor- 
ship throughout Christendom became more local, more 

4 The round churdies, which were Byzantine chmch beyond the A]|)e~iD 
few, gave place to Baptistenes, for foim, construction, even in mosaka. 
which or for sepulchral chapels they Charlemagne had perhaps Greek 
were mostly originally designed. chitects, he had seen Baveona, hi drew 

* It is cjinous that Charlemagne’s J ornaments and materials from Battniui. 
eathedral at Aiz-la-Chapolle is the one Compare Scbnaase, toI. lir* 4^6 
true Byaanthw chnrcb or type of a seqq. 
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materiatj the alto was now the Holy of Holies, tiie* 
a^ual^atiode of ^he Beal ]^e8ence of Christ. The 
CJlergy withdrew more entirely into their tinapproach** 
able sanctity; they would shroud themselves from all 
profane approximation by solemn mystery, the mystery 
which arises from remoteness, from obscurity or dim- 
ness, or even from secrecy. For this end, to heighten 
awe which he would throw around the tremendous 
toriflce, and around himself the hallowed minister of 
that sacrifice, the Greek, in himself less awful, had 
recourse to artificial means. The Latin trusted to his 
own inherent dignity, aided only by more profound dis- 
tance, by the splendour which environed him, splendour 
more effective as heightened by surrounding darkness. 
The shorter Greek cross did not repel the adoring wor- 
shipper far enough off ; the Greek therefore drew a veil. 
At length he raised a kind of wall between himself and 
the worsliippers, and behind, in that enclosed sanctuary, 
he performed the mystery of consecration, and came 
forth and showed himself in turn at each of the side 
doors of the Holy of Holies, rarely at the central or 
royal gate, with the precious paten and chalice in his 
hands. When the service was over, he withdrew again 
with his awful treasure into its secret sanctuary.® In 
the longer Latin cross the hierarchy might recede to a 
commanding distance from the gteat mass of worship- 
pers, yet all might remain open ; the light rails of the 
chancel were suflScient, with their own inherent majesty, 
to keep the profane on their lower level, and in their 
humble posture of far-off adoration. In the West the 
crypt under the altar, to contain the bones of the saint 
or martyr, was more general ; the altar therefore was 

Smith's Account of the Greek Church, p. 64. This, called the loonostisii^ ii 
general in the Bussian churches. There is a curions example at Peitb in^migary. 
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more tmdly approaclied hy a flight of isteps, i|ii4 thw 
eleyation was added to distance: and to distance and 
elevation were added by degrees the more daaaling 
splendour of the altar-furniture, the crosses, the C£m 41 e^ 
sticks, the plate, the censers, and all the other gorgeow 
vessels, their own dresses, the violet, green, scarlet, cloth 
of gold, the blaze of lamps and tapers, the clouds of 
incense. At one time the altar and the officiating 
clergy were wrapped in the mystery of sublime gloom, 
at the next the whole altar, and all under the stately 
Baldachin, burst out into a concentred brilliancy of 
lightv The greater length of the building, with its suo- 
oursal aisles and ambulatories and chapels, as so ad- 
mirably adapted for processional services, would greatly 
promote their introduction and use. The Clergy would 
no longer be content with dim and distant awe and 
veneration ; this was now inherent in their persons : and 
so, environed with their sacred symbols, bearing their 
banners emblazoned with the image of the crucified 
Bedeemer, of the Virgin, of the Saints, and the crosses, 
the emblems of their own authority and power, and in 
their snow-white or gorgeous dresses, they would pass 
through the rows of wondering and kneeling worship- 
pers, with their grave and solemn chant, or amid the 
peals of the thundering organ, bringing home, as it 
were, to the hearts of all, the most serious religious 
impressions, as well as those of their own peculiar 
inalienable sanctity. 

But the oppugnancy was not only in the internal 
form and arrangements of the sacred buildings or tbc 
more effective display of ecclesiastic magnificence. In 
qilendour of dress, in the richness of their church fur- 
niture and vessels, in the mysterious symbolism of their 
services, the East boasted itself even superior to this 
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West But tiMi more vigomdy developed Wermimssi 
ipirit loac^tig liatins delayed itself in nothing xaoie 
than in its ci^iveness, in its progressive advancemexKt 
injCliiistian Architecture. The Emperors were in gene- 
and ^ the founders and builders of the great Eastern 
Churches, in the West to a vast extent the Church 
lieiself. Though kings and nobles were by no means 
wanting in these signs of prodigal piety — ^the Catholic 
kings, the priest-ruled Merovingians, Charle- 
ilMMigne and his descendants, the sovereigns in England 
•—^there were also, besides these royal and noble devotees, 
the magnificent Prelates, the splendid Abbots, the opu- 
lent Chapters. In the East it was the State acting it 
might be under the influence, in obedience to, or at the 
suggestion of the Priesthood; in the West, with the 
Monarch and the Baron, it was the whole ecclesiastical 
wwitbof Order out of its own enormous Vealth, its own 
ttie clergy, possessions, and still accumulating pro- 
perty. From the seventh at least to the close of the 
fourteenth century this wealth was steadily on the 
increase, at times pouring in like a flood ; if draining 
off, draining but in narrow and secret channels. It wan 
in the nature of things that a large portion of this 
wealth should be consecrated, above all others, to this 
special use. It had long been admitted that a fifth, a 
fourth, a third of the ecclesiasticaf endowments belonged 
to the sustentation, to the embellishment of the religious 
fabrics. But it needed no law to enforce on a wide scale 
this expenditure demanded at once by every holy and 
generous principle, by every ambitious, among the more 
far-sighted and politic, as well as by every more sordid, 
motive. Throughout Christendom there was the high 
and pure, as well as the timid and superstitious religion, 
which invited, encouraged, commanded, exacted, pro* 
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mised to reimd in tliis woi^ld and in toe next^ thee^ 
noble works of piety. Witoont as within the Chnxdt 
these mothres were in perpetual^ unslumbering activity.^ 
Church-building was, as it were, the visible peitonsi 
sacrifice to God, a sacrifice which could never be fully 
aecomplished ; it was the grateful or expiatory oblation 
to the Eedeemer and to the Saints. The dying king, 
the dying noble, the dying rich man, or the king, ij^oble, 
or rich man, under strong remorse during his lifetime, 
might with more lofty and disinterested urgency be 
pressed by the priest or the confessor to make the be- 
quest or the gift to a holy work in which the clergy 
had no direct advantage, and which was in some sort a 
splendid public benefaction. The Church was built for 
the ^or, for the people, for posterity. What the splen- 
dour of the old Asiatic monarchs had done for the per- 
petuation of their own luxury and glory, the Egyptians 
for their burying-places, as well as in honour of their 
gods ; what the narrower patriotism of the Greeks for 
the embellishment of their own cities, for the comfort 
and enjoyment of the citizens : what the stem pride of 
the older, the enormous wealth and ostentation of the 
later republicans at Eome ; what the Pagan Emperors 
had done, the elder Caesars, to command the wonder, 
gratitude, adulation of the mistress of the world ; Trajan, 
Hadrian, the Antonine*s, from policy, vanity, beneficence, 
on a wider and more cosmopolitan scale throughout the 
Empire ; what had been thus done in many various ways, 
was now done by most kings and most rich men in one 
way alone.* Besides temples the heathen Cassars had 

* Let it be remembered that in Pans, palace in the LooTre. What in com* 
in the time of Philip the Fair, the parison were the more sumptuana 
house of the Tempkrs was stionger if ligious buildings? 
not more magnificent than the Ki&g'a 
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roads, bridges, ai^nedncts, senate-bohses, porticoes, libra- 
fies, cemeteries' No^ the only public buildings, unle^ 
here and there a bridge (until the burghers in the com- 
mercial cities began to raise their guildhalls), were the 
church and the castle. The castle was built more for 
Strength than for splendour. Architecture had the 
Church alone and her adjacent buildings on which to 

* lavish all her skill, and to expend the inexhaustible 

poured at her feet. To build the Church was 

• emitted at once as the most admirable virtue, as the 
most uncontested sign of piety, as the fullest atonement 
for sin, as the amplest restitution for robbery or wrong, 
as the bounden tribute of the loyal subject of God, as the 
most unquestioned recognition of the sovereignty and 
mercy of God. 

If these incentives were for ever working without the 
teChurS besides these, what powerful concur- 

imikungfl. rent and subsidiary motives were in action 
within the Church i Every Prelate, even each member 
of a Chapter (if he liad any noble or less sordid feeling 
than personal indulgence in pomp and luxury, Ot the 
least ecclesiastical })ublic spirit), would feel emulation 
of his spiritual ancestors : he would delight to put to 
shame the less prodigal, the more parsimonious, gene- 
rosity of his predecessor, would endeavour to transcend 
bim in tlio riclmess of his oblation to God or to the 
Patron Saint. He would throw down tliat predecessor’s 
meaner w’ork, and replace it by something more splendid 
and enduring. Posthumous glory would assume a sacred 
character: the Prelate would not be inflexibly and 
humbly content with obscure goodness, or with the 
unwitnessed virtues, which would rest entirely on the 
Inward in the world to coma The best w^t 
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mij^t tliink that if their names lived on earth mUi 
th^ir imperisliabio Cathedrals, it was a pardonahli^ 
not a pious and laudable ambition. Their own derire of 
glory would so mingle with what they esteemed the 
glory of God, as to bafi3e their discrimination. So too 
national, municipal, corporate, local pride and dnterest^ 
would disguise themselves as the love of God and man. 
The fane of some tutelary saint, or some shrine of pecu- 
liar holiness or of wonder-working power, which atti^ted 
more numerous and more devout pilgrims, as it enriched 
the Church, the city, the town, the village, so it would 
demand even from gratitude a larger share of the votive 
offerings The Saint must be rewarded for his favours, 
for his benefits ; his church, his chapel, and his shrine 
must be more splendid, as more splendid would be more 
attractive ; and thus splendour would beget wealth, wealth 
gladly devote itself to augment the splendour. 

Throughout, indeed, there was this latent, and uncon- 
scious it might be, but undeniable influence The church, 
operating through the whole sacerdotal Order, 
through the wb^dr Monkhood, and not less among the 
more humble Friars. Every church was not merely 
the house of God, it was also the palace where the reli- 
gious Sovereign, the Ecclesiastic, from the Pope to the 
Ipwliest Parish Priest, held his state; it was the un- 
assailable fortress of Tiis power ; it was, I use the word 
with reluctance, the Exchange where, by the display of 
his wealth, he immeasurably increased that wealth. To 
the Ecclesiastic belonged the chancel, not to be entered 
by unsanctified feet ; to him in bis solitary or in his cor- 
porate dignity, only attended by a retinue of his own 
Order ; his were the costly dresses, the clouds of incense 
The more magnificent the church, and the more sutmpK 
tuous the services, the broader the 'line \diich divjdeS 
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tUm from theWlgar, the lestof mankiiKL If he Tamoh- 
Sftfed seme distinctiom some approach towards his imap* 
{ffoaohable mjajesty, as when the Emperor took his seat 
at the entrance or within the chancel, read the Gospeh 
and was graciously permitted to perform some of the 
Unctions of a Deacon, this but threw back the rest of 
mankind to more humble distance. Those passages 
which the haughtiest Popes alleged in plain words, as 
are Gods,” which was generally read, ‘‘Ye are 
(the anointed of God),” almost revoked, or neu- 
tralised in the minds of the Priesthood, the specious 
reservation that it was God in them, and not themselves, 
which received these honoius. Popular awe and rever- 
ence know no nice theological discrimination ; at least 
a large share of the veneration to the Saint or the He- 
deemer, to God, rested, as it passed, on the Hierarchy. 
They were recognised as those without whose mediation 
no prayer passed onward to the tlirone of grace ; they 
stood on a step, often a wide step, higher in the ascent 
to heaven. Everywhere, through the whole framework 
of society, was this contrast, and the contrast was to the 
advantage of the Hierarchy. The highest and richest 
Bishop in his episcopal palace might see the castle of 
the Baron not only in its strength, but in its height, its 
domains, its feudal splendour, its castellated richness, 
frowning contemptuously down dpon him; he might 
seem to be lurking, as it were, a Immble retainer under 
its shadow and under its protection. But enter the 
church I the Baron stood afar off, or knelt in submissive, 
acikuowledged, infelt inferiority ; and it was seldom that, 
in the city the cathedral did not outsoar and outspread 
with its dependent buildings — its baptistery, chapter- 
house, belfry, cloisters — the rival castle with all its out- 
buildings. That which in the cathedral city Icng held 
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the S^esiaitics m their sepaiiate peculiar zniyeet]r» weakl ^ 
down in due prc^rtiou through ihe town to the Tillage^ 
to the meanest hamlet. In the feudal ca^e itself the 
chapel was almost always the most richly decorated* 
During war, in the siege, in the boisterous banquet, the 
chaplain might be self-levelled, or levelled by a lawless 
chief and lawless soldiery, to a humble retainer; in the 
chapel he resumed his proper dignity. It was his faulty 
his want of influence, if the chapel was not maintained 
in greater decency and splendour than the rude hall or 
ruder chamber ; and reverence to the chapel reacted on 
the reverence to liimself. 

Add to all this the churches or chapels of the religious 
houses, and there was hardly a religious house wiUiout 
its church or chapel, many of them equal or surpassing 
in grandeur, in embellishment, those of the town or of 
the city. In a religious foundation the Church could 
not, for very shame, be less than the most stately and 
the most splendid edifice. Year after year, century after 
century, if any part of the monastery was secure from 
dilapidation, if any part was maintained, rebuilt, re* 
decorated, it would be the church. The vow of humility 
the vow of poverty was fimt tacitly violated, first dis^ 
d ‘ ” thrown aside, by the severest Order, inhonoui 

of God. The sackcloth-clad, hare-foot Friar would watch 
and worship on the cold stone or the hard board ; but 
within walls enriched with the noblest pamtmgs, tapes- 
tried with the most superb hangings, before an altar 
flashing with the gold pix, with the jewelled vessels, 
with the rich branching candlesticks. Assisi, not 
many years after the death of St. Francis, had begun 
to be the most splendid and highly adorned church in 
Italy. • , ' 

Thus then architecture was the minister at oncje and 
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seiraat 01 the Ghtirch, and a vaat proportioii of lihe wealth 
HiocwiTdi ®f world was devot^ to the works of 
thepeeiiift'B. architecture. Nor was it in a secular point of 
view a wasteful pomp and prodigality. If the church 
was the one building of the priest, so was it of the 
people. It was the single safe and quiet place where 
,^e lowest of the low found security, peace, rest, recrea- 
tion, even diversion. If the chancel was the Priest’s, 
the precincts, the porch, the nave were open to all ; the 
Church was all which the amphitheatre, the bath, the 
poitico, the public place, had been to the poor in the 
heathen cities. It was more than the house of prayer 
^d worship, where the peasant or the beggar knelt side 
by side with the burgher or the Baron; it was the 
asylum, not of the criminal only, but of the oppres^d, 
the sad, the toil-worn, the infirm, the aged. It was not 
only dedicated to God ; it was consecrated to the conso- 
lation, the peace, even the enjoyment of man. Thus 
was it that architecture was raising all its wondrous 
structures in the West, if for the advancement of the 
Hierarchy, so too at the perpetual unsleeping instigation, 
at the cost, and it should seem under the special direc- 
tion, of the Hierarchy : for no doubt within the {urecincts 
ol the cathedral, within the cloister, much of the science 
of architecture was preserved, perpetuated, enlarged ; if 
the architects were not themselves Ecclesiastics, they 
were under the protection, patronage, direction, instruc- 
tion of Ecclesiastics. But it was also of the most indu- 
bitable benefit to mankind. Independent of the elevating, 
solemnising, expanding effects of this most material and 
therefore most universally impressive of the Fine Arts, 
what was it *to all mankind, especially to the prostrate 
and down-trodden part of mankind, that though these 
buildings were God’s, they were, in a certain sense, his 
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oim; ha had no property, not even in his HsfH 
person, the serf, the villain, had a kind of right of 
prietorship in his parish church, the meanest artisan in 
his cathedral. It is impossible to follow out to thejr 
utmost extent, or to appreciate too highly the ennobling, 
liberalising, humanising, Christianising effects of church 
architecture during the Middle Ages. 

in. The third period of Christian architecture (reck- 
ouing as the first the Boman Basilica, as the second the 
proper Byzantine, with its distinctive Greek cross and 
cupolas) lasted, with the Norman, till the introduction of 
the Pointed or so-called Gothic in the twelfth century. 
This style has been called Lombard, as having fimt 
flourished in the cities of Northern Italy, which un(w 
the later Kings attained unwonted peace and prosperity, 
and in which ^the cities rose to industry, commerce, 
wealth and freedom. Assuredly it was no in- style, 
vention of the rude Lombards, who brought BySStiM, oi 
o\i)r the Alps only their conquering arms and 
their hated Arianism. It has been called also Byzan- 
tine, improperly, for though it admitted indiscriminately 
Byzautme and Boman forms and arrangements, its cha- 
racteristics seem either its own or the traditions of 
Boman principles, the appropriation and conversion to 
its use of Boman examples. Its chief characteristic is 
delight in the multiplication of the arch, not only for 
the support, but for the ornamentation of the building. 
Within and without there is the same prodigality of 
this form. But these rows or tiers of arches, without 
supporting or seeming to support the roof, or simply 
decorative, appear to be no more than the degenerate 
Boman, as seen in the Palace of Diocletiab at Spalatro, 
and usefully as well as ornamentally employed in tbs 
Coliseum and in other amphitheatres. Gradually the 
VOL. IX. V 
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west fit>at of the Cfiurch, or tlie front opposite to. the 
altar^ grew into dignity and importance. The central 
portal, ^sometimes the three portals, or even five portals, 
lost their square-headed form, became receding arches, 
arches within arches, decorated with graceful or fan- 
tastic mouldings. Above, tier over tier, were formed 
rows of arches (unless where a rich wheel or rose window 
^ was introduced) up to the broad bold gable, which was 
sometimes fringed as it were just below with small 
arches following out its line. Sometimes these arches 
ran along the side walls ; almost always either standing 
out more or less, or in open arcades, they ran round tlie 
semicircular eastern apse. Besides these, slender com- 
pound piers or small buttresses are carried up the whole 
height to the eaves. They arrive at length at the 
severer model of this form, San Zeno a^ Verona, or the 
richer, the San Michele at Lucca. Within the church 
the pillars, as the models of those in the ancient build- 
ings disappeared (the Roman Corinthian long survived), 
or rather as the ruins of ancient buildings ceased to be 
the quarries for churches, gradually lost their capitals. 
From those sprung the round arches in a bolder or more 
timid sweep, according to the distance or solidity of the 
pillars. Above tlie nave a second row of arches| formed 
the clerestory windows. The roof, in general of timber, 
was first flat, then curved, at length vaulted. Over the 
centre of the cross rose the cupola, round, octagon, or 
of more fanciful forms. In the seventh century the 
introduction of bells, to summon to the service, drew on 
the invention of the architect. The dome or cupola was 
not a convenient form for a belfry. Beside the building 
it had not been unusual to erect a baptistery, circular or 
polygonal, such as are still seen in the richest ’form, and 
almost rivalling the churches, in Florence and in Parma. 
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Throttgboiit Lombardy, in most parts of Italy, rose the 
detached campanile, sometimes round, in general sqm^, 
terminating at times with a broad flat roqf, more rai^ly 
towering into a spire. In Italy this third epoch of 
architecture culminated in the Cathedral of Pisa. It 
was the oblation of the richest and most powerful city 
in Italy, at the height of her prosperity, her industry, 
her commerce, her fame ; it was made in the pride of 
her wealth, in a passion of gratitude for a victory and 
for rich plunder taken from the Mohammedans in the 
harbour of Palermo. Pisa lonud an architect worthy of 
her profuse magnificence ; the name of Boscheto lives 
in this his unrivalled edifice. It is not only that the 
cathedral makes one of those four buildings — the Dome, 
the Baptistery, the Leaning Tower, the Campo Santo — 
which in their sad grandeur in the deserted city siiipass 
all other groups of buildings in Europe ; the cathedral 
standing alone would command tlie highest admiratioil. 
On the exterior the west front displays that profusion of 
tiers of arches above arches, arranged with finer propor- 
tion, richness, aud upward decreasing order, than else- 
where. But Its sublimity is within. Its plan, the Latin 
cross in the most perfect proportion, gives its impressive 
unity to its central nave, with its double aisles, its aisled 
transepts, its receding apse. Its loftiness is far more 
commanding than any building of its class in Italy had 
as yet aspired to reach. The Corinthian pillars along 
the nave are of admirable height and proportion;" 
those of the aisles lower, but of the same style. The 
arches spring boldly from the capitals of the pillars ; 
the triforium above, running down the long nave, is 


* The pointed arch from the nave to the transepts is of later date ; Ittcmi 
ruous bat not without eifect. 
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toingolarly pictui^que. While the leng, bold, hori* 
ssontal andutamve Ogives the sedate regularity of the 
{lasilica; the. efossings of the transepts, the sweep cS 
the curved apse, even without the effective mosaic of 
Cini^bae, close the view with lines of the most felicitous 
and noble form. 

Ifothmg can contrast more strongly, in the same 
architecture, than the Transalpine Romanesque with 
Pisa,*S, It is seen in all the old cities on the Rhine (the 
^rliest form in St Castor at Coblentz), later at Spires, 
Worms, Mentz, Bonn, the older churches at Cologne; 
east of the Rhine in the older cities or monasteries, 
as in Corvey. It is more rude but more bold; these 
churches might seem the works of the great feudal Pre- 
lates ; with a severe grandeur, not without richness of 
decoration, but disdaining grace or luxuriance. They 
are of vast size, as may beseem Prelate Princes, but of 
the coarse red or grey stone of the country, no fine- 
wrought freestone, no glittering marble. The pillars are 
usually without capitals, or with capitals fantastic and 
roughly hewn; they would impress by strength and 
solidity rather than by harmony or regularity. In the 
south of France this style is traced not only in cathedral 
cities, but in many very curious parochial churches.^ 
With few exceptions, it is there more picturesque and 
fanciful than grand or solemn. In the north of France 
and in England this architecture received such a power- 
ful impulse from the Normans as almost to form a new 
epoch in the art. 

•IV. That wonderful peeple the Normans, though 
without creative power, seemed as it were to throw 


* See for the Saxon Romanesque Schnaaae. 
f Mr. Petit has published eupavings of man^ of these buy<hl^{». 
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ttewr wLote strength and irignnr into architecture, as inta 
everything eke. They^ had their kingdoms TheKaf^ 
on the Mediterranean, and on either side of 
the British Channel In the South they had becoiyie 
Southerns ; even in architecture they anticipated from 
the Mohammedans some approximation to the Gothic, 
the pointed arch. In the North, on the other hand, as 
by adopting and domiciling men of Boman qr Italian 
cultivation, they had braced the intellect of the degenis* 
rate Church to young energy, and had trained learned 
Churchmen and theologians, Lanfrancs and Anselms; 
so taking the form, the structure, the architectural 
science of universal Latin Christendom, they gave it a 
grandeur, solidity, massiveness, even height, which might 
seem intended to confront a ruder element, more wild 
and tempestuous weather. The Norman cathedrals 
might almost Seem built for warlike or defensive pur* 
poses; as though their Heathen ancestors, having in 
their fierce incursions destroyed church and monastery, 
as well as castle and town, they would be prepared for 
any inroad of yet un-Christianised Noithmen. That 
great charactenst" of the Norman churches, the huge 
square central tower, was battlemented like a castle. 
The whole impression is that of vast power in the archi- 
tect, unshaken duration in the edifice ; it is the building 
of a Hierarchy which has unfailing confidence in iis own 
strength, in its perpetuity. On the exterior, in the 
general design there is plainness, almost austerity ; the 
walls, visibly of enormous thickness, are pierced with 
round arched windows of no great size, but of great 
depth; the portak are profound recesses, arch within 
arch resting on short stubborn pillars ; the capitals are 
rude, but boldly projecting ; the rich ornaments cut with 
a vigorous and decisive hand : the zigzag or othe^ 
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mouldiugB with s^rity in their most prodigal richn^ 
la the iitterior all again is simple to the disdain, in its 
'greater parts^ tii ornament. The low, thick, usually 
tound pillars, with capitals sometimes indulging in wild 
Shapes, support, with their somewhat low arches, the 
ponderous wall, in its turn pressed down as it were by 
the ponderous roof. Such are the worlcs of our Norman 
Sings, the two abbeys at Caen, Jumieges in its ruhis^ 
St. George de Boscherville ; such in our island, Durhutn, 

> patts Peterborough and Ely, and Gloucester, the two 
square towers of Exeter. If later and more splendid 
cathedrals inspire a higher devotion, none breathe more 
awe and solemnity than the old Norman.* 

V. On a sudden, in a singularly short period, the 
Gothic archi- latter half of the twelfth century (though dis- 
cemmg eyes* may trace, and acute minds 
have traced with remarkable success and felicity, this 
transition), Christian architecture beyond the Alps, in 
G^e^mauy, in Erancie, in England, becomes creatftra 
Nothing but the distribution and arrangement of tlie 
parts of the church remains the same ; and even in that 
respect the church, in8tea<J of standing alone or nearly 
alone, with the other edifices in humble subordination, 
is crowded around by a multitude of splendid vassals, 
partaking in all her decorative richness, the Lady 
chapel and other chapels, the chapter-house, the monas- 
tery, the episcopal palace, the cloisters, sometimes the 
belfry. 

In the church not only are there new forms, not only 
is .there a new principle of harmony, not only a constant 

** See Ml. Gttlly Knight’s Noimaii own excellent judgement by the well- 
Touf, and * Noiinans in Sunly.* Mi. mmimenited labours of accomplished 
li^illiight dedicated part of a noble foi- I artists. 

to theia atiutias, illustrating hit | * I>i.Whaw^Mi.W)Uia,Mr.?0tit. 
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eubstitutioa of vertWl fot horizontal Ifnes, new and 
modi exquirite proportioxui^^an absolutely original oba* 
taoter, but new principles of construction seem to bavo 
revealed tbemselves. Architecture is not only a new 
ait^ awakening different emotions of wonder, awe, and 
admiration, but a new science. It has discovered the 
secret of achieving things which might appear impos-, 
sible, but which once achieved, seem perfectly simple, 
secure, justificatory of their boldness, ^m the perfect 
balance and equable pressure of every part, pressure 
disguised as it were, as distributed on a multitude of^ 
supports, and locked down by superincumbent weights. 
Such is the unity, however multifarious, of the whole, 
that the lightest, though loftiest and most vast Gothic 
cathedral has a look of strength and duration as rnani** 
fest, as unquestioned, as the most ponderous and massive 
Romanesque (ft Norman. 

The rapid, simultaneous, and universal growth of this 
so-called Gothic, its predominance, like its 
predecessor the Romanesque, through the sion. 
whole realm of Latin Christendom, is not the least 
extoordinary feet iu the revolution. It has had marked 
stages of development (novf defined with careful dis- 
crimination by the able and prolific writers on the art) 
during several centuries and iii all countries, in Ger- 
many, France, England, the Netherlands, Spain, even 
Italy ; but its first principles might almost seem to have 
broken at once on the wondering world. Everywhere 
the whole building has an upward, it might seem 
beaven-aspirmg tendency; everywhere the arches be- 
come more and more pointed, till at length they arrive 
at the perfect lancet ; everywhere the thick and maesy 
walls expand into large mullioned windows ; everywheife 
the diminished solidity of tlm walls is supported 



\nteut\^y %u)ig tAtbresees, now oimoealed, bow become 
ligbtet &Did more graceful, and revealmg tbemselYeSi 
not as mere BiippotH^, but ag integral parts of the build* 
Mgi and restlag on outward buttresses; everywhere 
piunades arise, singly or in clusters, not for ornament 
alone^ but for effect and perceptible use ; everywhere 
the roof becomes a ridge more or less precipitate; 
everywhere the west front becomes more rich and 
t elaborate, with its receding portals covered with niches, 
jwl^ich are crowded with statues ; everywhere the central 
tower assumes a more graceful form, or tapers into a 
spire; often two subordinate towers, or two principal 
towers, flank the west front; everywhere, in the exube- 
rant prodigality of ornament, knosps, shrine-work, cor- 
bels, gurgoyles, there is a significance and a purport. 
Within the church the pillars along the nave break into 
graceful clusters around the central shaft ; the vaulted 
roof is formed of the most simple yet intricate ribs; 
everywhere there are the noblest avenues of straight 
lines of pillars, the most picturesque crossings and inter- 
minglings of arches ; everywhere harmony of the same 
converging lines; everywhere the aim appears to be 
height, unity of impression, with infinite variety of 
parts ; a kind of heavenward aspiration, with the most 
prodigal display of human labour and wealth, as an 
oblation to the temple of God. 

The rise of Gothic Architecture, loosely speaking, was 
contemporaneous with the Crusades.'* It was natural to 

^ The theory of Waibui ton denying country. Heie is a divine of almoet 
the (lothic Cathedrals from an imita- ^ unnvalled erudition ( Joiim excepted) 
tton of the dverardhing foi*eats of the ^ in his day, who seems to suppose that 
am^ent Germans (he is disposed to go the Germans htymediately, that they 
back to the Di'Oidb)'iB cunons as illus- 1 emerged from their foiwsts, set to woth 
tmting the strange and total neglect of to build Gothic cathedrals. Ha rouit 
IMteyal Church Hiatoiy in this either have sii|i|Kwed Goibic mclilloOk 



suppose the eyes of ^the pilgrims weie caught ky 
the slender^ graceful, and richly decorated forms of ^e 
Saracenic mosque^ with their minarets and 
turrets. Pointed windows were discovered in 
mosques, and held to be the models of the Gothic cathe*> 
drals. Even earlier, when the Normans were piling lip 
their massy round arches in tlie North, they bad some^ 
pointed arches in Sicily, apparently adopted frqm the 
Mohammedans of that island.® But the pointed arch is ^ 
only one characteristic of Gothic Architecture, it is a 
vast step from the imitation of a pointed arch or window 
(if there were such imitation, which is extremely doubt- 
ful), to the creation of a Gothic cathedral.*^ The con- 
nexion of the Crusades was of another bind, and far 
more powerful ; it was the devotion aroused in all orders 
by that universal movement, which set into activity all 
the faculties cff man; and the riches poured into the 
lap of the Clergy, which enabled them to achieve such 
wonders in so short a period, Eeligion awoke creative 
genius, genius worked freely with boundless command 
of wealtli. 

This apparently p^multaneous outburst, and the uni- 
versal promulgation of the principles, rules, 
and practice of the Gothic Architecture, has FrecmMons, 
been accounted for by the existence of a vast secret 
guild of Freemasons, "or of architects.® Of this guild, 
eitlxer connected with or latent in the monasteries and 
among the Clergy, some of whom were men of profound 
architectural science, and held in their pay and in their 
subservience all who were not ecclesiastics, it is sajd, 

ture of the fourth or fifth century, er * Compare Whewell, ‘ Arcbitectthh* 

quietly annihilated the intervening oen- Notes.’ p. 35. 

toiles to the twelfth. on Aichiteuture. 

* Gaily Knight, * Koimans in Sicily.* 
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tliil <mtre/t}ie qtiiiciflkniiig, aad goyerning ]po^h\ wes in 
Boitie* Certainly of all developments of. the Papal 
tafluenoe and wisdom none could be more extraordinaxy 
tbasa tliis summoning into being, this conception^ this 
completion of these marvellous buildings in every part 
of Latin Christendom. But it is fatal to this theory 
that Rome is the city in which Gothic Architecture, 
which some have strangely called the one absolute and 
exclusive Christian Architecture, has never found its 
dUill^'even in Italy it has at no time been more than a 
halr^naturalised stranger. It must be supposed that 
while the Papacy was thus planting the world with 
Gothic cathedrals, this was but a sort of lofty concession 
to Transalpine barbarism, while itself adhered to the 
ancient, venerable, more tme and majestic style of 
ancient Rome. This guild too was so secret as to elude 
all discovery. History, documentary evi&eiice maintain 
rigid, inexplicable silence. The accounts, which in some 
places have been found, name persons employed. The 
names of one or two architects, as Erwin of Strasburg, 
have survived, but of this guild not one word/ The 
theory is not less unnecessary than without support. 
Undoubtedly there was the great universal guil^ fhe 
Clergy and the monastic bodies, who perhaps pjo 

Steteof duced, certainly retained, employed, guided, 

Kunqpe. directed the builders. Dilring this period Latin 
Christendom was in a state of perpetual movement, 

'^'^All t)ie documentary evidence ad« schichte der Bildenden Kunst, iv« c. 5) 
dooed by Ml. Hope amounts to a Papa] examines and i ejecta the theory. He 
pilVilege to cei tain builders oi masons, cites some few in&tan(^es more of guilds, 
Or a guild of buildeis, at Como, pub- but local and municipal. The first 
lilhed by Muratoa (Como wai> long guild of masons, which comprehended 
celebrated for its skill and Jevition to all Germany, was of the tniddle of thi 
tbe art), anda chartei to certain painters 15tb century. 
if dor Henry VI, Schiuuu»e (Ge- 
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WJt uninterrupted. Thei^ were not only now pUgrim*^ 
ages to Borne, but a regular tide setting to and ttue* 
]^t, a concourse tp the schools and universitieB, to 
Paris, Cologne, Montpellier, Bologna, Salerno: rather 
later spread the Mendicants. The monasteries were the 
great caravansaries ; every class of society was stirred to 
its depths ; in some cases even the villains broke the 
bonds which attached them to the soil ; to all the abbey 
or the church opened its hospitable gates. Men skilled 
and practised in Ihe science of architecture would not 
rest unemployed, or but poorly ^^mployed, at home. 
Splendid prizes would draw forth competition, emula- 
tion. Sacerdotal prodigality, magnificence, zeal, rivalry 
would abroad be famous, attractive at home ; they would 
be above local or national prepossessions. The prelate 
or the abbot, ifho had determined in his holy ambition 
that his cathedral or his abbey should surpass others, 
and who had unlimited wealth at his disposal, would 
welcome the celebrated, encourage the promising, 
builder from whatever quarter of Christendom he came. 
Thus, within certain limits, great architects would be 
the architects of the world, or what was then the 
Western world, Latin Christendom : and so there would 
be perpetual progress, communication, sympathy in 
actual design and ex€fCution, as well as in the principles 
and in the science of constniction. Accordingly, foreign 
architects are frequently heard of. Germans crossed 
the Alps to teach Italy the secret of the new archi- 
tecture.* Each nation indeed seems to have worked 

i ** All couutnes, iu adopting a sant with examplei^ can tell, upon 
neighbouring style, seem howevei to specting a building, not only to what 
have worked it with some perulianties peiiod it belongs, but to what iukti<)Eif 
of their own, so that a person convei- Much depends on mateiial, much on 
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ita mn Goth^^with certain general peculiarities^ 
Qemany, l^rance, ,t|ie Netherlands, England and later 
Hgmu, All seem to aim at certain effects, all recognised 
certain broad principles, but the application of these 
principles varies infinitely. Sometimes a single build-^ 
iug; tometimes the buildings within a certain district, 
liaye their peculiarities. Under a guild, if there had 
been full freedom for invention, originality, boldness of 
design^ there had been more rigid uniformity, more close 
*ad|bierehce to rule in the scientifical and technical parts. 

The name of Gothic has ascended from its primal 
meaning, that of utter contempt, to the highest honour ; 
it is become conventional for the architecture of tlie 
Middle Ages, and commands a kind of traditionary 
reverence. Perhaps Teutonic, or at least Transalpine, 
might be a more fit appellation. It was born, and 
reached its maturity and perfection north of the Alps. 
Gothic, properly so called, is a stranger and an alien in 
Italy. Borne absolutely repudiated it. It was brought 
across the Alps by German architects ; it has ever borne 
in Italy the somewhat contemptuous name German** 
Gothic.*' Among its earliest Italian efforts is one re- 
markable for its history, as built by a French architect 
with English geld and endowed with benefices in Eng- 
land. The Cardinal Gualo, the legate who placed the 
young Henry HI. on the throne of England, as he came 
back laden with the grateful or extorted tribute of the 
idand, 12,000 marks of silver, encountered an architect 
of fame at Paris: he carried the Northern with him 
to. liis native Veroelli, where the Church of S. Andrea 


(hPtiyle of aculptuiV’ ac.— WiUiion knd. — Compare Whe^vdl. 
^rohitecture, p. 11. Ifr. Rickroau'a G«tico Tedeaoo, Compare Ho^ia 
bttfk li most mstruoiive on the three 
1^09 piwbmmaut successively in £og* 
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astookhed Italj with poiated uohes, aa irdll as 
the ItaliaQ olergr wiih tiie charges fixed fw »■<*»■ 
theif xnaintexiaace on Frefennents in ren^ote aj> laia, 
England^ Assisi, for its age the wonder of the worid» 
was built by a German architect. What is called the 
Lombard or Italian-Gothic, though inharmonious as^ 
attempting to reconcile vertical and horhsontal lines, ' 
has no doubt its own admirable excellencies, in somb 
respects may vie with the Transalpine. Its costly 
marbles, inlaid into the building, where they do not 
become alternate layers of black and white (to my 
Judgement an utter defiance of every sound principle 
of architectural effect), its gorgeousness at Florence, 
Sienna, its fantastic grace at Orvicto, cannot but awaken 
those emotions which are the world’s recognition of 
noble architecture.*^ Milan to me, with all its match- 

f 

less splendour, and without considering the architectural 
heresy of its modern west front, is wanting in religious- 
ness. It aspires to magnificence, and nothing beyond 
magnificence. It is a cathedral which might have been 
erected in the pride of their wealth by the godless 
Visconti. Nothing can be more wonderful, nothing 
more graceful, each seen singly, than the numbers, 
numberless, in Milton’s words, of the turrets, pinnacles, 

i Coinpare on Cardinal Gul&lo, vol. | of the Giecian and the lofry upwara 
VI. p. 81 tendency and pyianudal majesty of the 

^ Professor Willis lays down ** that Gothic, is yet replete with many an 
there is in fact no genuine Gothic interesting and valuable architectural 
building in Italy." — On Italian Archi- lesson. It exhibits pointed arches* 
tectuie, p. 4. He is inclined to make pinnades, bntti esses, tiacery and clus* 
exceptions for some churches built in teied columns, i ib-vaultings, and Idfty 
ornearNaples by the Angevine dynasty, towers, all those characteiistios, in 
'* The cuiious lesult is a style in virhich shot t, the bare emiBciation of <^hiclrt| 
the horiaontal and vertical lines equally cousidaored by many wiiteis to be a 
predoiuinaie , and which, while it wants j sutHdent definition of Gothic."— -Iblli, 
the la eial extension and repose , 
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Btottiesy Above, 'iiflow, before, bebindy on every aide. 
But tte effeot confusion, a dazzling the eyes and 
mind, distraciion, bewilderment. The statues are a host 
of visible images basking h the sunshine, not glorified 
saints calmly ascending to h »aven. In the interior the 
vast height is concealed and diminished by the shrine- 
work which a great way up arrests the eye and prevents 
it from following the columns to the roof, and makes 
a second stage between the pavement and the vault ; a 
decoWtion witliout meaning or purport. 

There can be no doubt that the birthplace of true 
Gothic Architecture was north of the Alps ; it should 
seem on the Khine, or in those provinces of France 
which then were German, Burgundy, Lorraine, Alsace, 
Ordering on the Khiue. It was a splendid gift of Teu- 
ibnism before Germany rose in insurrection and set 
itself apart from Latin Christendom. N'orth of the Alps 
it attained its full jierfection ; there alone the Cathedral 
became in its significant symbolism the impersonatiou 
of inediflBval Christianity. 

The Northern climate may have had some connexion 

dim te development. In Italy and 

the South the Sun is a tyrant; breadth d 
shadow must mitigate liis force ; the wide ea res, the 
bold projecting cornice must afford protection from his 
burning and direct rays ; there would be a reluctance 
altogether, to abandon those horizontal lines, which cast 
a continuous and unbroken shadow ; or to ascend as it 
were with the vertical up into the - unslaked depths of 
the noonday blaze. The violent rains would be cast ofl 
more freely by a more flat and level roof at a plane of 
Slight inclination. In the North the precipitate ridge 
would cast off the heavy snow, which might have lodged 
and injured the edifice. So, too, within the chtirdh the 
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[tulian bad to cool md ditotoisb, the JSTortbem 
admit and welcome the flooding light So mudi indeed 
did the Gothic Architecture enlarge and multiply the 
apertures for light, that in order to restore the solemnly 
it was obliged to subdue and sheathe as it were Ike 
glare, at times overpowering, by painted glass. And 
thus the magic of the richest colouring was added to 
the infinitely diversified forms of the architecture. 

The Gotliic cathedral was the consummation, the 
completion of mediaeval, of hierarchical Christianity. 
Of that medisBialism, of that hierarchism (though Italy 
was the domain, and Eome the capital of the Pope), the 
seat was beyond the Alps. The mediaeval hierarchical 
services did not rise to their full majesty and impressive- 
ness, till celebrated under a Gothic cathedral. The 
church might seem to expand, and lay itself out in long 
and narrow avenues, with the most gracefully con- 
verging perspective, in order that the worshipper might 
contemplate with deeper awe the more remote central 
ceremonial. The enormous height more than com- 
pensated for the contracted breadth. Nothing could be 
nioio finely arranged for the processional services; and 
the processional services became more frequent, more 
imposing. The music, instead of being beaten down by 
low broad arches, or lost within the heavier aisles, soared 
freely to the lofty roof, pervaded the whole building, 
was infinitely multiplied as it died and rose again to the 
fretted roof. Even the incense curling more freely up 
to the immeasurable height, might give the notion of 
clouds of adoration finding theiy way to heaven. 

The Gothic cathedral remains an imperishable ai^ 
majestic monument of hierarchical wealth, 
power, devotion ; it can hardly be absolutely twtue. f 
called self-sacrifice, for if bitflt for the honour of Gold 
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and of the Bedeemefi it was honour, it was almost wor* 
ship, shared in by the high ecclesiastic. That however 
has almost passed away ; Gk)d, as it were, now vindicates 
to himself his own. The cathedral has been described 
.as a vast book in stone, a book which taught by sym- 
bolic language, partly plain and obvious to the simpler 
man, partly shrouded in not less attractive mystery. It 
was at once strikingly significant and inexhaustible ; 
bewildering, feeding at once and stimiUating profound 
^meditation. Even its height, its vastness might appear 
to suggest the Inconceivable, the Incomprehensible in 
the Godhead, to symbolise the Infinity, the incalculable 
grandeur and majesty of the divine works ; the mind felt 
humble under its shadow as before an awful presence. 
Its form and distribution was a confession of faith ; it 
typified the creed. Everywhere was the mystic number ; 
the Trinity was proclaimed by the nave and the aisles 
(multiplied sometimes as at Bourges and elsewhere to 
the other sacred number, seven), the three richly oma* 
mented recesses of the portal, the three towers. The 
Hose over the west was the Unity ; the whole building 
was a Cross. The altar with its decorations announced 
the Real Perpetual Presence. The solemn Crypt below 
represented the under world, the soul of man in dark- 
ness and the shadow of death, the body awaiting the 
resurrection. This was the more obvious niniversal 
language. By those who sought more abstruse and 
recondite mysteries, they might be found in all the 
multifarious details, provoking the zealous curiosity, or 
dimly suggestive of holy meaning. Sculpture was called 
in to aid. All the great objective truths of religion had 
bneir fitting place. Even the Father, either in &miliar 
symbol or in actual form, began to appear, and to assert 
property in the sacred baling. Already la the 
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Boma&esqne 6di£loe» the^ Son, eMier as fte babe in the 
lap of his Viigin Mother, on the ^ross, or ascending ihto 
heaven, had taken his place over the central entrance, 
as it were to receive and welcome the worshi|]|)er. 
Before long he appeared not there alone, though there 
in more imposing form ; he was seen throughout all his 
wondrous history, with all his acts and miracles, down 
to the Resurrection, the Ascension, the return to Tudge- 
ment. Everywhere was that hallowed form, in infancy, 
in power, on the cross, on the right hand of the Father, 
coming down amid the hosts of angels. The most 
stupendous, the most multifarious scenes were repre- 
sented in reliefs more or less bold, prominent, and 
vigorous, or rude and harsh. The carving now aspired 
to more than human beauty, or it delighted in the most 
hideous ughness ; majestic gentle Angels, grinning liate- 
ful sometimes lialf-comic Devils. But it was not only 
the New and the Old Testament, it was the Golden 
Legend also which might be read in the unexhausted 
language of the cathedral. Our Lady had her own 
chapels for her own special votaries, and toward the 
East, behind the al'jir, the place of honour. Not only 
wore there the twelve Apostles, the four Evangelists, 
the Martyrs, the four great Doctors of the Latin Chur<'h, 
each in his recogmsed form, and with his peculiar sym- 
bol, — the* whole edifice swarmed with Saints within and 
without, on the walls, on the painted windows, over the 
side altars. For now the mystery was so awful that it 
might be administered more near to the common eye, 
upon the altar in every succursal chapel which lined the 
building : it was secure in its own sanctity. Tliere were 
the Saints local, national, or those especially to whoui 
the building was dedicated ; an^ the celestial hierarchy 
of the Areopagite, with its ascending orders, and con* 
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rentiotud forms, Hhe winged seraph, the chembic face. 
The whole in its Vastness and intricacy was to the out- 
ward sense tmd to the imagination what Scholasticism 
was to the intellect, an enormous effort, a waste and 
jp^digality of power, which confounded and bewildered 
rSther than enlightened; at the utmost awoke Tague 
and indistinct emotion. 

But even therein was the secret of the imperishable 
pow^ of the Gothic cathedrals. Their hieroglyphic 
lailguage, in its more abstruse terms, became obsolete 
and nnintelligible ; it was a purely hierarchical dialect ; 
its meaning, confined to the hierarchy, gradually lost its 
signification even to them. But the cathedrals them- 
selves retired as it were into more simple and more 
commanding majesty, into the solemn grandeur of their 
general effect. They rested only on the wonderful bold- 
ness and unity of their design, the richness of their 
detail. Content now to appeal to the indelible, inex- 
tinguishable kindred and affinity of the human heart to 
grandeur, grace, and beauty, the countless statues from 
objects of adoration became architectural ornaments. 
So the mediaeval churches survive in their influence on 
the mind and the soul of man. Their venerable anti- 
quity comes in some sort in aid of their innate religious- 
ness. It is that about them which was temporary and 
accessory, their hierarchical character, which has chiefly 
ilropped from them and become obsolete. They are 
now more absolutely and exclusively churches for the 
worship of God. As the mediaeval pageantry has passed 
away, or shrunk into less imposing forms, the one object 
of worship, Christ, or God in Christ, has taken more 
hiU and absolute possession of the edifica Where the 
service is more simple, as in our York, Durham, or 
Westminster, or even where the old &ith prevails, in 
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CMogne, in Antwei]^ in Strasbui^, in BheiBU, in 
Bonigee, in. Bonen, it has become more jx^Hiiar, Ion 
eoclesiasticai : everywhere the priest is now, according 
to the common sentiment, more the Minister, less the 
half-diTinised Mediator. And thus all that is the liigher 
attribute and essence of Christian architecture retains 
its nobler, and in the fullest sense, its religious power. 
The Grothic cathedral can hardly be contemplated with- 
out awe, or entered without devotion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Christian Sculx)tuie. 

I^UBIKQ almost all this period Christian Sculpture was 
Christian accessory, or rather subsidiary to architecture, 
swiiptore. Statucs was to omamcnt and enrich 

the building. In licr Western conquests under Justi- 
nian, Constantinople sent back no sculptors; only 
architects with her domes, and her Greek cross, and 
her splendid workers in mosaic. The prodigality with 
which Constantine, as Rome of old, despoiled the world' 
to adorn his new city with ancient works of sculpture, 
put to shame, it should seem, rather than awoke the 
emulation of Christian Art. Wo liave seen Constantine 
usurp the form, the attributes, even the statue, of 
Apollo.® We have heard even Theodosius do homage 
to art, and spare statues of heathen deities for their 
exquisite workmanship. Christian historians, Christian 
poets, lavish all their eloquence, and all their glowing 
verse on the treasures of ancient art. They describe 
with the utmost admiration the gods, the mythological 
l>ersonages, those especially that crowded the baliis of 
Zeuxippus;** which perished with the old Church of 
St, Sophia in the fat^ conflagration in the fifth year of 
Justinian. In the Lausus stood the unrivalled Cnidian 

^ * • Histoi y of Oferibtmnity, vol a. p. Poem, foi its ago, of much spirit and 
Sn? ; ill. 378. The whole passage. hmuty. See especially the doscriptloue 
^ Cedrenus, v. i. p 648. Ed. Bonn, of Hecuba andof Homei. — Jacobs, \ll* 
The fiGidii-aaia of Chnstudotus, is m'iholi^ia. 
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VeniB of Fraadtel^; the Samian Juno of Lysipfms;^ 
the ivory Joye of Phidias. The whole city was thronged 
with statues of the Emperors and their Queens, of Con* 
stantine, Theodosius, Valentinian, Arcadius, and Hono* 
rius, Justinian, Leo, Theodora, Pulcheiia, Eudocia.** It 
is even said that thero were marble statues of Ariusi 
Macedonius, Sabellius, and Eunomius, which were ex* 
posed to filthy indignities by the orthodox Theodosius.® 
It appears not how far Sculpture had (Jared to embody 
in brass or m marble the hallowed and awful objects of 
Christian worsliip. It should seem indeed that the 
Iconoclastic Emperors found statues, and those statues 
objects of adoration, to war upon. Though in the word 
Iconoclast, the image-breaker, llie word for image is 
ambiguous; still the breaking seems to imply some- 
thing more destructive than the effacing pictures, or 
picking out mosaics ; it is the dashing to pieces some- 
thing hard and solid. This controversy in the second 
Nicene Council comprehends images of brass or stone; 
one of the perpetual precedents is the statue of the 
Eedeemer said to have been raised at Paneas in Syria.* 
The carved ‘^^ Utbolic images of the Jewish ark are con- 
stantly alleged.®^ Those are accursed who compare the 
images of the Lord and of the Saints to the statues of 
Satanic Idols.** If we worship stones as Gods, how do 


c So at least says Cedienus, p 5C4 

* All these will be found m the de- 
scnpUon of Constantinople by Petius 
Gyllms. The work was tianslated by 
John Ball, London, 1729. 

* Gylhus, b. n c Axni. 

^ Act. Concil. Niceii. ii. a d 737, 
Mpiavririf Xpurr^, It was said to 
have been raised by the woman cqM 
of an issue of blood, x 14 ; Kffrvirxaf 


8^ Ka\ ilK6va — of a certain Saint in an 
oratoi y, p. 23. 

f The Sciilptilia m the Old Testa 
ment, p 45. 

^ These are anathematised 1^1 
9iK6va Tov Kvpiov Kal rdy aylwv 
a8roD dfiolms roh ^oao/ois r&y XcrrlA 
yiK&y tMXwv hvofidffOkVTot ctcittAs 
leal kylas tlyivas rks itt xp^pMTuy 
Kal ^ipikos Kal Mpas Hhifs irmp 
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ive worship flie Martyrs and Apostles who bn^ down 
aotf destroyed idols of stone The homage paid to 
the statues of the Emperors was constantly urged to 
repel the accusation of idolatry. Yet probably statues 
which represented objects of Christian worship were 
extremely rare ; and when Image-worship was restored, 
what may be called its song of victory, is silent as to 
Sculptures the Lord, the Virgin, the Angels, Saints, 
l^Iartyis, Priesthood, take their place over the portal 
entrance; but shining in colours to blind the eyes of 
the* heretics. To the keener perception of the Greeks 
there may have arisen a feeling that in its more rigid 
and solid form the Image was more near to the Idol. 
At the same time, the art of Sculpture and casting in 
bronze was probably more degenerate and out of use ; 
at all events it was too slow and laborious to supply the 


Utim kylais rov 

0fo0 iKK\yi<rlaiSt iv Upots <rKtv§tn 
Ka) rotxoif tc koI (rcLyl<rip, 

oiitois re Kol dSots, p. 375 In this 
minute enumeiation the first must be 
statues The letter of Taiasius is less 
clear ; it mentions only painting, mo> 
saios, waxen tablets, and prdpiSts ; and 
in the Treatise ot the Patnaroh Ger* 
manus, published by Mai, Spicilegium, 
Homanum, rii. p. 62, (fivtScf (qu , 
reliefs) aie mentioned and contrasted 
with ypa<l>l9€$t paintings 

* El Toiie Xl0ovr 0toif9 9o(<£^w 
(if I give leally divine worship to 
these stones, as I am arcufed) irws ripw 
ical TpoffKwQ Tobr ^idprvpas leol 
dwaorrdAovr trvyrpl^lfeu^as Ktd dwo* 
\4<r«vT€a rk kiBipa C^Bia, — The 
address of Leontius, p. 48. 

^ See the Poem in the Anthologfa 
{XpiffndmB l^viypdufMTBi), Jaoofas, 

r. 29. 


ikafJLrhtv akriBtw iraktp 

Kai rat K6pait ^p.fiKvvt r£»v ^€v&>fy6pii^ 
ififriaev fv<rej3eia, irtfimuire irAaio} 
ical niarue a^ti, k<u irktvniptrat xdpit. 
T£oC ydp aSetf Xpitrrbt tiKoyiaptPOt 
XofiTTct irpbt v^or rijs KoBiSpat rov Kparovt, 
KOI rat aKortivat otpeVetr avarpimi. 

Tqr eiaoSov S' viropBtv, itw Beta irvkv, 
(mjkoYpai^eiTcu, Kai ifn!k^, if vapBivot* 
avai 5e icat irpoeSpot, i>t irkavorpoTroi 
ai/v rolt avvepyolt iaropovvrai rrkvjatov 
KVKko Si Travrbt ola iftpovpol rov jop,ov. 
voeV (Angeli) fiafirfrai, p.aprvpet, Bwiirokoit 
SBty Kokovfitv XpurrorpiKktvov viov, 
rhv npiv Aa^ovra Kk-qaaot xpvo’uvSiimt 
a >9 rbv 0p6vov Swvra Xptarov Kvptov, 
Xpeorov Si /jnjrpbtf XptorotnjpvKuv rvtrovti 
Mai rov ihxftovpYOv Mixai?A rrjv tUc6va. 

This was Michael the Drunkard, son of 
Thcodoia (Jacobs’ Note). Compaie 
vol 11 . p 411. Was the Painting of 
Michael the Aichangel, celebrated in 
two other Lpigiams, erected on this 
occasion ?-«^Pp 12, 13 ) 

* Ammowop iyyekuipxoVf aaufiarop t%Set 

A fjLvra roXp.i^ts Kijpiw airtiekattaro' 
ol6e £ ji rcxvi| 

Xptvfum vopBpMVVM ti|v4pc9>tfr iMfP'o'yP 
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dematid of triainpliatil zeal in the testomtion <d thA 
persecuted Images. There was therefore a tacit com- 
promise; nothmg appeared but painting, mosaics, en- 
graving on cups and chalices, embroidery bn vestments. 
The renunciation of Sculpture grew into a chrteuaa 
rigid passionate aversion. The Greek at 
length learned to contemplate that kind of 
more definite and full representation of the Deity or 
the Saints with the aversion of a Jew or a Moham- 
medan.™ Yet some admiration for ancient Sculpture 
of heathen objects lingered behind in the Grecian mind. 
In his vehement and bitter lamentation over the de- 
struction of all the beautiful works of bronze by the 
Crusaders in the Latin Conquest of Constantinople, 
Nicetas is not content with branding the avarice which 
cast all these wonderful statues into the melting-pot to 
turn them int(f money ; he denounces the barbarians as 
dead to every sense of beauty," who remorselessly de- 
stroyed the colossal Juno, the equestrian Bellerophon, 
the ilercules ; as regardless of the proud reminiscences 
of old Eorae, they melted the swine and the wolf which 
suckled KomuJus and llemus, and the ass with its driver 
set Tip by Augustus after the battle of Actium ; they 
feared not to seize the magic eagle of Apollonius of 
Tyana. Even the exquisite Helen, who set the world 
in arms, notwithstanding her unrivalled beauty and her, 
fame, touched not, and did not soften those iron-hearted, 

® Nicephorus Ontopulos, a late carvings in ivory were peimitted seem- 
writer, says, ovk ftnovas if ingly in all ages of Byzantine art. 

irroUi oh yXvTrriis ohht > Kicetas Chouiata do Signis, roO 
A.a{evri$&A.Aa 7 pairT^r/Adi'oi',quoted koXov Mpourroi oSroi fidpfiapou 
m Saicer, viho speaks )Listly ol ** Ima> , Some called the equestrian Belleiopj||>D 
gines scnlptas et exciMis, ipsiusque l>ei ! Joshua the bon of Nun. I'hia is ire* 
ivpresentationes apud OiaBcos cAam- 1 markable, 
num ignotas.** The exquisite email j 
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k(m unlali^red savages, who could not read, who bad 
iOver hoards of Homer,^ 

The might seem to assert its more bold and 
ietiii»ttire image-worship by its unrestrained and 

lithe West, prodigal display of religious sculpture ; still it 
vas mostly sculpture decorative, or forming an integral 
Dart of Architecture. It was not the ordinary occupa^ 
jpn of Sculpture to furnish the beautiful single statue 
Ji^marble or of bronze. Rome had no succession of 
JBmperors, whose attribute and privilege it was to a late 
period in Constantinople to have their image set up for 
the homage of the people, and so to keep alive the art 
of carving marble or casting bronze. But gradually in 
the Romanesque, as in the later Gothic Architecture, 
the west front of the Churches might seem, as it were, 
the chosen place for sacred Images, Not merely did 
the Saviour and the Virgin appear as the Guardian 
Deities over the portal, gradually the Host of Heaven, 
Angels, Apostles, Martyrs, Evangelists, Saints spread 
over the whole facade. They stood on pedestals or in 
niches ; reliefs more or less high found their panels in 
the walls ; the heads of the portal arches were carved 
in rich designs ; the semicircle more or less round or 
pointed, above the level line of the door, Was crowded 
with sacred scenes, or figures. But in all these, as in 
other statues if such there were, witliin the Churches, 
Christian modesty required that human or divinised 
figures must be fully clad. Sculpture, whose essence is 
form, found the naked human figure almost under pro- 
scription. There remained nothing for the sculptor's 

Of Helen he saye— Jp* kuI r4\tov iu>a\4*a$riTois iufaynii<nt 

rohs BvtrfieiXt/eroijs , Bp icatyv&a'is r&p M col 

roi^s triBiipBilffKtyai ; &AAc#r ivm^ — Edit, p 863« 

r) rov rapB BypapjudroiS 0apfidpots 
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art hxxt tbe attitad3, the ^uhtenanoe, and the vime tir 
less graceful fall of the drapery ; all this too, iu Btrict 
gttbordinatioii to the architectural effect; with this he, 
must be content, and not aspire to centre on himself 
and his work the admiring and long dwelling eye.** The 
Sculptor, in general, instead of the votary and master 
of a high and independent art, became the workman of 
the architect; a 'stop or two higher than the carver of 
the capital, or the moulding, the knosp or the iinial.** Ju 
some respects the progress of Gothic, though it multi- 
plied images to infinity, was unfavourable ; as the niches 
became loltier and narrovs x^r, the Saints rose to dispro* 
portionate stature, slinmk to meagre gracility, they 
became ghosts in long slirouds. Sometimes set on high 
upon pinnacles, or crowded in hosts as at Milan, they 
lost all distinctness, and were absolutely notliing more 
than architectural ornaments. 

All, no doubt, even as regards sculptural excellence, 
is not equally rude, barbarous, or barren. So many 
artists could not be employed, even under conventional 
restrictions, on subjects so suggestive of high and solemn 
emotion, mr^i tlieiriselves under deep devotional feelings, 
without communicating to the hard stone some of their 
own conceptions of majc^^ty, awfulness, serenity, grace, 
beauty. The sagacious judgement among the crowds of 
figures in front of our Cathedrals may discern some of 
the nobler attributes of Sculpture, dignity, expression, 
skilful and flowing disposition of drapery, even while that 
judgement is not prompted and kindled by reverential 


9 Bren of the Crucifix Schoaase has , Jahr. kuizei, im 13 und tioch allgt* 
jQBtlj said, ** Gleichzeitig »ndeite sich | meinei in 14 yeitiitt ein Schurz i«n 
auch die Tracht des Gekr<‘uzigten ; die ' die Hufb? ihre SteMe ** — ir. p. 390. 
laoge Tuuica, welche friiher den Jibr- j i It is to be observed that the Statuef 
per ganiz yeihUUte, wad schon m 12 were only intended to be seen in 
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feligiodilLeBB, as is often the case^ to imagine that in the 
statue which is in the man’s own mind. In the relief^ 
If thera ^he more often confusion, grotesqueness, there 
is not seldom 'vigour and distinctness, skilful grouping, 
an artistic representation of an impressive scene. The 
animals are almost invariably hard, conventional emblems 
not drawn from nature; but the human figure, if with- 
out anatomical precision, mostly unnecessary when so 
aneiply swathed in drapery, in its outline and proportions 
is at times nobly developed. Yet, on the whde, the 
indulgence usually claimed and readily conceded for 
the state of art at the period, is in itself the unanswer- 
able testimony to its imperfection and barbarism. Chris- 
tian Sculpture must produce, as it did afterwards pro- 
duce, something greater, with John of Bologna and 
Michael Angelo, or it must be content to leave to 
heathen Greece the uncontested supremacy in this won- 
derful art. Sculpture, in truth, must learn from ancient 
art those elementary lessons which Christianity could 
not teach, which it dared not, or would not ventiwe to 
teach ; it must go back to Greece for that revelation of 
the inexhaustible beauties of the human form which had 
long been shrouded from the eyes of men. The anthro- 
pomorphism of the Greeks grew out of, and at the same 
time fully developed the physical perfection of the 
human body. That perfection was the model, the ideal 
of the Sculptor. The gods in stature, force, majesty, 
pro|K)rtion, beauty, were but superhuman men. To the ^ 
Christian there was still some disdam of the sensual 
perishable body; with mouasticism, that disdain grew 
into contempt ; it must be abased, macerated, subdued. 
The utmost .beauty which it could be allowed was 
patience, meekness, gentleness, lowliness. To. the fully 
developed athlete succeeded the emaciated saint The 
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mm oirntrovi/Bt the form “ of the servant,’* still Imgieired 
in the Divine Kedeemer ; the Saint must be gtorilSed In 
meekness ; the Martyr must still bear the sign and 
expression of his humiliation. Ihe whole age ndgfat 
seem determined to disguise and conceal, even if not to 
debase, the human form, the Sculptor’s proper domain 
and study, in its free vigorous movement or sta^y 
tranquillity. The majestic Prelate was enveloped in 
his gorgeous and cumbrous habiliments, which dazzled 
with their splendour; the strong, tall, noble Knight 
was sheathed in steel; even the Monk or Friar was 
swathed in his coarse ungainly dress, and cowl. Even 
for its draperies reviving Sculpture must go back to the 
antique. 

There was one branch, however, of the art — Menu* 
mental Sculpture — which assumed a peculiar Monumental 
character andi importance under Christianity, 
and aspired to originality and creativeness. Even 
Monumental Sculpture, in the Middle Ages, was in 
some degree architectural. The tomb upon which, the 
canopy under which, lay the King, the Bishop, or the 
Knight, Ox the Lady, was as carefully and as elaborately 
wrought as the slumbering image. In the repose, in 
the expression of serene sleep, in the lingering majesty, 
gentleness, or holiness of countenance of these effigies 
there is often singular beauty.** Bepose is that in which 
Sculpture delights; the repose, or the collapsing into 
rest, of a superhuman being, after vigorous exertion ; 
nothing, therefore, could be more exquisitely suited to 


> Among the nobleit tombs m Italj tello. Our own Cathedrals have noble 
ttre that of Benedict XI at Perugia, specimens of somewhat ruder worhis- 
by John, son of Nioolo Pisano; of the Edward 111., <}ueen Pbihppa, and 
Gr^iy X., hy Margaiitone, at Af^aso ; Richard 11. in Westminster Abk^. 
of John XXIII., at Florence, by Dona* 
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the art Hbx the peace of tW Ghristian sleeping after a 
weary life, sleeping in conscious immortality,, sleeping 
to avraJke to a calm and joyful resuiTection, Even the 
drapery, for Sculpture must here, above all, submit to 
conceal the form in drapery, is at rest. But Monu* 
mental Sculpture did not confine itself to the single 
recumhCnt figure. The first great Christian Sculptor, 
Nicolo Pisano, in the former part of the 14th century, 
showed his earliest skill and excellence in the relief 
round the tomb of St. Dominic at Bologna.® It is re- 
markable that the first great Christian Sculptor wsis a 
distinguished architect. Nicolo Pisano had manifestly 
studied at Rome and elsewhere the remains of ancient 
art ; they guide and animate, but only guide and ani- 
mate his bold and vigorous chisel. Christian in form 
and sentiment, some of liis figures have all the grace 
and ease of Grecian Art. Nicolo Pisano^'stood, indeed, 
alone almost as much in advance of his successors, as of 
those who had gone before.^ Nor did Nicolo Pisano 
confine himself to Monumental Sculpture. The spacious 
pulpits began to offer panels which might be well filled 
up with awful admonitory reliefs. In those of Pisa and 
Sienna the master, in others bis disciples and scholars, 
displayed their vigour and power. There was one scene 
which permitted them to reveal tlie naked form — ^the 
Last Judgement. Men, women, rose unclad from their 


* See OD Nicolo Pisano, Cicognaia, 
Storia de Sculture, ir. Ill, with the 
illubtrative Prints. In Count Cicog- 
Dara's engravinir* the tiansition iVoin 
the eaiiiert masten to Nicolo Pisano^ is 
ter^be tmnspoited to another age, to 
oveideap cent u lies,' 

t Count Cicogoara viites thus ; aU 
tfiAt 1 hare seen, and all the CounPs 


illustrations, oontirm his judgement:*— 
** Tutto ci6 cbe lo avcva prooeduto era 
multo al di sotto de lui, e per eleirarsi 
ad un Iratto fu iorza d*un gemo stra- 
oidinano,’* p 223. ** Ele opeie degh 
■oolari di Niocolo oi sembreranno tal* 
volta della mano desuoi piedeoessori,'^ 
p. 234. Guilds of sculptnie now aroei 
at Sienna and dsewhere. 
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tombs. And it is ifingular to remark how Kicolo Pi$ano 
seised all that was truly noble and sculptural. Th^ 
human form appears in infinite variety of bold yet. 
natural attitude, without the grotesque distortions, with’* 
out the wild extravagances, the writhing, the shrinking 
from the testing serpents, the torturing fiends, the 
monsters preying upon the vitals. Nicolo wrought 
before Dante, and maintained the sobriety of his art. 
Later Sculpture and Painting must aspire to represent 
all that Poetry liad represented, and bat imperfectly 
represented in words : it must illustrate Dante. 

But in the first half of the fifteentli century, during 
the Popedom of Eugenius and Nicolas V,, Sculptoe 
broke loose from its architectural servitude, and with 
Donatello, and with Brunelleschi (if Brunelleschi had 
not turned aside and devotf'd himself exclusively to 
architectural aft), even with Ghiberti, asserted its dignity 
and independence as a creative art.“ The Evangelist 
or the Saint began to stand alone trusting to his own 
majesty, not depending on his position as part of an 
harmonious architectural design. The St. Mark and 
the St. George of Donatello are noble statues, fit to take 
their place in the juiblic squares of Florence. In his 
fine David, after the death of Goliath, above all in his 
Judith and Holofernes, Donatello took a bolder flight. 
In that masterly wotk (writes Vasari) the simplicity of 
the dress and countenance of Judith manifest her lofty 
spirit and the aid of God ; as in Holofernes wine, sleep, 

■ Donatello born 1883, died 1466 ; tween Donatello and Bininelleschi^ in 
Biunelleschi 1398 ; Ghiberti 1.378, which Donatello owned that while 
died 1456. I ought peihaps to have himself made an uniivalled ContadiAoi; 
added Jacoho della Quercia, who worked Biiinelleschi made a Ohnst. See Voaai^ 
rathi» eailier at Ikilogna and Sienna. on the works of Donatello, 

Read in Vaaaii the curious contest be- 
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Bud dea|h are expressed m Us limbs ; wUch, having 
lost their animating spirit^ are cold and failing. Dona- 
tello succeeded so well in portrait statuary, that to his 
favourite female statue he said— Speak! speak! His 
fitme at Padua was unrivalled. Of him it was nobly 
said, either Donatello was a prophetic anticipation of 
Buonarotti, or Donatello lived again in Buonarotti. 

Ghiberti’s great work was the gates of the Baptistery 
at. Florence, deserving, in Michael Angelo’s praise, to 
be called the Gates of Heaven ; and it was from their 
copiousness, felicity, and unrivalled sculptural designs, 
that these gates demanded and obtained their fame. 
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Christian Painting. 

Painting, which, with architecture and music, attained 
its perfect and consummate excellence under christiM 
the influence of Latin Christianity, had yet to 
await the century which followed the pontificate of 
Nicolas V. before it culminated, through Prancia and 
Perugino, in Michael Angelo, Leonardo, Eaffaolle, Cor- 
reggio, and Titian. It received only its first impulse 
from mediaeval Christianity ; its perfection was simulta- 
neous with the revival of classical letters and ancient art. 
Eeligion had in a great degree to contest the homage, 
even of its greatest masters, with a dangerous rival 
Some few only of its noblest professors were at that time 
entirely faithful to Christian art. But all these, as well 
as the second Teutonic school, Albert Durer and his fol- 
lowers, are beyond our bounds.* 

Of the great Epochs of Painting, therefore, two only, 
preparatory to the Perfect Age, belong to our present 
history : I. That which is called (I cannot but think too 


* It were unwise and presumptuous 
(since our sunrej here also must be 
brief and rapid) to enter into the ai- 
tutic and antiquaiian questions which 
hare been agitated and discussed with 
•0 much knowledge and industry by 
modem writers, especially (though I 
would not pass over Lanzi, ettll less 
the new Annotated Edition of Vasaii) 


by the Baron Kumohr ( Italienische 
Forschungen), my fiiend M. Rio (Art 
Chrdtien), by Kugler and his all* 
accomplished Tiunslatois, and by Lhrd 
Lindsay (Chiistian Art). In my sunk 
mary 1 shall endeauour to indicate t/li 
sources from which it can b* amplified • 
justified, or filled up. 
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exclusively)’^he Byzantine period ; It. That initiatory 
br^mcb of Italian art which I will venture tp name, from 
the mlbjebta^it chose, the buildings which it chiefly 
adorned, and the profession of many of the best masters 
who piactised it, the Cloistral epoch. The second period 
reached its heiglit in Fra Angelico da Fiesole.^ 

It is impossible to doubt tliat Painting, along with the 
conservation of some of its technical j)roce88e8, and with 
iisotne traditionary forms, and the conventional repre- 
sentation of certain scenes in the Scriptural History or 
in Legends, preserved certain likenesses, as they were 
thought to be, of the Saviour and his Apostles and Mar- 
tyrs, designated by fixed and determinate lineaments, as 
>vell as by tlieir symbolical attributes. The paintings 
in the Catacombs at Rome show such forms and coun- 
tenances ill almost unbroken descent till nearly two 
centuries after the conversion of Constanfine.® The his- 
tory of Iconoclasm lias recorded how such pictures were 
in the East religiously defended, religiously destroyed, 
religiously restored ; how the West, in defiance, as it 
were, and contempt of the impious persecutor, seemed 
to take a new impulse, and the Popes of the Iconoclastic 


• Bom 1387 — became a Tlominicaa 
1407. 

Much has been dooo duiing the 
last ftfw years id the Citicombs. The 
great French Publication, by M Louis 
Peiret, is beautiful ; if it be (U!. tine as 
beautiful, by some luexplimble meaii^, 
some of the paintings have be^.ome in- 
finitely more di^tiiut and biilliant, 
since I saw them some thiity yeaic 
•fo- It IS unfoi t unate thot the (lassion i 
foi eaily aii, and polemic passion, are 
so busy in aiscovei mg what they are | 
'ieteimmod to hnd, that sober, histoii- 


cal, and aitistic criticism is faiily lie- 
wiidered There are two hnfvoitant 
q uestionJyet to be settled When did the 
Oatuombs cease to be plates of buiial i* 
fwhat is the date of the later cemeteiiew 
of Rome ?), W hen did the Gitacomb 
Chapels cease to be places not of public 
woi ship, but of fervent private devo- 
tion ? To the end of that peiiod, 
whenever it was, they would continue 
to be embellished by art, and theiefore 
the difficulty of affixing d(ites to works 
of ait is increased 
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age lavished lai?g^ sums on deooratioui of tlieir ehttrchai 
by paintingSp if not by sculpture. No doubts alsOi many ' 
monk-artiBts fled from the sacrilegious E^st to practise 
their holy art in the safe and qniet West. Even a cen- 
tury or more before this, it is manifest that Justinian^s 
conquest of Italy^ as it brought the Byzantine form of 
architecture, so it brought the Byzantine skill, the modes 
and usages of the subsidiary art. The Byzantine paint- 
ing of that age lives in the mosaics (the more durable 
process of that, in all its other forms, too perishable art) 
on the walls of the Church of San Vitale, and in 8. Apoh 
linaris in Bavenna, and ui other Italian cities under 
Greek influence. These mosaics maintain the inde- 
feasible character^ of Greek Christianity. The vast, 
majestic image of the Saviour broods indeed over the 
place of honour, above the high altar ; but on the chan- 
cel-walls, witllin the Sanctuary, are on one side the 
Empero^r, Theodora on the other, not Saints or Martyrs, 
not Bishops or Popes. It cannot be argued, from the 
survival of these more lasting works, that mosaic predo- 
minated ov||^ other modes of painting, either in Con- 
stantinople car in the Byzantinised parts of the West. 
But as it was more congenial to the times, being a work 
more technical and mechanical, so no doubt it tended 
to the hard, stiff, conventional forms which in general 
characterise Byzantihe art, as well as to their perpetuity. 
The traditions of painting lived on. The descriptions of 
the paintings on the walls of the Romans® by the poets 


^ On the Mosaics of Leo 111., Anas- 
tabius m rit. compaie Schnaase, Bil- 
dende Kunst, in. p 505 
• In the Castle Villa of Poptius 
Leontius on the Gaionne, in the verses 
of Sidomus Apollinans, Caim. siii., 
VOL. IX. 


were painted on one pait scenes tsmn 
the Mitlii idatic war waged by Luoul- 
los ; on the othei tlje opening Chaptdts 
of the Old Testament ** Beoutitoruni 
pnmordia Judaeorum.” Sidonius se^s 
to have been surprised ai the splendour ^ 
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of tho fourik or fifth centuries bear striking resemblance 
to tkpse^f the poets of Charlemagne and Louis the 
Hous, of iJie works which adorned Aix-la-Chapelle and 
the Palace of Ingelheim. How far, during all this 
period, it was old Eoman art, or Eoman art modified by 
Byjsantine influences, may seem a question unimportant 
to general history, and probably incapable of a full 
scdution. We must confine ourselves to that which is 
specially and exclusively Christian art. 

Of all Christian painting during this long period, from 
the extinction of Paganism to the rise of Italian art 
(its first dawn at the beginning of the twelfth century, 
brightening gradually to the time of Nicolas V.), the 
one characteristic is that its object was worship, not art. 
It was a mute preaching, which addressed not the 
refined and intelligent, but the vulgar of all ranks.^ Its 
utmost aim was to awaken religious emotion, to suggest 
religious thought. It was therefore — more, no doubt, 
in the East than in the West — rigidly traditional, con- 
ventional, hierarchical. Each form had its special type, 
from which it was dangerous, at length forbidden, to 
depart. Each scene, with its grouping and arrange- 
ment, was consecrated by long reverence; the artist 
worked in the trammels of usage ; he had faithfully to 
transmit to others that which he had received, and 
no more. Invention was proscribed; novelty might 

9nd duration of the colours t See the Gi*eek IDpigram on the 

“ Pearpetnum ptetora lu oat, nec tempore painting of Michael the Archangel. 
D^redata suas turpant pigmenta flguras *’ 'Uv tfpaoru fu>p^<r(u rbi' cUrwfuxTov* oAXek 

„ — C 202. Kaifiawi* 

Kortamtu. mentioii. wood-civing a. 

iwMUng pamlmg, , Th.* .hoi. of Epigmms wu m- 

- Qw» plctura loK Ugna dedere joooa - scribed, no doubt, either under paint- 
s' Enodondus Nigellus, for the paint- mgs, w under lUommatioiis in MSO. 
ingtat IngeLwm* 
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incur the euspicioH almost of heresy — at all evej|t8 it 
would be an* unintelligible language. Symbolism wi&out 
a key ; it would either jar on sacred associations, or pei^ 
plex, or offend.*^ 

From the earliest period there had been two tradh 
tional conceptions of that which was the central figure 
of Christian art, the Lord himself. One represented the 
Saviour as a beautiful youth, beardles?.— a purely ideal 
image, typical perhaps of the rejuvenescence of mankind 
in Christ.** Such was the prevailing, if not the exclu^ 
sive conception of the Bedeemer in the West. In the 
East, the Christ is of mature age, of tall stature, meet- 
ing eyebrows, beautiful eyes, fine-formed nose, curling 
hair, figure slightly bowed, of delicate complexion, dark 
beard (it is sometimes called wine-coloured beard), his 
face, like his mother’s, of the colour of wheat, long 
fingers, sonorbus voice, and sweet eloquence (how was 
this painted ?),* most gentle, quiet, long-suffering, patient, 
with all kindred giaces, blending the manhood with the 
attributes of God. In the fabulous letter ascribed to 

t Kuglei ha£> v.it> fiom the ' latioii publibhed by Bohn,p. 249. But 

Acts of theCounciJ of Nice, which show i compaie the two heads fjom the Cata- 
that the Byzantine paiiitois woiked combs, engiaved m the Translation of 
accoiding to a law Bicfios, But M Kugler. These, %f both indeed repre^ 
Didion’s work, Manuel d’loonogiaphie | sent the Redeemer^ and are of the 
Chietienne, at once pioved«the exist- j supposed, appioximate moie 

anoe, and in fact published this law, neaily to the Eastein type, 
accoiding to which, in his Tivid woids * Didion, p 248, fiom John of Da- 
— “ L’aitibte Giec est asservi aux tia- mascus. M. Didion has fully mvestx* 
ditions comme Tanmial A son instinct, gated the subject, but with an utter 
il fait uue hguie oomme Thirondelle and total want of historical criticiam. 
son nid ou Tabeille sa luche/’ p iy He accepts this contiovei'sial tiaet of 
The Greek Painter^s Guide, which hlh John of Damascus i^he does not seem to 
the greater pait of M. Didion’s book, read Greek) as an authority for all Ihe 
gives all the rules of technical procedure uld Legends ot Al^aius of Edessa, and 
and design. the likenesses of Christ painted Of 

^ Didron, Hist, de Dieu, and a trans- carved by ordei of Constaiitme. * 

Y 2 
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^soripti?e of the person of the Bedeenaer, 
this conception is amplified into still higher beauty> 
Che truth seems to be that this youthful Western type 
ivas absolutely and confessedly ideal ; it was symbolic 
rf the calm, gentle, young, world-renewing religion. In 
me place the Christ seems standing on the mystic moun- 
fcuin from whence issue the four rivers of Paradise, the 
Grospels of everlasting life.® The tradition of the actual 
likeness was Eastern (it was unknown to Augustine), 
mA this tradition in all its forms, at the second Council 
Nieaaa, and in the writings of John of Damascus, 
became historical fact. Though at that time there was 
not much respect for Scripture or probability, yet the 
fouthful, almost boyish type of the Western Church, 
if it still survived, was so directly at issue with the 
recorded age of Jesus, that even in the West the de- 
scription in John of Damascus, embellished into the 
bolder fiction of Lentulus, the offspring, and not the 
parent of the controversy, found general acceptance in 
the West as in the East." 

* Comparo Hiat. of Chustianity, iii. of Nic»a, and by John of Damabcus. 
p. 390, for the tiauslation of Lentulus. But even the fable had not been heard 
1 am astounded at finding in a book of at that time. 1 have not the least 
like Kuglei's (the English translation doubt that it was a fiction gi owing out 
especially having undergone such super> of the controversy, 
vision) the assertion that this letter of Didron, p. 251. 

Lentulus may “possibly be assigned to " Hencf too the Veionica, the vera 
the thud century," p. 12. What evi- ukvp, a singular blending of Creek 
denoe is theie of its existenee before and Latin fiction and language. William 
the ninth or e\ en the eleventh century ? Gi imm, however, m his “ Die Sage von 
It 18 a stiange aigument, the only one Ursprung der Chnetus Bildei/’ treats 
that 1 can find, that the descnption tins as a fancy of Mabillon and Pape- 
resembles some of the earliest so-called bioch He derives it fiom the tra- 
1*01 ti aits of the Saviour, even one m ditional name, Bepovno}, of the woman 
tlK. Catacombs, ll^is clear that it was ! whose issue of blood was stanched, who 
unknown to the eaily Fathem, especi- traditkmtUly also was the S. Versnioa. 
ally to St. Augustine. If known, it | — Berlin. Transact, 1843, 
vust hate been adduced at theCooncil i 
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But tke triumpl of looiKXslasm had been a mimftetie 
triumph — a .triumph for whidi the monks had sutfered« 
and admired each other’s martyr sufferings. Gradually 
misery and pain became the noblest dearest images ; 
the joyous and elevating, if still lowly, emotions of the 
older faith, gave place altogether to gloom, to dreary 
depression. Among one class of painters, tlie monks oi 
St. Basil, there was a reaction to absolute black- 
ness and ugliness. The Saviour became a BUdc school, 
dismal, macerated, self-tortured monk. Light vanished 
from his brow; gentleness from his features; calm, 
serene majesty from his attitude. 

Another change, about the tenth century, came over 
the image of the Lord. It was no longer the 
mild Redeemer, but the terrible Judge, which century, 
painting strove to represent. As the prayers, the hymns, 
gradually decHned from the calm, if not jubilant tone 
of the earliest Church, the song of deliverance from 
hopeless unawakening death, the triumph in the assurance 
of eternal life, — so the youthful symbol of the new reli- 
gion, the form which the Godhead, by its in-dwelling, 
beautified {v.id gloiified, the still meek, if commanding 
look of the Redeemer, altogether disappeared, or ceased 
to be the most ordinary and dominant character; he 
became the King of tremendous majesty, before whom 
stood shuddering, guilty, and resuscitated mankind.^ 
The Cross, too, by degrees, became the Crucifix.^ The 
image of the Lord on the Cross was at first cn,ciflx 
meek, though suffering ; pain was represented, 
but pain overcome by patience ; it was still a clothed 


* See the obtervations of Schnaase fixion is m a Co<^ of the time •01 
above, p. 599, note. Basil the Maoedoniaii (S67 SS6), iti 

’ ^naase nays that the Siet By- p. 216. 
lantiiie repiebeotation of the Cruci« 
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form, witli long drapeiy. By degrees it was stripped 
to nakedness; agony became the preyallbig; 

abso!4iing ton^. The intensity of the suffering strove at 
least to subdue the sublime resignation of the sufferer ; 
the object of the artist was to wring the spectator’s heart 
i^ith fear and anguish, rather than to chasten with quiet 
sorrow or elevate with faith and hope; to aggravate 
4he sin of man, rather than display the mercy of God. 
Painting vied with the rude sculpture which arose in 
many quarters (sculpture more often in wood than in 
stone), and by the r^ streaming blood, and the more 
vivid expression of pain in the convulsed limbs, deepened 
the effect ; till, at last, that most hideous and repulsive 
object, the painted Crucifix, was offered to the groaning 
worship of mankind.'* 

But this was only one usage, though the dominant 
one — one school of Byzantine art. Paiuting, both at 
Constantinople and in Italy, was more true to its own 
dignity, and to Christianity. It still strove to maintain 
nobler conceptions of the God-Man, and to embody the 
Divinity glorifying the flesh in which it dwelt. In this 
respect, no doubt, the more durable form of the art would 
be highly conservative ; it prevented deeper degenera- 
tion. If other painting might dare to abrogate the 


^ The curious and just obsei rations 
of M. Didrou should be borne m mind 
in Uie History of Chiistian Painting 
“ Nous diions hcette occasion, qull n’y 
aurait rien de pins interessant qu% 
signalei dans I'ordis chronoiogique les 
eujots de la Bible, du Martyiologe, et 
de 111 Ldgende, que les dideientes 
d^poqueso^t smtout afTectionnds. Dans 
les catacombes il n’y a pas une sohm 
dt martyre, maib une foule de su^ets 
rcbtiis i la resurrection. Les Martyrs 


et les jugrments deniiers, avec les re- 
pieseiitations des suppiices de Tenfer, 
abondent pendant le moyeu &ge. A 
partir de la renaissance k nos jours 
c’est la douceur, et, disons le mot, la 
seotimentalitd, qui dominent , alors on 
adopto la bdncfdiction des petits enfauts, 
et les ddrotions qm ont le cceur pour 
I'objet. Jl faut chercher la raison de 
tons ces faits." — Didion, Manuel d'Ico- 
Dographie, p, 182, note. The reason is 
aim enou|^. 
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tr^tion or the hk% would be more unable^ or 
more unmlliug^ to Venture upon dangerous originaUtjrt 
It would be a perpetual protest against the encroadb<# 
ments of ugliness and deformity : its attribute, its ei* 
cellence being brilliancy, strongly contrasted diversity"' 
and harmony of rich colouring, it would not consent to 
darken itself to a dismal monotony. Yet Mosaic can 
hardly become high art ; it is too artiiiciu], too mechauio 
caL It may have, if wrought from good niodels, an 
imposing effect ; but the finely-evanescent outline, the 
true magic of colouring, the depth, the light and shade, 
the half-tints, the blending and melting into each other 
of hues in their finest gradations, are beyond its powers. 
The interlaying of small pieces cannot altogether avoid 
a broken, stippled, spotty effect; it cannot be alivQ. 
As it is strong and hard, we can tread it under foot on 
a pavement, and it is still bright as ever : but in the 
church, the hall, or the chamber, it is an enamelled 
waU — but it is a wall ; * splendid decoration, but aspiring 
to none of the loftier excellences of art. But throughout 
this period fkithful conservation was in truth the most 
valuable c.c.r\ice. Mosaic fell in with the tendency to 
conventionalism, and aided in strengthening conven* 
tionalism into irresistible law.* 

' Thus Byzantine art, and Koman art in the West, so 

* ^ugler (p, 20) ib almost mclmed bis age in the West, to Roman, not 

to suspect tj^t historic painting on Byzantine Ait. This, peihaps, can 
wa/Zs in Mosaic aiose under Christian hardly be determined. The later, at 
influences m the fourth century. It S. Apollinai is in Ravenna, at S. Pras- 
was before on pavements sede, and other Churches in Rome, are 

* The account of the earlier Mosaics, Byzantine in character ; on tb(M of 
and the description of those at Rome Venice Kugler is fuller. The Art 
and at Ravenna, in Kugler’s Handbook, was lost m Italy at the close of ^the 
is fuU and complete, Kugler, it is to ninth ventuiy, td revive again more 
he observed, ascribed those in SHn Vi* free and Italian in the eleventh and 
tale, and other works of Justinian and twelfth. 
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'tiie moat glowiiig odours^ fcutin gene- 
i^, Bbapdess, expressionless. Worship still 
IDKffiS ^MHOnate multiplied its objects; and those objects 
it content to receive according to the established 
pattern. T\ie more rich and gaudy, the more welcome 
the offering to the Saint or to the Deity, the more 
^evont the veneration of the worshipper. This charac- 
ter-splendid colouring, the projection of the beautiful 
but. 'too regular face, or the hard, but not entirely un- 
pliant form, by the rich background — ^prevails in all the 
subordinate works of art in East and West — enamels, 
miniatures, illuminations in manuscripts. In these, not 
so much images for popular worship, as the slow work 
of artists dwelling with unbounded delight on their own 
creations, seem gradually to dawn glimpses of more 
refined beauty, faces, forms, more instinct with life: 
even the boundless luxuriance of ornament, flowers, 
foliage, animals, fantastic forms, would nurse the sense 
of beauty, and familiarise the hand with more flowing 
lines, and the mind with a stronger feeling for the grace- 
ful for the sake of its grace. It was altogether impos- 
sible that, during so many ages, Byzantine art, or the 
same kind of art in the West, where it was bound by 
less rigid tradition, and where the guild of painters did 
not pass down in such regular succession, should not 
struggle for freedom.* Tho religious emotions which 


* 1 most decline the oontroTersj 
hoW*&r Weetern Art Was Byxaatma. 
it may be possible for the fine sagacity 
of ^modern jadgnient to discriminate 
between the influencia of Byiantine 
and old Roman Art, « the 


forms and designs of Painting fet 
considering that the Byzantine Artists 
of Justmian, and the Exarchs of Ra* 
venna, to a fiir gieater extent those 
who, flying from the Iconoclastic per- 
aaoutioD, brought with them the secrets 
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tile pfimter strode to exdte in others wdi^d kindle iti 
himself, and yeaij^after something more then the cold 
immemorial langiSlge. By degrees the flat linea* 
ments of the countenance would begin to quicken them* 
selves ; its long ungraceful outline would be rounded into 
fulness and less rigid expression; the tall, straight, 
meagre form would swell out into something like move- 
ment, the stiff*, fettered extremities separate into the 
attitude of life; the drapery would become lesa like the 
folds which swathe a mummy ; the mummy would begin 
to stir witiWifo. It was impossible but that the Saviour 
should relax his harsh, stern lineaments ; that the child 
should not become more child-like ; the Virgin-Mother 
waken into maternal tenderness “ This effort after 
emancipation would first take place in those smaller 

and rules of thetr frt, were received * Durandus, m lus Rationale, 1, c. 
and domiciliated m the Western Mo* would coniine the representation of the 
nastenes, and that in those Monasteries Saviour m Churches to thiee attitudes, 
were chiefly presei-ved the traditions either on his thione of glorj, on the 
of the older Italian Art ; that at no croiis of shame, or in the lap of his 
time was the conunercial or political Mother. He adds another, as teacher 
connexion of Constantinople and ihe of the woild, with the Book in his 
West quite br^^ea oil, and under the hand — See Schnaase, iv. 387, fur the 
Othos the two Courts were ocinented vaiious postures (ii. p. 136) of the 
by mainage , that all the examples oi Child in his Mother’s arms. Schnaase, 
the peiiod are to be sought in the iigid Geschichte dei Bildende Kunst, says 
Mosaic, in min atures, ivones, illumi- that about the middle of the fifth cen* 
nations— there must have beea so much tury the paintings of the Viigm Mary 
inteiminglingbf the two streams, that became more common (one has been 
such discrimination must at least be discoveied, which is asserted to be of 
oonjectural. — Compare Rio, on what he an earlier period^ but we hava only 
calls Romaao-Chnstian, independent of the authority of enthusiastic admii dliion 
Byzantine 4rt, pp. 32 et $eqq, Hu- and polemic zeal for its age) m the 
mohr, Italienische Forschungen, and Catacombs. The gieat Mosaic in *8. 
Kugler. Lord Lindsay is a strong ApollmareNuovo is of the first quarter 
Byzantine ; and see in Kugler, p. 77 ; of the sixth century^ Her image, tM 
but Engler will hardly allow Byzantine > has been said, floated over the fleet ot 
Art credit for the original cono^ion the Empeiwr Heradius L 
ar ezeoaUon of the better designs. 
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wark8» the miniatures, tbe illuminationB of manuscripts.* 
On thesa the artist could not but work, ^ has been 
said, more at his ease ; on the whole, in them he would 
address less numerous perhaps, but more intelligent 
spectators; he would be less in dread of disturbing 
popular superstition : and so Taste, the parent and the 
child of art, would struggle into being. Thus imper- 
ceptibly! thus in various quarters, these better qualities 
cease to be the secret indulgences, the life-long labours 
of the emblazoner of manuscripts, the illuminator of 
missals. In the higher branches of the art, the names 
of artists gradually begin to transpire, to obtain respect 
and fame ; the sure sign that art is beginning, that mere 
technical traditionary working at images for popular 
worship is drawing to its close. Already the names of 
Guido of Sienna, Giunto of Pisa, and of Cimabue, re* 
sound through Christendom. Poetry hail 3 the birth and 
the youth of her sister art. 

Such, according to the best authorities, appears to 
have been the state of painting from the iconoclastic 
controversy throughout the darker ages. Faintly and 
hesitatingly at the commencement of the twelfth cen- 
tury,^ more boldly and vigorously towards its close, and 


» The exquisite grace of the ivory : 
carvings from Gonatantinople, which 
ihow ao high and pure a couoeption foi 
art, as ooniiasted with the haish glaring 
paintings, is perfect! v compatible aith 
these views. Tbe Ivoiies were the 
woiks of moie refined ai tists for a more 
refined class. The paintings weie the 
idols of the vulgai^ — a hard, cruel, sen- 
tjal vulgar j the ivoiies, as it' were, 
talismans of the hardly leas supersti- 
Uout, but more opulent, and poliahed ; 
oi thM who kept up, bom tlM low of 


letteis, some more cultivated tastes. 
Even tha illuminations were the quiet 
woiks o( the gentler and better and 
more civilised Monks: tiieir love and 
their study of the Holy Books was the 
testimony and the means of their au* 
perior reBnement. 

r <« Mir selbst aher ist es wtthrend 
vieljidinger Nachforschung durcbaua 
nicbt gelungen, ii|[end ein Beispiel dee 
Wiederaufstrebens und Fortsohreitena 
der Italienischen Kunstiiboxig auaso- 
defaea Alter den Aabegifiii dea 
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dtuiikg the thirteenth ttD4 -helf the fbarteenthi Xteliftti, 
pamting ro^ by degrees, threw off with Giotto the lait 
trammels of Byzantinism which had still climg around 
Cimabue ; and at least strove after that exquisite haiy« 
mony of nature and of art, which had still great progress 
to make before it reached its consummation. Turn from 
the vast, no doubt majestic Eedeemer of Cimabue, which 
broods, with its attendant figures of the Virgin and St 
John, over the high altar at Pisa, to the free creations 
of Giotto at Florence or Padua. Giotto was 
the great deliverer. Invention is no sooner died me. 
free than it expatiates in unbounded variety. Nothing 
more moves our wonder than the indefatigable activity, 
the unexhausted feitility of Giotto : he is adorning Italy 
from the Alps to the Bay of Naples ; even crossing the 
Alps to Avignon. His works either exist or have existed 
at Avignon, Milan, Verona, Padua, Ferrara, Urbino, 
Bavenna, Eimini, Lucca, Florence, Assisi, Eome, Gaeta, 
Naples.® Bishops, religious orders, republics, princes 
and potentates, kings, popes, demand his services, and 
do him honour. He raises at once the most beautiful 
tower in aichitecture — that of Florence — and paints the 
Chapel of the Arena at Padua, and the Church at Assisi. 
Giotto was no monk, but, in its better sense, a man of 
the world. Profoundly religious in expression, in cha^ 
racter, in aim ; yet^re^gious not merely as embodying 
all the imagery of the medimval faith, but as prophetic, 
at least, if not presentient of a wider Catholicism.* Be- 

swdlfben Jahrhundei-ts fibersteige.’* — progress, p. 98. Sculpture in 
Romobr, ItaiieniBche Forschungen, i. p. was earlier than Painting. • 

250. * Rio says, perhaps too stiongly, 

For the works of the twelRh cen- that his works at Avignon, MllaS, 
taiy, Kugler, p 94 et seqq, I^ver- Verona, Ferrara, Modena, Raveniia, 
theleu full eighty yean elapeed t^oi^ Lucca, Gaeta, have perished, p. 65. 
thu dereloproent madi any IbrUiei • There if gnat truth and 
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sides the Scriptural 8ah}6ete,in%liicb be did not entirely 
deparTt fixnn the Byzantine or earlier arrajugement, and 
all the tnore famous Legends, he opened a new world of 
real and of allegorical beings. The poetry of St Francis 
had impersonated everything; not merely, therefore, 
did the life of St Francis offer new and picturesque 
subjects, but the impersonations, Chastity, Obedience, 
^Poverty, as in the hymns of St Francis they had taken 
being, assumed form from Giotto. Eeligious led to 
ciyil allegory. Giotto painted the commonwealth of 
Florence. Allegory in itself is far too unobjective for 
art: it needs perpetual interpretation, which art cannot 
give ; but it was a sign of the new world opening, or 
rather boldly thrown open, to painting by Giotto. The 
whole Scripture, the whole of Legend (not the old per- 
mitted forms and scenes alone), the life of the Virgin, of 
the Saints, of the founders of Orders, even the invisible 
worlds which Dante had revealed in poetry, now ex- 
panded ill art. Dante, perhaps, must await Orcagn6^ 
not indeed actually to embody, but to illustrate his 
transmundane worlds. Italy herself hailed, with all her 
more powerful voices — her poets, novelists, historians — 
the new epoch of art in Giotto. Dante declares that he 
has dethroned Cimabue, “ The vulgar,” writes Petrarch, 
cannot understand the surpassing beauty of Giotto's 
Virgin,before which the masters^ stand in astonishment.” 
Giotto,” says Boccaccio, “imitates nature to perfect 


in the character of Giotto as drawn by at Padua III. Assiei. IV. 

Lotd Lindsay (ii. p. 268). The thiwe Longer residence in Florence, North ot 
Amt paragtaphs appear to me most Italy, Avignon, Naples, p. 165.— See 
gtnkiQg andjust. I.ord Lindsay divides alao Mr. Ruskin's Memoir. For Giotto*! 
bis Life into foui periods, I. His youth remarkable Poem against yolantarj 
in Florence and Rome. II. About poverty, see Rnmobr, i. e. S. 

1806 in f^bsrdy, the Arana 
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illumcm;” Villaii describes bim as trausoeuding all 
former artists in tbe truth of nature.^ 

During the latter half of the thirteenth, and through* 
out the fourteenth century, the whole of Italy, the 
churches, the monasteries, the cloisters, many of the 
civil buildings, were covered with paintings aspiring 
after, and approximating to the highest art. Sienna, 
then in the height of her glory and prosperity, took the 
lead ; Pisa beheld her Campo Santo peopled with tlie 
wonderful creations of Orcagna. Painting aspired to 
her Inferno, Purgatorio, Paradise: Painting will strive 
to have her Dante. 

This outburst was simultaneous with, it might seem 
to originate in, the wide dissemination, the ubiquitous 

activity, and the strong religious passion felt, ‘Mendicant 
propagated, kept alive in its utmost intensity 
by the Mendi^nt Orders. Strange it might appear 
that the Arts, the highest luxuries, if we may so speak, 
of religion, should be fostered, cultivated, cherished, dis- 
tributed throughout Italy, and even beyond the Alps, 
by those who professed to reduce Christianity to more 
than its priiuitivc simplicity, its nakedness of all adorn- 
ment, its poverty ; whose mission it was to consort with 
the most rude and vulgar ; beggars who aspired to rank 
below the corrsest mendicancy ; according to whose 
rule there could be dO property, hardly a fixed residence* 
Strange ! that these should become the most munificent 
patrons of art, the most consummate artists ; that their 
cloistered palaces should be the most sumptuous hi 
architecture, and the most richly decorated by sculpture 


*‘G*^etteCin»abueiielliiplttura - cuius pulciitudinem 'snorautes uec in« 
Tenerlocampo. ed or ha Giotto ilgrido** u . . 

Furff xl 94 ' tellignnt, magibtii autem artis stu- 

I pent.” — Quoted by Vasari* Deca* 
“Mitto tabulam meaiu beaias Vir- ! nieron, Gwra, vi. Nov. 6. Villsni/ 


giQis, opens Joeti pictoris ^regii in ' if, 12. 
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and painting; at once the workshops and the abodes 
of thoBe^who executed most admirably, and might seem 
to adore with the most intense devotion, these splen** 
dours and extravagances of religious wealth. Assisi—* 
the birthplace of St. Francis, the poor, self-denying 
wanderer over the face of the earth, who hardly owned 
the cord which girt him, who possessed not a breviary 
of his own, who worshipped in the barren mountain, at 
best in the rock-hewn cell, whose companions were the 
lepers, the outcasts of human society — Assisi becomes 
tlie capital, the young, gorgeous capital of Christian 
Art. Perhaps in no single city of that period was such 
lavish expenditure made in all which was purely deco- 
rative. The church, finished by a German architect 
but five years after the death of St. Francis, put to 
shame in its architecture, as somewhat later in the 
paintings of Cimabue, Simon Memmi, €riunto, Giotto, 
probably the noblest edifices in Rome, those in the 
Lombard Republics, in Pisa, Sienna, Florence, and as 
yet th6se of the capitals and cathedral cities of Trans- 
alpine Christendom. The Dominicans were not far 
behind in their steady cultivation, and their profuse 
encouragement of art.® 

Yet this fact is easy of explanation, if it has not 
already found its explanation in our history. There is 
always a vast mass of dormant l^eligiousness in the 
world ; it wants only to be seized, stimulated, directed, 
appropriated. These Orders swept into their ranks and 
within their walls all who yearned for more intense 
religion. Devout men threw themselves into the move- 
ment, which promised most boldly and succeeded most 
folly in * satisfying the cravings of the heart There 

Simon Meromi of SieniM painted the legend of Si« Duunnic in the Chapel o* 
the Spaniards in Sanu Mana Novella at Florence. — Vaiap and Hio, p. 56. 
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woitld be maiiy wboge vocation was not tbat of tbe 
active preacW, or the restless missionary, or the airgute 
schoolman. There were the calm, the gentle, the con* 
templative. Men who had the irresistible calling to be 
artists became Franciscans or Dominicans, not l^cause 
mendicancy was favourable to art, but because it awoke, 
and cherished, and strengthened thos<3 emotions which 
were to express themselves in art. Eeligion drove 
them into the cloister; the cloister and the church 
offered them its walls ; they drew from all quarters the 
traditions, the technicalities of art. Being rich enough 
(the communities, not the individuals) to reward the 
best teajchers or the more celebrated artists, they soon 
became masters of the skill, the manipulation, the rules 
of design, the practice of colouring. How could the 
wealth, so lavishly poured at their feet, be better em- 
ployed than ii# the reward of the stranger-artist, who 
not only adorned their walls with the most perfect 
models, but whose study in the church or in the cloister 
was a school of instruction to the Monks themselves who 
aspired to be their pupils or their rivals ? 

The Monkish painters were masters of that invaluable 
treasure, time, to work their study up to perfection ; 
there was nothing that urged to careless haste. With- 
out labour they hud tlieir scanty but sufficient suste- 
nance ; they had no farther wants. Art alternated with 
salutary rest, or with the stimulant of art, the religious 
service. Neither of these permitted the other to languish 
into dull apathy, or to rest in inexpressive forms or hues. 
No cares, no anxieties, probably not even the jealousies 
of art; intruded on these secluded Monks; theirs was 
the more blameless rivalry of piety, not of success.* 
With some, perhaps, there was a latent unconsoions 
pride, not so much in themselves as in the fame and 
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influeuce ^bich accrued to the Order, or to the convent, 
^ch tWir works crowded more and more with wonder- 
ing wdishippers. But in most it was to disburthen, as 
it were, thehr own hearts, to express in form and colour 
their own irrepressible feelings. They would have 
worked as passionately and laboriously if the picture 
had been enshrined, un visited, in their narrow cell. They 
worshipped their own works, not because they were their 
^ own, but because they spoke the language of their souls. 
They worshipped while they worked, worked that they 
might worship ; and works so conceived and so executed 
(directly the fetters of conventionalism were burst and 
cast aside, and the technical skill acquired) could not 
fail to inspire the adoration of all kindred and congenial 
minds Their pictures, in truth, were their religious 
offerings, made in single-minded zeal, with untiring toil, 
>vith patience never weaned or satisfied, h If these offer- 
ings had their meed of fame, if they raised the glory 
or enlarged the influence and so the wealth of the 
Order, the simple artists were probably the last who 
would detect within themselves that less generous and 
less disinterested motive. 

If the Dominicans were not inferior to the Franciscans 
in the generous encouragement of the art of painting, 
in its cultivation among their own brethren they attained 
higher fame. If Assisi took the lead, and almost all 
the best masters kindled its walls to life, the Dominican 
.convent in Florence miglit boast the w^orks of their own 

PrftABgeiico AngeUco. To judge from extant 

paintings, Angelico was the unsurpassed, if 
not unrivalled, model of what I presume to call the 
doistral school of painting. The perfect example of 
his inspiration as of his art was Fra Giovanni Angelico 
.«da Fiesole. Frk Angelico became a^ monk that he 
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might wordiip without distur^nce^ aud paint without 
reward. He .left all human passions behind him; his 
one passion was serene devotion, not without tenderness, 
but the tenderness of a saint rather than of a man*. 
Before he began to paint, he knelt in prayer; as he 
painted the sufferings of the Redeemer, he would break 
off in tears. No doubt, when he attained that expres* 
sion of calm, unearthly holiness which distinguishes his 
Angels or Saints, he stood partaking in their mystic 
ecstacy. He had nothing of the moroseness, the self- 
torture^ of the monk ; he does not seem, like latfir 
monastic painters iu Italy and Spain, to have delighted 
in the agony of the martyrdom ; it is the glorified, not 
the suffering, Saint which is his ideal. Of the world, 
it was human nature alone from which he had wrenched 
away his sympathies. He delights in brilliant colours ; 
the brightest green or the gayest hues in his trees and 
flowers; the richest reds and blues in his draperies, 
with a profusion of gold. Fra Angelico is the Mystic 
of painting, the contemplative Mystic, living in another 
world, having transmuted all that he remembers of this 
world into u. purer, holier being. But that which was 
his excellence was likewise his defect. It was spiri- 
tualism, exquisite and e-i.alting spiritualism, but it was 
too spiritual. Painting, which represents humanity, 
even in its highest, •holiest form, must still be human. 
With the passions, the sympathies and affections of 
Giovanni’s mind had almost died away. His child is 
not a child, he is a cherub. The Virgin and the Mother 
are not blended in perfect harmony and proportion ; the 
colder Virgin prevails; adoration has extinguished 
motherly lova Above all, the Redeemer fails in ali 
AngeUco’s pictures. Instead of the orthodox perfect 
God and perfect Man, by a singular heresy the humanity^ 
VOL. IX. 2 
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is BO effaced tibat, as the parg Divinity is unimaginable, 
and, unincamate, cannot be represented, both the form 
and the countenance are stiffened to a cold, unmeaning 
abstraction. It is neither the human nature with the 
infused majesty and mercy of the Godhead; nor the 
Godhead subdued into the gentleness and patience of 
humanity. The God-Man is neither God nor Man. 
Even in the celestial or beatified beings, angels or 
saints, exquisite, unrivalled as is their grace and beauty, 
the grace is not that of beings accustomed to the free 
tise of their limbs ; the beauty is not that of our atmo- 
sphere. Not merely do they want the breath of life, 
the motion of life, the warmth of life, they want the 
truth of life, and without truth there is no consummate 
ai*t. They have never really lived, never assumed the 
functions nor dwelt within the precincts of life. Paint- 
ing having acyiired in the cloister all thit unworldliness, 
this profound devotion, this refined spirituality, must 
emerge again into the world to blend and balance both, 
first in Francia and Perugino, up to the perfect Leonardo 
and Eaffaelle. Even the cloister in Fra Bartolomeo 
must take a wider flight ; it must paint man, it must 
humanise itself that it may represent man and demand 
the genuine admiration of man. It is without the walls 
of the cloister that painting finds its unrivalled votaries, 
achieves its most imperishable triumphs. 

Transalpine Painting is no less the faithful conser- 
SSmoand theaucicnt traditions. In the German 

Flemish art missals and books of devotion there is, tlirough- 
out the earlier period, the faithful maintenance of the 
older forms, rich grounds, splendid colours. The walls 
^ the older churches reveal paintings in which there is 
at least aspiration after higher things, some variety of 
jiesign, some incipient grace and nobleness of form. 
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The great hierarchical cities on the Bhino seem to take 
the lead William of Cologne and Master Stephen 
seem as if they would raise up rivals in Tebtonio to 
Italian art. Above all, at the close of this period, about 
contemporary with Angelico da Fiesole, the Flemish 
Van Eycks, if not by the invention, by the perfection 
of oil-painting, gave an impulse of which it is diflSinilt 
to calculate the importance. Those painters of the rich 
commercial cities of the Low Countries might seem as 
deeply devout in their conceptions as the cloistral 
school of Italy, yot more human as living among men, 
nobler in their grouping, nobler in their dresses and 
draperies; and already in their backgrounds antici- 
pating that truth and reality of landscape which was 
hereafter to distinguish tiieir country. In this the later 
Flemish painters rise as much above the Van Eycks as 
Leonardo and^Raffaelle above their predecessors. But 
at first Teutonic might seem as if it would vie for the 
palm of Christian painting.*^ 

The works of Nicolas V. in letters and in arts have 
ended our survey of these two great departments of 
Christian lUfiucnce, and summed up the account of 
Latin Christendom. The papacy of Nicolas V. closed 
the age of mediaeval letters ; it terminated, at least in 
Italy, if Brunelleschi had not already closed it, the reign 
of mediaeval architecture.® In painting, by his muni- 


" Hubert Van Eyck, born about have raised the majestic cupola ot 
1366, died 1426. John Van Eyck, Florence. ** Solo T intento suo era 
Dom abont 1400, (bed 1445. — See foi 1* architettuia che gia eia spenta, lico 
German Painting the Tianslation of j gli ordini antichi InorUf e non la yi?* 
Kugler, by Sii Ediuund Head. On the desca e harhara la quale moito ai usa^.i 
Van Eycks, Waagen's Dissertation. nel suo tempo. ♦ ♦ ♦ E aveva m se di|e 
* Two sentences of Vasari show the concetti graudissiroi * P uno era it tor- 
revolution arrived at and taught by nare a luce la buona architottura, ere- 
that great Architect, who boasted to dendo egli, ntrovandola imh lascmr-^ 

z 2 
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ficeiit patronage of that which was then the highest art^ 
bnt whjph was only the harbinger of nobler things to 
con^ the pontificate of Nicolas marked the transition 
period from the ancient to the modern world. 

But Nicolas V. was only a restorer, and a restorer 
not in the hierarchical character, of the mediaeval archi- 
tecture, That architecture had achieved its great works, 
Strasburg, all that was to rise, till the present day, of 
Cologne, Antwerp, Eheims, Bourges, Amiens, Chartres, 
St. Ouen at Eouen, Notre Dame at Paris, our own 
Westminster, York, Salisbury, Lincoln. This great art 
survived in its creative power, only as it were, at the 
-extremities of Latin Christendom. It had even passed 
its gorgeous epoch, called in France the Flamboyant; 
it was degenerating into luxury and wantonness ; it had 
begun to adorn for the sake of adornment. But Eome 
was still faithful to Eome ; her architecture would not 
condescend to Teutonic influence. That which is by 
some called Christian architecture, as has been said, 
was to the end almost a stranger in the city still acknow- 
ledged as the capital of Christendom.^ Eome at least, 
if not Italy, was still holding aloof from that which was 
the strength of Eome and of Latin Christendom— 
Medievalism ; Nicolas V., as it were, accomplished the 
divorce. In him Eome repudiated the whole of what 
are called the Dark Ages. Eomo began the revival 
which was to be in the end the ruin of her supremacy. 

Nicolas V., as Pope, as sovereign of Eome, as patron 
of letters and arts, stood, consciously perhaps, but with 


manco inemoria di se, che fatto si p. 265. 

flveva Cijnabue e Giotto; V altio di ^ It was in Rome that Brundleschi 
trovar modo, se e si potesse, a voltaie ** ritioyd le comiqi antiche, e 1* ordine 
la cupola di S. Mana del Fiore di Toscano, Corinthio, Donco, e lonico 
r ^rioie,** p. 207, edit. Milan. Compare aUe pi inuurieforinerestitiuti.''^ Vasari 
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a dim peroeption of the change, at the head of a 
aetiu It was fin epoch in Christian civilisation. To him 
the Pope might seem as destined for lon^ ages to rule 
the subject and tributary world ; the great monarchies^ 
the Empire, France, Spain, England, were yet to rise, 
each obedient or hostile to the Pope as might suit their 
policy. He could not foresee that the Pope, from the 
high autocrat over all, would become only one of the 
powers of Christendom. To 1>6 a sovereign Italian 
prince might appear necessary to his dignity, bis 
security. It was but in accordance with the course of 
things in Italy. Every iv here, except in stem oligar- 
chical Venice, in Milan, in Verona, in Ferrara, in 
Florence, princes had risen, or were arising, on the mins 
of the Eepublics, Viscontis, Sforzas, della Scalas, Estes, 
Medicis. Thomas of Sarzana (he took this name, he 
had no other, firom his native town), so obscure that his 
family was unknown, had no ancestry to glorify, no 
descendants whom he might be tempted to enrich or 
to ennoble. He had no prophetic fears that, as sove- 
reign princes, his successes? would yield to the inevitable 
temptation oi founding princely families at tho expense 
of the interests, of the estates and dominions of the 
Church. Not only was Ihe successor of St. Peter to be 
merged in the more ambitious politics of the world, but 
trammelled in the more mean and intricate politics of 
Italy. Almost from this time the names of the suc- 
cessive Popes may be traced in the annals of the cities 
and petty principalities of Italy, in the rolls of the 
estates of the (church, of which they have become lords^ 
in their magnificent palaces in Rome. Among those 
palaces there is but one, the Colonna, uliich boasts aA 
ancient name ; but few which bear not the name of a 
papal house. Too often among the Popes of the neit#^ 
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Century the character (and dark indeed uras that cha- 
racter) oi the Italian sovereign prince prevailed over 
that of the Pope- If his house was not perpetuated, it 
was solely from the indignant hostility and execration 
of mankind.* 

As to Nicolas V. Italy, or rather Latin Christianity, 
mainly owes her age of learning, as well as its fatal con- 
sequences to Borne and to Latin Christianity, so those 
consequences, in his honest ardour, he would be the last 
to jM’ognosticate or to foresee. It was the splendid vision 
of Nicolas V. that Christianity was to array herself in 
the spoils of the ancient world, and so maintain with 
more universal veneration her supremacy over the 

Bevivaiof humau mind. This, however, the revival of 
learning, was but one of the four great prin- 
ciples in slow, silent, irresistible operation in Western 
Christendom, mutually co-operative, blending with and 
strengthening each other, ominous of and preparing the 
great revolution of the next century. But to all these, 
signs at once and harbingers of the coming change, 
Nicolas could not but be blind ; for of these signs some 
were those which a Pope, himself so pious and so pros- 
perous, might refuse to see ; or, if not dazzled by his 
prosperity, too entirely absorbed in dangers of far other 
kind, the fall of Constantinople, the advance of the Turks 
on Western Christendom, might be-unable to see. This 
one danger, as it (so he might hope) would work re- 
formation in the startled Church, would bring the alie- 
nated world into close and obedient confederacy with 
her head. The Pope, like Urban of old, would take bis 
place at the head of the defmisive crusade. 

* PlUi n. alianatfld RadicoSuU, not to Kii firniily, but to hiii BAtire citjr 
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these pr^aciples, of th^ particular s^ins, the 
first was the frogrm qf the human intelkct, inevitable ^ 
the order of things, and resulting in a two-fold oppu^ 
nancy to the established dominion of the Church The 
first offspring of the expanding intelle ct was the long- 
felt, still growing impatience, intolerance of the oppres- 
sions and the abuses of the Papacy, of the Papal Court, 
and of the Papal religion. This impnticnce did not of 
necessity involve tlie rejec'tion of the doctrines of Latin 
Christianity. But it would no longer endure the enor- 
mous powers still asserted by the Popes over temporal 
sovereigns, the immunitu ? claimed bv the clergy as to 
their persons and ftom the common burthens of the 
State, the exorbitant taxation, the venality of Borne, 
above all, the Indulgences, With w^hich tlie Papal power 
in its decline seemed determined wantonly to insult the 
moral and religious sense of mankind. Long before 
Luther this abuse had rankled in the heart of Christen- 
dom. It was in ^ain for the Church to assert that, 
rightly understood, Indulgences only released from tem- 
poral penances ; that they were a commutation, a mer- 
ciful, lawfn^ ‘ommutation for such penances. The 
language of the promulgators and vendors of the Indul- 
gences, even of the Indulgences themselves, was, to the 
vulgar ear, the broad, plain, direct guarantee from the 
pains of purgatory, Jrom hell itself, for tens, hundreds, 
thousands of years ; a sweeping pardon for all sins com- 
mitted, a sweeping licence for sins to be committed ; 
and if this false construction, it might be, was perilous 
to the irreligious, this even seeming flagrant dissociation 
of morality from religion was no less revolting to the 
religious.*^ Nor was there as yet any general improv<|- 


^ Chauce/'s Pai doner u a sttdiing illuatiati^ji of the popular Botioo ac<i 
popular feebog in England. 
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iu the Hves of tho Gergy or of the Mo]iks9 which 
by lift axWul sanctity might rebuke the vulgar and 
natural interpretation of these Indulgences.' The an* 
tagonism of xhe more enlightened intellect to the doc* 
trittea of the mediaeval Church was slower, more -timid, 
more reluctant. It was as yet but doubt, suspicion, 
indifference ; the irreligious were content to be quietly 
irreligious; the religious had not as yet found in the 
plain Biblical doctrines that on which they could calmly 
and contentedly rest their faith. Eeligion had not risen 
to a purer spirituality to compensate for the loss of the 
materialistic worship of the dominant Church. The 
' conscience slinmk from the responsibility of taking 
cognisance of itself; the soul dared not work out its 
own salvation. The clergy slept on the brink of the 
precipice. So long as they were not openly opposed 
they thought all was safe. So long as unbelief in the 
whole of their system lurked quietly in men’s hearts, 
they cared not to inquire what was brooding in those 
inner depths. 

II. — The second omen at once and sign of change was 
Revival of the cultivation of classical learning. Letters 
Letters. almost at once ceased to be cloistral, hierar- 
chical, before long almost to be Christian. In Italy, 
indeed, the Pope had set himself at the head of tiris 
vast movement ; yet Florence vied with Rome. Cosmo 
de’ Medici was the rival of Nicolas V. But, notwith- 
standing the Pope’s position, the clergy rapidly ceased 


> The ixrefVagable testimony to the 
tuitrersal misinterpretation, the natu-> 
inevitable misinteipretation of the 
language of the Indulgences, tlie mis- 
ist^retation nveted on the minds of 
iBen by their profligate vendors, is the 


solemn, reiteiated lepudiation of those 
notions by Councils and by Popes. The 
definitions of the Council of Trent and 
of Pius V. had not been wanted, if 
the Chui ch docti me had the b^bei 
of mankind. 
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to be the eole md almost exclusive depositaries of 
The scholars might oondescend to hold canonries jjjir 
abbeys as means of maintenance, as honojars, or rewaraa 
(thus, long before, had Petrarch been endowed), but it 
was with the tacit understanding, or at least the almost 
unlimited enjoyment, of perfect freedom from ecclesiash 
tical control, so long as they did not avowedly enter on 
theological grounds, which they avoided rather from 
indifference and from growing contempt, than from 
respect. On every side were expanding new avenues of 
inquiry, new trains of thought : new models of composi- 
tion were offering them selves. All tended silently to 
impair the reverence for the ruling authorities. Men 
could not lab<3ur to write like Cicero and Cmsar without 
imbibing something of their spirit. The old ecclesiasti- 
cal Latin began to be repudiated as rude and barbarous. 
Scholasticisnoi had crushed itself with its own weight. 
When monks or fnars were the only men of letters, and 
monastic schools the only field in which intellect encoun- 
tered intellect, the huge tomes of Aquinas, and the 
more summary axioms of Peter Lombard, might absorb 
almost the wliolo active mind of Christendom. But 
Plato now drove out the Theologic Platonism, Aristotle 
the Aristotelism of the schools. The Platonism, indeed, 
of Marsilins Ficinus, taking its interpretation rather 
from Proclus and Plotinus and the Alexandrians, would 
hardly have offended Julian himself by any obtrusive 
display of Christianity. On his deathbed Cosmo de’ 
Medici is attended by Ficinus, who assures him of an* 
other life on the authority of Socrates, and* teaches lum 
resignation in the words of Plato, Xenocrates, and other 
Athenian sages. The cultivation of Greek was still 
more fatal to Latin domination. Even the.fafuiliar 
study of the Greek Fathers (as far as an imposing ritud] 
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and tbe rndnastic spirit consistent with those of the 
Chnr<^) was altogether alien to the scholasticism 
dominant , in Latin Theology. They knew nothing of 
the Latin supremacy, nothing of the rigid form, which 
manf of its doctrines, as of Transubstantiation, had 
assumed. Greek revealed a whole religious world, 
extraneous to and in many respects oppugnant to Latin 
Christianity. But the most fatal result was the revela- 
tion of the Greek Testament, necessarily followed by 
that of the Hebrew Scriptures, and the dawn of a wider 
Biblical Criticism. The proposal of a new translation 
of the Scriptures at once disenthroned the Vulgate 
from its absolute exclusive authority. It could not but 
admit the Greek, and then the Hebrew, as its rival, 
as its superior in antiquity. Biblical Criticism once 
begun, the old voluminous authoritative interpreters, De 
Lyray Turrecremata, and the rest, werei thrown into 
obscurity. Erasmus was sure to come ; with Erasmus 
a more simple, clear, popular interpretation of the 
divine word.’' The mystic and allegoric comment on 
the Scriptures, on which rested wholly some of the 
boldest assertions of Latin Christianity, fell away at 
once before his closer, more literal, more grammatical 
study of the Text. At all events, the Vulgate receded, 
and with the Vulgate Latin Christianity began to with- 
draw into a separate sphere ; it ceased to be the sole, 
universal religion of Western Christendom. 

III. — The growth of the modem languages not merely 
Modem veruacular moans of communication, but 

Languages Vehicles of letters, of poetry, of oratory, 

of 'history, of preaching, at length of national documents, 

t 

^ The PaniphnflM and Notes of We most remember that it was almost 
Erasmus, in mj judgement, was the l^lly adopted by the Ghonh of £t^ 
important Book even of his day. land. 
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gtill later of law,^and of science) threw back Itatm more 
and more ii\to a learned dialect. It was relegated into 
the study of the scholar, into books in^ded for the 
intercommunication only of the learned, and/or a certain 
time for the negotiations and treaties of remote kingdoms^ 
who were forced tp^ioet on some common ground. It 
is curious that in Italy the revival of classical learning 
for a time crushed the native literalurt-, or at least re- 
tarded its progress. From Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
to Ariosto and Machiavelli, excepting some historians, 
Malespina, Dino Cornpagni, Villani, there is almost total 
silence : silence, at least, unbroken by any powerful voice 
Nor did the liberal patronage of Nicolas V. call forth 
one work of lasting celebrity in the native tongue. The 
connexion of the development of the Transalpine, more 
espec’ially the Teutonic languages, has been already 
examined mofe at length. H(‘re it may suffice to resume, 
that the vernacular translation of the Bible was an 
inevitable result of the perfection of those tongues* In 
G^rmaigr and in England tliat translation tended most 
materiaHy, by fixing a standard m geneial of vigorous, 
noble, poe^'V, yet idiomatic language, to hasten and to 
perpetuate the change. It was natural that as soon as a 
nation had any books of its own, it should seek to have 
the Book of Books. The Church, indeed, trembling for 
the supremacy of lier own Vulgate, and having witnessed 
the fatal perils of such Translations in the successes of 
all the earlier Dissidents, was perplexed and wavered in 
her policy. Now she thundered out her awful prohibition ; 
now endeavoured herself to supply the want winch 
would not remain unsatisfied, by a s^er and a sanctioned 
version. But the mind of man could not wait on h^ 
hesitating movements.* The free, bold, untrapamelled 
version had possession of the national mind and naticnaj 
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language; it had become the uideniable patrimony of 
the people, the standard of the language. 

IV.— Just a^ this period the two great final Eeformers, 
Prttttiagand the*inventor of printing and the manufacturer 
of paper, had not only commenced, but per- 
fected at once their harmonious inventions. Books, from 
dow, toilsome, costly productions, became cheap, were 
multiplied with rapidity which seemed like magic, and 
- were accessible to thousands to whom manuscripts were 
utterly unapproachable. The power, the desire, increased 
with the facility of reading. Theology, from an abstruse 
recondite science, the exclusive possession of an Order, 
became popular ; it was, ere long, the general study, the 
general passion. The Preacher was not sought the less 
on account of this vast extension of his influence. His 
eloquent words were no longer limited by the walls of 
a Church, or the power of a human voice ; they were 
echoed, perpetuated, promulgated over a kingdom, over 
a continent. The fiery Preacher became a pamphleteer; 
he addressed a whole realm ; he addressed mankind, 
It was no longer necessary that man should act directly 
upon man ; that the flock should derive their whole 
knowledge from their Pastor, the individual Christian 
from his ghostly adviser. The man might find satisfac- 
tion for his doubts, guidance for his thoughts, excitement 
for his piety in his own chamber from the silent pages 
of the theological treatise. To many the Book became 
the Preacher, the Instructor, even the Confessor. The 
conscience began to claim the privilege, the right, of 
granting absolution to itself. All this, of course, at first 
timidly, intermittingly, with many compunctious returns 
to the deserted fold. The Hierarchy endeavoured to 
seize and bind down to their own service these unruly 
^wers. Their presses at Venice, at Florence, at Bom^ 
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displayed the neiv^ait in its highest magnificence ; but it. 
was not the aple|idid volume, the bold and majestic type,' 
the industrious editorial caref which workpd downwa^s 
into the depths of society ; it was the coarse, rude, brown 
sheet ; the ill-cut German type ; the brief, sententious, 
plain tract which escaped all vigilance, and so sunk un- 
traced, unanswered, unconfuted, into the eager mind of 
awakening man. The sternest vigilance might be exer- 
cised by the Argus-eyes of the still ubiquitous Clergy. 
The most solemn condemnations, the most awful pro- 
hibitions might be issued; yet from the birthday of 
printing, their sole exclusive authority over the mind of 
man was gone. That they rallied and resumed so much 
power ; that they had the wisdom and the skill to seiie 
upon the education of mankind, and to seal up again the 
outburstmg springs of knowledge and free examination, 
is a mighty marvel. Though from the rivals, the oppo- 
nents, the foes, the subjugators of the great Temporal 
Despots, they became, by their yet powerf‘ul hold on the 
conscience, and by their common interests in keeping 
mankind in slavery, their allies, their ministers, their 
rulers; yci., iioiu that hour, the Popes must encounter 
more dangerous, pertinacious, unconquerable antagonists 
than the Hohenstaufens and Bavarians, the Henrys and 
Frederickp of old. The sacerdotal caste must recede 
from authority to Influence. Here they would mingle 
into the general mass of society, assimilate themselves 
to the bulk of mankind, become citizens, subjects, fathers 
of families, and fulfilling the common duties and rela^ 
tions of life, work more profoundly beneficial, moral, and 
religious efiects. There they would still stand in a great 
degree apart, as a sepai*ate, unmingling order, yet submit 
to public'opinion, if exercising control, themselves under 
strong control. This great part of the sacerdotal ord^ 
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at a muHL later period was to be stripped with mder 
and more remorseless hands of their power, their miik, 
rtieir weaiith;.they were to be thrust down from their 
high piaces; to become stipendiaries of the state. Their 
great strength, Monasticism, in some kingdoms was to 
be abolished by law, which they could not resist ; or it 
was only tolerated as useful to the education, and to th,e 
charitable necessities of mankind ; almost everywhere it 
sunk into desuetude, or lingered as the last earthly resort 
of the world-weary and despondent, the refuge of a rare 
fanaticism, which now excites wonder rather than wide- 
spread emulation. From Nicolas V., seated, as it were, 
on its last summit, the Papal power, the Hierarchical 
system, commences its visible decline. Latin Christianity 
Iiad to cede a large portion of its realms, which became 
the more flourishing, prosperous, intellectual portion of 
the world, to Teutonic Christianity. It hrd hereafter to 
undergo more fierce and fiery trials. But whatever may 
.be its future doom, one thing may be asserted without 
fear, it can never again be the universal Christianity of 
tlie West. 

I pretend not to foretell the future of Christianity . 
but whosoever believes in its perpetuity (and to disbe- 
lieve it were treason against its Divine Author, apostacy 
from his faith) must suppose that, by some providential 
law, it must adapt itself, as it has •adapted itself with 
such wonderful versatility, but with a faithful conser- 
vation of its inner vital spirit, to all vicissitudes and 
phases of man’s social, moral, intellectual being. There 
is. no need to discuss a recent theory (of M. Comte) that 
man is to become all intellect ; and that religion, resid- 
ing rather in the imagination, the affections, and the 
conscience, is to wither away, and cede the whole 
jiomiuion over mankind to what is called “positive 
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philiwpli;.’* I We no more faiHi in the mathematical 
milienniam nf M. Comte (at all events we hate centliriea 
enough to wait for it) than in the religious millenninm 
of some Judaising Christians. 

Latin Christianity or Papal Christianity (which is 
Latin Christianity in its full development), whatever it 
may be called with least ofFenoe, hj.8 not only ceased to 
be, it can never again be, the exclusive, the paramount, 
assuredly not the universal religion of enlightened men. 
The more advanced the civilisation, no doubt, in a cer- 
tain sense, the more need of Christianity. All restrictive 
views, therefore, of Christianity, especially if such 
Christianity be at issue with the moral sense and with 
the progressive reason of man, are urged with perilous 
and fearful responsibility. Better Christianity vague in 
creed, defective in polity, than no Chiistianity. If Latin 
Christianity were to bo the one perpetual, immutable, 
unalterable code, how much of the world would still be 
o]3cnly, how much secretly without religion? Even in 
what we may call the liatin world, to how large a part 
is Latin Christianity w'hat the religion of old Home was 
in the days of Caesar and Cicero, an object of traditionary 
and prudential respect, of vast political importance, an 
edifice of which men fear to see the ruin, yet have no 
inward sense of its foundation in truth? On more reli- 
gious minds it wifi doubtless maintain its hold as a 
religion of authority — a religion of outward form— an 
objective religion, and so possessing inexhaustible powers 
of awakening religious emotion. As a religion of aiutho- 
rity, as an objective religion, as an emotional religion, it 
may draw within its pale proselytes of congenial minds 
from a more vague, more subjective, more rational faitfi. 
As a religion of authority it spares the soul from the 
pain of thought, from the harassing doubt, the despond* 
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not only overawe weak, but offer an indescribable 
oonsdlation — a rest, a repose, which seems at least to be 
peace. Independence of thought, which to some is their 
holiest birthright, their most glorious privilege, their 
sternest duty, is to others the profoundest misery, the 
heaviest burthen, the responsibility from which they 
would shrink with the deepest awe, which they would 
plunge into any abyss to avoid. What relief to devolve 
upon another the oppressive question of our eternal 
destiny I 

As an objective religion, a materialistic religion, a 
religion which addresses itself to the senses of man, 
Latin Christianity has no less great and enduring power. 
To how many is there no reality without bodily form, 
without at least the outline, the symbol suggestive of 
bodily forml With the vulgar at leastj it does not 
rebuke the rudest, coarsest superstition ; for the more 
educated, the symbol refines itself almost to spirituality. 

With a large part of mankind, a far larger no doubt 
of womankind, whose sensibilities are in general more 
quick and intense than the reasoning faculties, Christian 
emotion will still either be the whole of religion, or the 
measure, and the test of religion. Doubtless some 
primary elements of religion seem intuitive, and are 
anterior to, or rise without the consciousness of any 
reasoning process, whose office it is to confirm and 
strengthen them — the existence of God and of the 
Infinite, Divine Providence, the religious sense of right 
and wrong, retribution; more or less vaguely the 
immortality of the soul. Other doctrines will ever be 
e^umed to be as eternal and immutable. With regard 
to these, the religious sentiment, which lives upon 
religious emotion, will be as reluctant to appeal to the 
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fllow^ cold verdict of tibe jtidgemeni Their evideocf^ is 
their power of awakening, keeping alive, and rend#iiig 
mote intense the feeling, the passion of re\erenCe, of 
adoration, of awe and love. To question them is impiety ; 
to examine them perilous imprudence ; to reject them 
misery, the most dreary privation. Emotional religion 
-^and how large a part of the religion of mankind is 
emotional ! — refuses any appeal from itself. 

Latin Christianity, too, will continue to have a firmer 
hold on the nations of l^atin descent; of those whose 
languages have a dominf*,nt affinity with the Latin. It 
is not even clear whether it may not ha\e some secret 
charm for those instructed in Latin ; at all events, with 
them the religious language of Latin Christianity being 
more intelligible, hardly more than an antiquated and 
sacred dialect of their own, will not so peremptorily 
demand its transference into the popular and vernacular 
tongue. 

But that which is the strength of Latin Christianity 
ill some regions, in some periods, with some races, with 
some individual luiiids, is m other lands, times, nations, 
and minds its fatal, irremediable jirinciple of decay and 
dissolution ; and must become more so with the advance- 
ment of mankind in knowledge, especially in historical 
knowledge. That authority which is here a sacred, 
revered despotism, is there an usurpation, an intolerable 
tyranny. The I'eutonic mind never entirely threw off 
its innate independence. The long feuds of the Empire 
and the Papacy were but a rude and premature attempt 
at emancipation from a yoke to which Borne had sub- 
mitted her conqueror. Had the Emperors not striven 
for the mastery of the Latin world, had they stood alcxf* 
from Italy, even then the issue might have been different, 
A Teutonic Emjjeror had been a more f6rmidal>lc ante* 

VOL. nc. * 2 a 
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gonist I^Qt it is not the anihoiity of the Pope alone^ 
but that fif the sacerdotal <)rder, against which there is 
a deefi^ irresi^ble insurrection in the Teutonic mind# 
Men ^ve be^n to doubt, men are under the incapacity 
nf believing, men have ceased to believe, the absolutely 
indispensable necessity of the intervention of any one of 
their fellow-creatures between themselves and the mercy 
of God. They cannot admit that the secret of their 
eternal destination is undeniably confided to another ; 
that they must walk not by the light of their own ooifc- 
science, but by foreign guidance ; that the Cler^ are 
more than messengers with a mission to keep up; by 
constant reiteration, the truths of the Gospel, to be pre» 
pared by special study for the interpretation of the 
sacred writings, to minister in the simpler ordinances 
of religion; that they have absolute pow^r**to release 
from sins ; without omniscience to act . i% the place 
of the Omniscient. This, which, however disguised or 
softened off, is the doctrine of Latin, of mediaeval, of 
Papal Christianity, has become offensive, presumptuous; 
to the less serious, ludicrous. Of course, as the relative 
position of the Clergy, once the sole masters of almost 
all intellectual knowledge, law, history, philosophy, has 
totally changed, their lofty pretensions jar more strongly 
against the common sense of man. Even the interpret 
tation of the sacred writings is no secret and esoteric 
doctrine, no mystery of which they are tie sole and 
exclusive hierophants. * 

Toleration, in truth— toleration, which is utterly 
irreconcileable with the theory of Latin Christianity-* 
has been forced mto the mind and heart of Christendom, 
even among many whose soK^dled immutable creed is 
in its imvocable words as intolerant as ever. What 
fas proclaimed boldly, n^edly, without reserve^ witboot 
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9SI mankind^ ib iu>w« in a large part of the eiviliai^ 
worlds hardly asserted except in the heat of contrpversy, 
or from a gallant resolution not to shrink from logical 
consequences. Wherever publicly avowed or maintained, 
it is thought but an odious adherence to ignorant bigotr}% 
It is believed by a still-diminishing few that Priest, 
Cardinal, Pope has the power of irrevocably pre-deolar^ 
ing the doom of his fellow men. Though the Latin 
Church-language may maintain its unmitigated severity, 
it is eluded by some admitted reservation, some impli^ 
condition utterly at variance with the peremptory tone 
of the old anathema. Excommunication is obsolete ; the 
interdict on a nation has nnt been heard for centuries $ 
even the proscription of books is an idle protest 

The subjective, more purely internal, less demonstra- 
tive character# of Teutonic religion is equally impatient 
of the more distinct and definite, and rigid objectiveness 
of Latin Christianity. That which seems to lead the 
Southern up to heaven, the regular intermediate ascend- 
ing hosts of Saints, Martyrs, Apostles, tlie Virgin, to the 
contemplative Teuton obscures and intercepts his awful, 
intuitive sense of the Grodhead, unspiritualises his Deity, 
whom he can no longer worship as pure Spirit. To him 
it is the very vagueness, vastness, incomprehensibility of 
his conception of the Godhead which proclaims its reality. 
If' here God must be seen on the altar in a materialised 
form, at oncp visible and invisible; if God must be 
working a perpetual miracle ; if the passive spirit must 
await the descent of the Godhead in some sensible sign 
or symbol there, on the other hand (especially as the 
laws of nature become better known and more familidf, 
and what of old seemed arbitrary variable age|^cies are 
become manifest laws), the Deity as it were recedes intg 

2 A 2 
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more^imi^ixtachat)!^ maj^y* It may iivioed Bubtiiise 
itself into a metaphymcal First Cause, may. expand inte 
a,dim Pantheism, but with the religious his rdigion 
st£B rests in a wise and sublime and revered' system of 
Providential government which implies the Divine Peiv 
sonality. 

Latin, the more objective faith, tends to materialism, 
to servility, to blind obedience or blind guidance, to the 
tacit abrogation, if not the repudiation, of the moral 
influence by the undue elevation of the dogmatic and 
ritual part. It is prone to become, as it has become, 
Paganism with Christian images, symbols, and terms ; it 
has, in its consummate state, altogether set itself above^ 
and apart from Christian, from universal morality^pand 
made what are called works of faith the whole of reli^on; 
the religion of the murderer, who, if while he sheathes 
his dagger in the lieart of his victim, he djes homage to 
an image of the Virgin, is still religious;™ the religion 
of the tyrant, who, if he retires in Lent to sackcloth and 
ashes, may live the rest of the year in promiscuous con- 
cubinage, and slaughter his subjects by thousands. So 
Teutonic Christianity, more self-depending, more self- 
guided, more self-wrought-out, is not without its peculiar 
dangers. It may become self-sufficient, unwarrantably 
arrogant, impatient not merely of control, but of all 
subordination, incapable of just self-estimation. It will 
have a tendency to isolate the man, either within himself 
or as a member of a narrow sect, with all the evils of 
sectarianism. Hind zeal, obstinate self-reliance, or rather 
self-adoration, hatred, contempt of others, moroseness, 
exclusiveness, fanaticism, undue appreciation of small 


■» Read what Mr. Oolendge used to call the sublime of Romatt Catholic 
4othioodattiam. Calderon. Derociem de la Cruz. 
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of that m<mi aad raligioua perfection of man which i$ 
Giristianity ; it will appeal to conscious diiect influences 
of Divine Grace with as much confldence, and as Utile 
discrimination or judgement, as the Latin to that through 
the intermediate hierarchy and ritual of the Churcli. 

Its intellectual faith will be more robust ; nor will its 
emotional be less profound and intense. But the strength 
of its intellectual faith (and herein is at once its glory 
and "its danger) will know no limits to its daring specula- 
tion. How far Teutonic Christianity may in some parts 
already have gone almost or absolutely beyond the pale 
of Christianity, how far it may have lost itself in its 
unrebuked wanderings, posterity only will know. What 
distinctness of conception, what precision of language, 
may be indispensable to true faith ; what part of the 
ancient dogn^tic system may be allowed silently to fall 
into disuse, as at least superfluous, and as beyond the 
proper range of human thought and human language ; 
how far the Sacred records may, without real peril to 
their trutli, bo subjected to closer investigation ; to what 
wider interpretation, especially of the Semitic portion, 
those records may submit, and wisely submit, in order 
to harmonise them with the irrefutable conclusions of 
science; how far the Eastern veil of allegory which 
hangs over their truth may be lifted or torn away to 
show their unshadowed essence; how far the poetic 
vehicle through which truth is conveyed may be gently 
severed from the truth ; — all this must be left to the 
future historian of our religion. As it is my own con- 
fident belief that the words of Christ, and his words 
alone (the primal, indefeasible truths of Christianity), 
shall not pass away so I cannot presume to say tW 
men may not attain to a clearer, at the same time more 
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fiill,%omprehe&siy6| and balanced ednse of tbo6e wocd% 
than has as yet been generally received in the Ohristiaii 
world. As aU else is transient and mutable, these only 
eternal and universal, assuredly, whatever light may be 
thrown on the mental constitution of man, even on the 
constitution of nature, and the laws which govern the 
world, will be concentered so as to give a more penetrat- 
ing vision of those undying truths. Teutonic Christianity 
(and this seems to be its mission and privilege), however 
nearly in its more perfect form it may already have 
approximated, may approximate still more closely to 
the absolute and perfect faith of Christ ; it may discover 
and establish the sublime unison of religion and reason ; 
keep in tone the triple-chorded harmony of faith, holi- 
ness, and charity; assert its own full freedom, know 
the bounds of that freedom, respect the freedom of 
others. Christianity may yet have to exercise a far 
wider, even if more silent and untraceablw influence, 
through its primary, all-pervading prmcijAes, on the 
civilisation of mankunL 
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Augustine, his mission to Britain, li. 
124, 229 His meeting with Ethel- 
bert, 230. Bishop of Canterbury, 
230. His dispute with British 
clergy, 233. Hu establuhment at 
Canterbury, 234. 

Auoustinianism coincides with sacer* 
dotal system, 1. 149* On trans- 
mission of original sin, 150. Suxular 
to Manicheism, 152. Exalts celi- 
bacy, 152. 

Augustus, title of Rienzi, vii. 483 , 

Avicenna, ix. no, 117. 

Avignon, Pope Clement V. at, vii, 
280 Consistory at, 285. Its po- 
litical situation, 334. B^mes seat 
of popedom, 339 Couit of, under 
Clement VI., 451 ^ Irnmors^ty aV 
452 Sold to Pope, 4 & 3 . Con- 
sibtoiy of, vm. 2. Conclave it, its 
statutes, 4. Papal lesidence at, Con- 
cluded, 31. Siege of, 88. 

A VITUS, Bishop of Vienne, adheres to 
Clovis, 1. 35 3. Hu confeirance wiHi 
Gundebald, 354. 

Aussitz, battle of; viu. 343, 

Autharis, king of Lombards, hu wars 
with the Frt^, ii. 133. Overruns 
Italy, 133, His death, 134 note. 

Autocracy, Papal, growth of, v, 168, 

Azevedo, Bishop of Osma, vi. X2. 

Babylon, name applied to Rome^ vu. 
551 . 372 * 

* Babylonish captivity * ended, viii. 
31. > 

Bacon, Lord, ix. 158. 

Bacon, Roger, ix. 152. At Oxford, 
143 His studies, 154. Perse- 
cuted by Nicolas IV., 155. Dedi- 
cates work to Clement IV., 156. 
Hm astrology, 157. His scumui 
and discoveries, 159. * 
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BAOMS, 

BadbIbk, John, bntnedi vSL 2i$, 
BAIiDwnr, Counf clf Flanduw, joins 
th« crtuade, v. 331. At Zain, 343* 
Eiiuperor of Cti^tantinoplo, 347. 
His address to Pope, 35$. His 

o^ptiYitf, 364. 

Ball, John, yin. x86. 

Balthasak Cossa. See John XXIII. 
BaMbebo, Diet at, y. 2 2 2. Its answer 
to Pope Innocent III., 223. 
BanEebs, Italian, vu. 5 7. 
Bajxnerets, at Rome, viii. 79. 
Baftism, infant, question of, v. 384. 

Compulsory, ix. 226. 

Baftistebies, iz. 290. 

Barbaric codes, affected by Chns- 
tianity, 11. 3. Weie national, 3^;. 
Rights of persons under, 47. Oa 
slavery, 47. On slaves* mairugcs, 
48. On the slaying of slaves, 50 
On runaway slaves, 5 1. On adul> 
tery«and divorce^ 5 3. On property 
—-on’ church pioperty, 54. Against 
heresy — against wihhciaft, 61. 
Babbabossa, Frederick. See Frede- 
lick Baibaiossd. 

Babbiano, Albei ic, viii. 5 3. Be<>i^es 
Nooera, 59, Luters papal ecivicc*, 

82. 

Baboli, assembly of, vi. 114. 

Barons, English, commence resist- 
ance to King John, v. 289. De- 
mand charter of Henry 1 ., 293. 
Extort ^lagna Charta, 295. Pope 
Innocent’s letter to, 2 ^ 6 , Excom- 
municated, 299. 

BARONk, Roman, submit to Rienzi, 
vu. 478. Are seized and pardoned, 

491* 

Babsumas the monk, at Synod of 
Ephesus, 1. 261. At Council of 
Chaicedon, 369. His factious oon- 
dnct m exile, 391. 

Bartholomew of Carcassonne, v. 465 . 
Basil the Macedonian, murders Mi- 
ohadi III.> and becomes Bmpeior, 


BEQKST. 

iii.'i67, CaUtaCotuieU at CohSliii- 
tinople, and <^>osea Bishop 
167. Restores him and dies, 

Basiuoas, IX. 273, 278. 

BA8iLT8Crs usurps Empire— favours 
Eutychianism— resistance to, i. 294. 
His fall, 296. 

Basle, Council of, summoned by Mar- 
tm V., viu. 331. Ambassadors 
from, 351. Bight of voting at, 35 z. 
Inhibited by Engenius IV., 354. 
Acknowledged by Pope, 356. As- 
sells supiemacy, 360. Eminent 
d^uties at, 360. Bohemians at, 
301. Pioposes reform of clergy, 
363. Dispute in, 368. Summons 
Pope and Cardinals, 369. Declares 
suspension of Pope, 3 70. Equips a 
fleet, 373. Indiflerenoe to, 388. 
Jealousy ot Pope, 402. Quarreb ii, 
402. Declares deposition of Pope, 
405. Appoints a Conclave, 407. 
Elects Felix V., 408. Dissolved, 
450. 

Batiiildis, Queen, li. 435. 

Beatific vision, question of, vii. 431, 

BEAfRiOE, mairied to Otho IV., v. 
340. Hei death, 340. 

Beaufort, Cardinal, at Constance, 
viii. 328. Leads ctusade against 
Hussites, 329, 344. His death, 
330. 

Bec, Abbey of, its ongm, iv, 338. 
Ite great thuiohmen, v. 13. 

Becret, his ciiardcter, v. 2Z. Legend 
of his paientage, 23, His birth and 
education, 25. At Rome, 27. Ap- 
powted Chancellor, 29. His power, 
30. Ambassador to Pans, hu 
splendour, 31. Elected Archbishq), 
36. His change of manner, 38, 
Resigns chancelloiship, 39.' Attends 
Council of Touiv, 40. Quarrels 
with Henry 11 ., 41, 42, 44. 
lousy of, 46. ,At Pailiamen^of 
Westminster, 47. Swears to Con- 
sritutions of Clarendw. 49. Refuses 
to seal them, 52. IlgB 





•dtb bj Pope, 52» Attempto to £y 
6 om kingdom, 54. Breaks bis 
aaftbf 54# Cit^ before Council of 
, Horih^pton and fined, 56. Con- 
temned for peijuiy, 61. His fiight, 

‘ ‘€4. Adventures, 65. Reception of, 
in France^ 70. At Ponti^y, 73. 
Cites tbe King, 77. Invested with 
legatine power, 78. At Vezelay, 
79« Excommunicates Henry’s ad- 
barents, 80. At Sens, 82. Con- 
, troversy with English clergy, 83. 

I Ibslettei to Pope, 85. His quaiiel 
with Papal legatm, 89, 91. His 
, indignation, 92, Letter to the 
Cat^nals, 93. At Montmirad, 94. 
His attempted tieaty with Henry 
joi. Places England under 
interdict, 104. King’s pioclama- 
tion against, 107* His lettei to his 
suffragans, 108. Anger against the 
Pope, no. Reconciliation with 
King, 112. Meets Henry at Touis, 
rt5« Resistance to his restoration, 
116. Lands at Sandwich, iiB. 
Refuses absolution to Bishops, X19. 
Annoyedby his enemies, 120. Angiy 
interview with the four kmghts, 
123. Muidered, 126. Miracles, 
126. Saint and mailyi — King 
Henry’s penance at tomb of, 129. 
Was martyr for cleiical immunity, 
13 1, Verdict of posterity upon, 

13a. 

Bede, ii. 272, His learning and 

theology, 273 His science, 274. 

Belisabiui, conqueis Afiica, 1. 425. 

Enters Rome, 431. 

BBNXDldf L, Pope, 1. 445* 

Benedict II., Pope, u. 334. 
Benedict IIL, Pope, ui. 153. 
Benedict IV., Pepe, m. 284. 
Benedict V., Pope, lu. 313. De- 
posed by Ot^ 1., banished, and dies 
at Hamburg, 313. 

Bel, edict VI., Pope, murdered by 
Bonifacio, ui. 317. 

Benbdiot VIL, Pope, m. 317. 
l^pfBOlPT VIU., Pope^ JiL 352. 


Crowns Henry II., 352. His vto 
tones over Saracens, 353, 354. 

Benedict IX.^Pope, a boy, his vioea, 
m. 357. Sells the Papacy, 358. 
Reclaims it, 360. Deposed by Henry 
III., 361. His return and flight, 
365- 

Benedict X., Pope, elected by Ronuto 
party, 111. 422. His fiigbt, 423, 
Degradation and death, 424. 

Benedict XL, bis prudence, vu, 157. 
Absolves Philip the Fair, 159, 
stoies the Colonnas, 160. His 
death, 165. Alleged to have been 
poisoned, 165. 

Benedict XII , bis election and first 
measuies, vii. 437. Builds palace 
at Avignon, 439. Negotiates with 
Louis of Bavaria, 439, 440. His 
answer to Philip of Valois, 447, 
His reforms and character, 448. 

BENEDicr XIII., vm. 77. Called 
on to renounce Papacy, 83. His 
countei -project, 04. His obstinato 
lefusal, 87. l^sieged m hw palace, 
88. His imprisonment and escape, 
90. His embassy to Boqj&oe IX., 
92. Letter to Gregory XII., 99, 
In Italy, Z02. Excommunicates 
French King, 106. His flight, 107. 
In Spam, 108. His Council at Per- 
pignan, III. Declared deposed at 
Pisa, 1 1 7. His deputies at Con- 
stance, 236. His firmness, 308. 
His death, 308. 

Benedict Biscop, companion of Wil- 
frid, 11. 25 1. Builds monastery at 
Wearmouth—imports pamtings and 
MSS., 259. 

Benedict, Caixlinal, L^ate to Con- 
stantinople, y. 363. Hib settlement 
of Latin Church, 364. 

Benedict, St., of Nursia, ii. 80. His 
age favourable to rnonasticism, 8r. 
His birth and parentage, 82. Mira- 
culous accounts of his youth, 83* 
84. His temptations, 85. His 
fame— -his monasteries at Subiaeo, 
86. Plotted against by Floreiiflw 







,07. RenaoveB ^ l|oii|e <pa9ino-~> 
^ nii«f $7. *£pjom$ labour, 88. 
His Tuionit^ 91^ Hu mteiriew with 
TotUa, 9X. Hia death, 93. 

BeNEDiGTiNiB coDventa, their rapid 
Spread m Italy, lu 93. In France, 
94. In England, 95* 

BeV£DICTJN£ 8 in England, iv. 38. 

Bibnefices, sale of, viii. 7^ 

Benbveeto^ admits Leo IX., 111. 404. 
Battle of, VI, 372. Sack of, 373. 

BSKZO, ui. 450. His influence at 
llloiP<» and invectives against Hilde- 
bnind, 451, 453. 

Berenoae, Maiqms of hTea, m ^o 3 . 
King of Italy, 303, 307. Taken 
prisoner by Otho I., 312. 

Berengar, Duke of Friuli, ni. 33 <. 
Defeated by Guido, 236. His war 
with Louis of Piovencp, 286, 
Crowned Emperoi at Rome, 391. 
Murdered, 294. 

Berengar of ToAps, a pupil of En* 
gena, 111. 388. Hia opinions on 
the Real Presence, 389. At council 
of Vercelli, 392. Condemned by 
council of Pans — submits, 393, 
His lecantntion — re^okes it, 427, 
renews question of Transubstaniia- 
tion, iv ,iC Acquitted by Gre- 
gory VIL, 1 18. 

BerENOARIA, Queen of Leon, v. 307. 

BerENGER de Talon, vii. 375. 

Bern ABO \ isconti, lus cnmea, vin. 1$, 

Bernard, S., iv, 301. Hi& youth, 
309. At Citeaux, 310, Founds 
Clairvaux, 312^ His miracles, 313. 
Embraces cause of Innocent IL, 
313-321, Jealous of Abelaid, 353. 
Opposes him at Sens, 358, His 
letter to Innocent II,, 361. Peise- 
Cutes Arnold of Brescia, 380. His 
TOwer over Eugemus 111 ,, 387. 
interferes in archbishopiic of Yoik, 
390. Preaches the crusade, 393. 
J^rraades Louis Vli. and Emperor 
ponnKl to take the CrciM| 394. 


Protects Jews, 396, His crqisde 
fails, 397. His death, 3 99, Sftnoaa 
heresies in the south of Fkaoee, t. 
388. His conquest {lansitory, 389, 
406. His addrsss to Temping vu. 
183, Hymns ascribed to, is. X7i 
note. ^ 

Bernard, Count de Foix, v, 443* 

Bernard de Goth, See Clement V. 

Bernhard, grandson 0^ Chailema^, 
lu. no. King in Italy, X14. Hjs 
unsuccessful rebellion, X20; and 
death, 121. 

Blrnuard, Duke Of Septimania, in. 
129. His flight, 130; and return, 
133 - 

Bertha, a Frankish princess, li. 228. 
Queen of Ethel bert, 228, 229. 

Bertha, wife of Adalbeit of Tuscany, 
ui 286. Her ambitious intngnc^ 
286 

Berthold, Regent of Naples, vi. 279. 
His weakuesn, 281 ; and treachery, 
282. 

Bertholdt of Winterthur, his preach* 
mg, IX. 254. 

BESAN90N, diet at, IV. 418* 

Blssarion of Nicca, viii. 390, 393, 
Caidinal, 471. 

Beziers, siege of, v, 428. 

Beziers, Visiount of, his defence of 
Caicdssonne, v. 429. Dies in |>rison, 

431. 

Bianca Lancia, mistiess of Frcdenck 

II., VI 99. 

Bible, Hebrew, ix. 346. Interpreta- 
tion of, 357. Versions of:-— Vul- 
gate, 1. 95, Gothic, 347. Mora- 
vian, 111. 256. Provenqal, v. 397. 
Wyclifie's, viii, 183 ; ix. 244, 347 - 
New, Tiii. 473. German, ix. 227, 

Biblical Anti^acerdotabstSi v« 391# 
Criticism, IX. 345. 

Biobdo, chief of Condottieriy vmu 
Assassinatea, 79.' 

BiRiNcs, flmt Bishop,^ ef*Baraliest«r 
ii» 242* 
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aoirton. 

under Teutond, become xftHr- 
like, i« 569. Their mixed character, 
369^ Grow into a eemrate order, 

^ 170* Under JoeUnien^s code, 11. 9 
vrdered to inspect prisons — to sup- 
press gaining, 32. How elected, 
41. Tbeir municipal authonty, 4^ 
Their power, 68. Appointed by 
Emperor, 111. 92. 

Bishops, English, in civil war of Ste- 
phen and Matilda, v. 18 Their 
warlike chaiacter, 19. Then ad- 
vice to Becket, 57, Their contro- 
versy with Becket, 83 Address 
the rope, 84. Their hesitation, 99 
Their fear of Interdict, 108. Ex- 
communicated, 1 21. Satiies on, 
ix. 188. 

BISIIOPBIOS of Anglo-Saxons, 11. 281. 

BiSHOPEiCS, English, law of election 
to, v. 49. 

Blanche of Castile, Regent of France, 
VL 296. Her death, 310. 

Blastus raises the Easter question at 
Rome deposed by Pope Victor, 
1. 43 * 

Bobbio, monastery of, 11. 293. 

Boccaccio, ix. 203. Hi& ‘Deca- 
merone,’ 207. 

Boethius, a Roman, minister of 
Theodonc, 1. 407. His tiial and 
imprisonment, 408. Composes the 
‘Consolation of Philosophy,' 412. 
His cruel death, 414. 

Bogorxs, King of Bulgaria, his con- 
version, 111. 248. Quells insurrec- 
tion, 249. Applies to Pope Kicolas 
I., 250. 

Bohemia, conversion of, m. 258. 
Policy of Pope knoceut 1 1 1 low ards, 
V. 314. Connexion of, with England, 
Vlii. 205, 237. Wycliffismin, 225. 
Isolation of, 236. Indignation m, at 
Qeaih of Hoss, 297. Hussite war 
in, 337. Rises "agiunst Bigismund, 

340. , 

B^IEMIANB, their memorial to Coun- 


BONIFAOE. 

eil of Cotistanoe, vlil, 283. At 
Basle, 361. Disaensiona namg, 
363. Riverses, 363. 

Bologna, John XXIII, legate in, viii, 
130. Conclave at, 132. 

Bona VENTURA, St,, General of Fran- 
ciscans, VI. 35 r. His alleged refusal 
of Papacy, 399. Dies, 406. One 
of the great Schoolmen, ix, 119. 
Mysticism of, 138, 139. His Hymn 
of the Cross, 173, 

Boniface I., P(^, his disputed elec- 
tion, 1. 173. His charactei, 175. 

Boniface II., contest at his election, 
1. 427. Attempts to nominate his 
successor, 427. 

Boniface III., assumes title of ‘ Uni- 
veisal Bishop,' 11, 311, 

Boniface IV., li. 312. 

Boniface V., u 313. 

Boniface VIll (Benedetto Gaetani), 
lebukes Chailes the Lame, vi. 435, 
His as(‘end6ucy^ at Naples, 464. 
His election, vii 7. Imprims 
Ca?lestine V., 10. His views of 
Papal authonty, 12. His eiperiencea 
Hs legate, 14. His advances to 
Fiederick of Arragon, 17. Sum- 
mons Charles of Valois to Italy, 22. 
His jealousy of the Colonnas, 23. 
Excommunicates the Colonnas, 28. 
His measures in Italy, 32. Excom- 
municates Albeit of Austiia, 38 
Foibids wai’s of Edward 1., 49. 
Issues bull ‘Clencis Laicos,* 60. 
Second buU against Philip the Fair, 
68-71. Philip's reply to, 71. Ar- 
biter betw«*n France and England, 
78. Foibids Edward’s Scotch wai-s, 
80 Institutes Jubilee, 84. At the 
height of his power, 87. His ene- 
mies, 88 Estranges Fianciscans, 
90. Persecutes Fiaticelh, 92. 
Abandons Scots, 98. His quarrel 
with Philip of F 1 ance, 98. Rumours 
of his pride, 103. Sends legate t« 
France, 105. Receives embassy 
from King Philip, 109. His bulla 
against Philip, no, lit, 114. Ad 
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bohOwcs, 

4rett of Fmch clergy to, rlo. His 
reply, ill. before Con- 

wstory, 135. Issues boll ‘Unam 
Sanctam/ 125. Aoknowled^ Al- 
bert of Austria Emperor, 129. 
A^nowletiges Fredeiick of Sicily, 
130. OlTtfis terms to Philip, 131. 
Excommunicates Philip, 134. 
Charges made against him at Pans, 
140. At Anagni, 145. His replies 
to charges, 146. Attacked, 149 ; 
and impiisoD^, 153. 
retuins to Rome, 153. Revolt 
agaiT'st- — his death — geneial shock 
at treatment of, 154. Uir memoiy 
peiaecuted by Philip, 16 1, ^79. 
His defendeis, 285 Opening of 
prcoeedings, 285. Witnesses against, 
387. Alleged blaspuemy, 289. 
Conversation with Roger Lone, 
2q2. Ciiaiged with magK and 
idolatry, 293. Summai y of evidence 
against, 294. Judgment of Cle- 
ment V., 395. His innocence de> 
dared by CouncA of Vienne, 302. 

Boniface IX , his election, viu. 70. 
Supports Ladislaus of Naples, 72 
HiS simony, 73 ; and nepotism, 75 . 
His able conduct, 79 Retuins to 
Rome, 79. Hu> successes, 82. Re- 
*|(»ives emb/iss> from Benedict XIll., 
His aeatn, 93. 

Boniface, St , his birth and eaily life, 
ii. 295. Goes to Rome— . ounto- 
nanod by Pope Giegoiy II., 296. 
Protectee by ChaiU*8 Hartel. 297. 
Goes to Thmingia — to Fiiesland, 
297 ; to th^ S<ixons and He&ians — 
fells the onk of Geismar, 300 
Aichlnshop of Mentz, 301 His pi o- 
ctfcdings 111 Germany, 30T. Death 
and burial at*" Fulda, 304. His 
ohaiges against Fiankish cleigy, 
tti. 14. 

Boniface, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
VI. 324. Tyianny of, 326. 

Bonifazio, murders Benedict VI. — 
-"•assumes Papacy — to Oon- 
•tontmople, 111, 317. SdAift John 
VPL, IX. 


BXnl<]8H. 

XIV., puts him to death in pdkon, 
and assumes the Papacy— diet, 
318. 

Books, imported into Englaiid, li. 
I60. Growing inHuence of, u. 

34B. 

Bordeaux, appointed combat atrvL 
439. Scene at, 442. 

Boso, Duke of Lombaidy, adopte<l by 
Pope John VIII. as his sou, lu. 127, 
Mwe King of Provenio, 238. 
Bosra, taken by Mohammedans, u. 
308. 

Boucicaut, Marshal, at Avignon, viii. 

87. Besieges Papl palace, 89, 
Bourqes, Synod of. vni. 385. 
Bouvines, battle of, v. 242, 293. 
Braccio Montone, viu. 323. 

Bra DWA UDINE, teacher of divmity. 
vui. 158 

Beancaleone, Senator of Rome, vi. 
276. Summons Po|>e to Rome, 276. 
His iinpnsonment and release, 326. 
Maiches against Pope — his death, 
327. 

Brr AK8PE ABE, N icolas. See Hadi laii 
IV. 

Bremen and Hambuig, Archbishopric 
of, 111, 271, 

Bremen burnt by Huugaiians, 111. 
280. 

Brescia, revolutions in, iv. 376. 
Artaold’s jueaching in, 378. Siege 
of, vi 18 1 Revolt of, vii. 310. 

Taken by Henry of Luxemburg, 
311. 

Bribery, Papal, viii. 444. 

Bbigitta, S., viii. 37. 

Bbiiain, monasticism in, 11. 80. 
Benedictine convents in, 95 Fiist 
con vei Sion of. 225. Hcatheuised 
by Saxons, 227. Partially conveited 
by Augustine, 231. Jta retaDl^, 
334; and reoofVeiy, 336. 

British chuich, lemnant of, in Wales, 
u 233. Disputes if, 'with Kokuiui 
clergy, 233. 

2 H 
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Bbro, RegiotM, ▼. 111. 

BsttSKy Synod of, deposes Gregory 
VI 1 ., it* 1 24. Ejects Gilbert Pope» 
125. 

BROtU&BHOOOB, secret religious, iz. 
« 57 - 

Britoe, Robert, excommunicated by 
Clement V., vu. 178. 

Brtjets, Peter de, v. 384. 

BRtTiJEB, meeting of English and Papal | 
d^uties at, viu. 1 70. 

BrxJVRHACT, her Ti(es — icbuked by 
S, Colutnban, li. 289 

BatnrGLLKscHi, iz. 317. 

Bruno. See Leo IX. 

Bruno, kinsman of Otho III., made 
Pope, ui 322. Flies flora Rome 
323. Hu restointion and death, 
316. 

Buloaru, Pauliciaiis in, v. 400. 

Buloarians, defeated by Leo the 
Armenian, 11. 399. Manners of, 
iii. 247. Their conversion disputed 
between East and West, 254 
Threaten Constantinople, v. 364. 
Their king Johannitius, 366. 

Bull, Papal, * Clericis Laicos,’ vii 
60. Read in English cath^raN, 
62. Its reception lu Fiance, 65, 
Its revocation, 1 74 

Bull, second, of Boniface VIll., vii. 

68 . 

Bull fm bidding invasion of Scotland, 
vii. 80. 

Bull of Boniface VIII., against Philip 
the Fair, vii. 110, iii 

Bull, the Lesser, vu. 112. Itspro> 
bable genuineness, 114, 

Bull, the Greater, vii. 115. Burned | 
m Pans, 117. 

Bull» *Unam Sanctam/ vii. 123. 
♦•its revocation, 174. 

PtlL issued at Anagni, vu. 145. 

Botl* of Clement V,, vu. 206. Against 
rFraiM»» 295 . 


Calistpi, 

Bull of Hicolas IV. om Absolute 
Poverty, vu. 374. Annulled hy 
John XXII., 378. 

Bull of John XXII. against Francis- 
cans, vu. 376. 

Bull, the * Golden,* vui 7. 

Bull of Alexander V. in favour of 
Friars, viii. 123. 

Burcuard, Bishop of Halberstadt, iv. 

46. His escape, 84. 

Burdinus (or Maunce), Archbisho) 
ofBraga, iv 275. 

Burgundian law, !i. 38. 
Burgundians, conveision of, i. 348. 
Burodndv, powei of, viu 231. 

I Butillo, nephew of Uiban VI., viii 
57. His ciuelty to cardinals, 6i. 
Taken pnsoner in Nocera, 63. 
Liberated by Queen Margaiet, 65, 
Byzantine architecture, ix, 276, 289. 
Painting, 321-328. 

Caaba, the, 11. 1 8^ 

Oadaixiub, Anti^xipe, uu 448. Oc- 
cupies bt. Angelo, 460. Flies fbom 
Home, 466 Rejected by Councsi of 
Mantua — dies, 467. 

CiGDMON, 11. 2 76. His religious songs, 
277, 278. His poetry continued by 
Alfred, 111. 277. 

0 -« 8 ARiNi, Cardinal, Piesident of 
Council of Basle, viii. 348. His 
letter to Eugenius IV., 348. 
Meets Greek Empeior at Venice, 

378. 

Caliphs, the eailiest, li. 202 
Callistus I , Pope, hib eai ly history, 
1. 54. Infliienci oier Zephynnus, 
55. Obtains the Popedom, 56. 
Opposed by Hippolytus, 56, 57. 
CalixtosII (Guido of Vienne), Pope, 
IV. 278. Holds Council at RhdmB 
— renews Trace of God, 281. Hit 
meeting with Henry V. 283. Breaks 
off nagotiations, 285, BzoomiiMHii^ 
cates Henry V., 286. Meets Bbnry 
LoC£ngland,286. Hu 
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OAuacm, 

ivtom to Borne, 3 » 7 , Pegrudea 
Gregory Vllf* 288. Consent* to 
Concordat of Worms, 291. Pacifies 
Rome — his death, 296. 

Calixtus III,, Antipope, v. 140. Ab- 
dicates, 146. 

Callistus hi*, Pope, viiu 468 •lote. 

Gamatios, Patnarch of Constanti- 
nople, his flight, y. 350. Takes 
refuge at l^icea, 361. 

Campaniles, ix. 191. 

Can della Soala, Lord of Verona, 
vii. 388. His death, 426. 

Candidianus, Piesident of Council 
of Ephesus, 1. 204. 

Canonization, ix. 78. 

Canosa, Giogory vii. and Henry IV. 
at, IV. 96 Note. 

Canterburv, monks of, loluctant to 
elect Becket, v. 36, Election to 
Aichbishopnc of, 267 j vi. 138. 
Aichbishops ofpviii 152. 

Canterburv Tales, ix. 247. 

Canute, his pilgnmage to Rome, m 

355 - 

Capei, Hugh, 111. 334. 

Carcassonne, capture of, v. 429. 

Cardinals, College of, its gcim in the 
thud cental y, 1. 5+. Made Papal 
electors, 111. 423. Remonstiate with 
Eugeniufe HI., iv. 392. Addiessof 
French barons to, vu. u8. The<r 
reply, X 21* King Philip’s embabsy 
to, 161. 

Cardinals, French, \ii. 174. Then 
dismay at Pope’s leturn to Home, 
viu. 20. At Rome, 33. AtAnagni, 
45 - 

Cardinals, Italian, vii. 335. Elect 
Urban VI., viii. 38. Violence of 
Romans towards, 39. Their dis- 
content, 43. At Tivoli, 44. Arrest 
of, by Urban VI , 60, Tortured, 
61. Death of, 63. At Avignon, 
87. Their embassy to Pans, 88. 
Summon Council, 108. At Con- 
stance, contest with £m2>eror, 308. 


oafi^Houa 

Pledge themselves to I'efbim, 33s. 
Satires on, ix, 188. 

Carloman enters monastery of Monte 
Casino, 111. 7, His impiisonrnent 
and death, 20 

Carloman, son of l^epin, his part In 
Roman factions, 111 34, Jealous of 
his brotlier Chailes, 36, His death, 

41. 

Carloman, smi of Louis the Germanic 
— King of Italy, 111. 224.# Dies, 227. 

Carloman, son of Chtules the Bald, 
ni. 206. An abbot — heads a band 
ofiobbers, 207. His deposition, 
iT2. Is blinded, and dies, 212. 

Cablov’Ngian empiic, extinction of, 
111. 234. 

Caroccio of Milan, ni 36. Taken at 
Coitc Nuova, vi. j 79. 

Caroixntan books, 111. 99. Sent to 
J’ope Hadnan I., 100. 

Carpentras, conclave at, vii. 3 34. 

Carthage, church of, its intercourse 
with that of Rome, 1. 59 , and sub- 
sequent dispute, 66. Council at, 
under Cyprian, 67. 

Carthage, Council of, resists decision 
of Pope ZosimuR, 1. 15 8. Appeals 
to Hononus, 159. 

Casale, Ubertino di, \ ii. 3 74. 

Cassianus, 1. 163. Hts attachment 
to Chiysostom, 167. A semi- 
Pelagian — ojipos^ by Augubtmians, 
167. 

CAsriLE, affairs of, v. 306. Threat* 
ened with interdict, 308. 

Castrucoio of Lucca, vii 388, 405, 
414* Created Senator of Rome, 415 « 
His death, 424. 

Cathari, VI 333. 

Catherine of Courtenay, nommil 
heiiess to Greek empire, vii. iflf. 

Catherine, S , of Sienna, her mi^n 
to Avignon, viii 27, To ]:<lorence, 
28. 

Catholic church united* i. 401 
Jealous of Theodonc, 463 Mia 
2 B 2 
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tores of, in the East, 403. Alleged 
conspiracies of, at Bme, 404. 
ClSJLDWIlTiLA,* ii. 240. His conquest 
of Sittsex, 165. His conversion, 
366. Goes to Rome for absolution 
-^diee, 266. 

CCOOO d'Asooh, astrologer and Poet, 
burned, vii. 413. 

‘Celestial Hieiaichy,’ ix. 59. Be- 
lief in, 60. Greek origin of, 63. 
CeleStxne I., Pope, i. 176. Pro- 
nounces against Nestonus, 197. 
Sends envoys to Constantinople, 198. 
Exooininanicates Nestonus 199. 
His letters to the Council of Ephesus, 
213. 

ChLESTius, a follower of Pelagius, 
1. 141. jtppeals to Pope Zobimus, 
157. Is declared orthodox, 157. 
Subsequently condemned, 160. 
Celibact, honour of, 11. 149. 
Celibacy of clergy, 1. 98; vi. 3. 
Resistance to, u 99. Pi events de- 
genei ncy of church, iv. 1 7. Conse- 
quences of, IX. 2. Its effect on 
morals 36. 

Celidoeius — his appeal to Rome, i. 
247. 

Cenciub seizes Pope Gregory VII,, iv, 
66. His iiight, 68. 

Oencius, Consul of Rome, iv. 144. 
Cert, crusade of, v 331. 

Cesena, Michael di, general of Fran- 
ciscans, his aigument, vii. 377, 
At Avignon, 379. Joins Louis of 
Bavana, 425. 

CE8ESIA, massacie of, via. 29, 66. 
CilADiJAU, wife of Mohammed, it. 

1 76. His hi-st convei t, 1 79, 
Chaloedoe, Synod of, i, 217. 
Chalcedon, Council of, reveises sen- 
tehoe of Synod of Ephesus, 1. 266. 
Condemns Dioscorus, 267. Its de- 
mises confirmed h^ Emperoi Mer- 
cian, 269. Eqiialioes Bishops of 
Borne and Constantinople, 270, 
Cj^IKPXAW, William of, iv. 343. 


Ohanoeky, Papa), viii. 31k. 
Chapters, * The Three,* I. 435, 
Disputes about, 436. Condemns 
by Vigilms, 437 * 

Charity of clergy, ix, 33. 
CHARLEMAaNE marnes Hermingaid, 
111, 36. “ Divorces her — marnes 
Hildegard, 39. Sole kmg, 41. Be- 
sieges Pavia, 44. At Rome— -his 
Donation to Pope Hadnan I., 44. 
Destroys the lombard kingdom, 46. 
His second visit to Rome, 49. Sup- 

P resses lebelliona, 50. Ci owned by 
ope — consequences of this act, 56. 
His league with the Pope, 58, Ex- 
tent of his empiie, 64. His power 
personal, 66. His character, 69. 
His wives, 69. His Saxon wars, 70. 
Debtioys the Iimin-Saule, 74. Hu 
successes, 77. Pounds biBhoprics, 
79. His ecclesiastical legislation, 
80-89 Supremacy over church, 
82 Grants to the church, 85. His 
Institutes, 88. Clules for monas- 
teiies, 89. For church government, 
90. For election of bishops, 91; 
and of paiochial cleigy, 92. Holds 
Council of Frank foit, 94. ffia 
measures stiengthen Papacy, 104. 
Literature of, 104. Huaeath, ixo. 
His defences against Noithmen 
neglected after hu deaHi, 261 Le- 
gends of, IX. 217. Conversions by, 
226 

Charles Martel, protects S. Boni&ce, 
11. 297, His victory atToui’S, 427. 
Hated by the Fiankish clergy, 433, 
442, His violation of church pix)- 
peity, 442. His death, ih. u 
Charles the Bald, his birth, m, 128. 
Seizes kmgdom of Lorraine, 203, 
Combing with his bi other Louis, 
205. His sons, 206. Usui-ps em- 
piie — Clowned by Pope John VHL, 
2 1 j^. His defeat by Louis of Saxony, 
and death, 216. 

CiiAiuuBS the Fat crowned empeifr 
ui. 230, His death, 234. 

Charles of Loixame, liL ^ « 
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CVAAtM of Ai\ioa» hi» treaty with 
Urban IV., ti, 361. Senator of 
Rome, 366. At Rome, 369. His 
victory at Benevento, 374. His 
tjraimy, 374. Uetter of Clement 
IV. to, 383. Defeats and puts to 
death Coni adin, 391. His barbarity, 
394. His designs on ConstaiiUnople. 
416. Piocums election of Martin 
IV., 419. His ambition, 430. His 
preparations against Peter of Arra* 
MD, 429. His conduct during 
Lilian insurrection, 433. Lays 
Siege to Messina, 434. Evacuates 
Sicily, 4jS, At Bordeaux, 442. 
His reverses and death, 444. 

Gharlbs II., of Naples (the Lame; 
taken prisoner, vi. 444. Surrendeis 
claim to Sicily, 447. His liberation, 
44S, Show of deference to Cesles- 
tine 460. Gtts Pope into his 
power, 463. His ti eaty with James 
of Arragon, vii. 16. His enmity to 
Templars, 265. 

Charles III. d' Naples, vni, 53. 
Conducts Uihan VI. to Naples, 
56. Gonfalonier of the Church, 
58. Quari els with Pope, 59. Be- 
sides Nocera, 62. MurdeieJ, 64. 

Charles of Valois, his fiuitless at- 
temjpt upon Airagon, vi 443 Sui- 
renders his cla i, ui. 18 Invades 
Sicily, 22. His vietor'es in Flandeis, 
76, His alhance damages Pojie, 93. 
Seeks the empiie, 210. 

Charles tic Fan. his divorce and 
mainage, vii 396. His attempt on 
empiie, 399. 

Charlie IV. (of Moravia), proclaimed 
King of Romans, vii. 460. His 
flight at Crecy, 461, Proposals of 
Rienzi to, 499, His answer, 502. 
Ooes to Italy, vni. 6. Issues the 
Golden Bull, 7, Visits Avignon, 
19. At Home, 21. King of Bo- 
hemia, 336. 

Charles VI. of France, attempts to 
end schism, ix. 82. Acknowledges 
Benedict Xlll., 92. ProcUiius 
Mutrality between Popes, 106. 


ctamrumr, 

CflASTiTT, laws for protactioii of, 

156- 

Chaqcer, ix. 333, Au^n^ItsApoet, 
344. His travels, reading, 04$ ‘ 
and poeti y, 345 . Creator of natitt 
poetry, 346. His pictures of eoola 
siastics, 347. Imprisonment- of, 

349. 

CmCHELEY, Archbishop of Canteahutw, 
instigates Henrv V. to war, vifi, 
336, Letter of Maitiu V. to, 337. 

Childeric deposed, in, 1 1. 

Chivalry, iv, 186. Its origin in the 
criibadett, 311. Of the Saracens, 
310 . Adopts worship of Virgin, 
ix. 74. 

Chlum, De, Bohemian noble, protects 
Husk, viii. 343 , 246. Suppoits him 
at Constance, 285, 289. 

Christ, sculptured lepiesentations of, 
m churches, ix. 304. Tiaditional 
lepresentations of, 323, 324. Re- 
piesented as judge, 325. 

Christendom, thiee sys>tem8 of law 
in, 11. 5. State of, at accession of 
Innocent III., v. 179. Seeming 
peace of, under Innocent IIL, 376. 
Public opinion in, vi. 197. Ad* 
vance of, in the north, vii. 332. 
Contest in, 420. Indignant at 
Papal schism, vin, 105, 

Christian morals, controversy on, 

I. 56. Juiibpiudeiice, ii. I, 3. It 
18 mixed with seeulai, 4. Europe, 
unity of, IX. 31. Liteiature, 99, 
Teims, Teutonic, 222. Latin terms, 
225. 

Christian mythology. See Legends. 

CHRisriANiTY, in Its origin Gieek, 
i. I. Itb piogie&sive development, 
12. Teutonic, 10. In Rome; its 
giowth, 25. Obbcunty of, 27. Its 
eaily influence on moials, 28. Its 
appaient failure to produce good, 
325. Its innate goodness |pd 
power, 326. Bc-^^faies warlike, ^37, 
Bai banned by Teutonic conquests, 
369. Its etfect on 'Ibinian law, 

II. 2 , Its special jan^iriKl 
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lotroduoes new crimes, 33, 61. 
Its dependence on Papacy, ioo« 

, It! decline, 163. In Aral^, 
knpsrfiict, 190. fiastern, its want 
. of ennrgy, ^05. Feeble resistance 
to Mohammedanism, 207. Humilia- 
tion of, 210, 212. Effect of Mo- 
hammedan conquests on, 220. The 
only bond of union in Europe, 224. 
Its extension in the West, 225. In 
22$. Unites the Anglo- 
BMVns, 281. In Sweden, 111. 270. 
SAllied to military spirit, iv. 186 
'‘Popular articles of, ix. 54. Adapted 
to namamty, 351. 

ClrttlSTOPlIER, Pope, lii 285 
Ohbodogang, Bishop of Metz, iii. 
I17. 

CtlEONICLES, ix. 192. 

CllBONOLOor of hist four centuries, 
1. 13-19. Filth centuiy, 103 
Sixth centui y, 284, 285. Seventh 
and eighth centui les, 11. 160. From 
A,D. 800 to 1050, 111. 62, 63. 
Eleventh centui y, 362; iv. 2 
Twelfth centuiy, 212, 213. Of 
Innocent III., v. 167. Thirteenth 
century, vi. 52. Fouiteenth cen- 
tury, 294, vii. 167. Fouiteenth 
and fifteenth centui les, viii. 32. 
Chrvsapiiius, the eunuch, minister 
of Theodosius II., his intrigues, 
i. 258. 

Chrysostom, tianJated fiom Antioch 
to Constantinople, 1. 117. Incurs 
enmity of Aicadius — appeals to 
Pope and Westein Bishoiis, 118. 
Suppoi-ted by Innocent I. and Em- 
peioi Honoims, 119 
Chdrch, Koynl supiemacy over, 11 4. 
Growing powei ofiaftei Chai lemague, 
iii, 128. Jealous of Empiip in 
Papal elections, 366, Its powei 
and wealth lead to simony, 11. 13. 
Ranched by crusades, 199. Its 
yealousy of law, vi. 160. The^de- 
ffnitioQ of, vu, 407. Gmt held for 
ambition, cViii. 155. 
C]^CH-BtriLDma, ix. 283, 284* In* 


oantives for, 284. Good aAeti << 
288. 

Chuboh property, secured by Oomdau* 
tme, ii. 28. By other emperon, 
29, 30. Rapid growth and toe* 
violability of, 29, 31, Alanxung 
increaso of, in Fiance, $$. Liable 
to taxation, 57. Taxed under 
Becket*s chanoelloiahip,v. 33* Va- 
rious kinds of, IX. 9. Extent of, 
13 - 

Church sei-vices, settled by Gregory 
the Great, 11. 113. Effect of, ou 
languages, ix. 216. 

Churches, sanctity of, ii. 1$$. 

I Burial in, 156. In Latin Ohns* 

I tendom, ix. 268. In Rome, 273. 
In Constantinople, 274* At 
venna, 277. Of Venice and Lom- 
bardy, 279. For the priests, 285, 
Splendour of, 287. The people^ 
288. Mediaeval, inhuence of, 306, 

CiMABUB, IX. 330. 

Circus, contests o^, revived by Jus- 
tinian, 1. 421. 

Cisalpine architecture, ix, 269. 

CisPERCiAN order, iv. 308. Honks, 
legates in South of France, T« 409* 

CiTEAUX, monks of, iv. 308. 

Cities undei Frederick IL, vi. 152, 

Clairvaux, Abbey of, founded by 
S. Bernard, iv. 312, Innocent II. 

I visits, 316. 

Clara founds Poor Sisteihood at 
Asfcisi, vi. .31, 

Clarendon, Council of, v. 48. Con^ 
stituiions of, 49. Condemned by 
Alexorder HI., 70. 

Claudian, his poems on Stilicho — ^his 
silence about Chiistianity, 1 , i2t» 

Claudius of Tunn, in. 146. 

Clement IL, Pope, 111. 363, Cfqwim 
H enry III. emperor— attempts t# 
reform Church, 364. Dies, 365. 

Clement IlL reoonoiled to Betman^ 
Y. 154. 



ObBMIBNT. 

^XEMBficr IV., legite to BngluiAy vi, 
363. Holds ooiurt at Boulc^n, 365. 
Chosen Pope, 36II* Supports Charles 
of Anjou, 368. Commands crusade 
agmnst S)uglish Barons, 376. His 
legate m England, 378. H«8 treat- 
ment of James of Arragon, 382 
Declaration against Coniad'U — ad- 
vice to Charles of Anjou, 383. 
Accused of counselling death of 
Conradin, 391. Dies, 392. Coun- 
tenances Iteger Bacon, ix. 156. 

ClSHent V. (Bernard de Goth), vii 

171, Uis secret compact with 
'mhp the Fair, 172. Elected Pope, 

172. Coronation at Lyons, 173. 
His measuies m French inteie-t, 
* 74 t *79 Absolves Edwaid J. 
jfixim oaths, 178. Excommunicates 
Robert Bruce, 178. His embarrais- 
menL, 179. Consents to call Coun- 
cil of Vienne, 180, Absolves Wil- 
liam of Nogaret, 180. Summons 
Grand-masters of Military oideis, 
187. His md^nation at the anest 
of Tempiais, 206. His Bull to 
Edward II , 208 His alarm at 
povpi of the Valois, 21 1 His dis- 
ammiation, 211. His vacillation in 
tlie matter ol the Templms, 214, 
3 16 Appointe commission, 218 
His Involved on and weakness, 
269. At Avignon — liul* to lefcird 
proceedings gainst Boniface VI IL, 
279, His diliiciilties, 281, Coi- 
respondence witu Philip, 2di. 
Claims sole jnnsdiction in matter of 
Boniface VI 11., 28 2^^ Opens coii- 
nstory at Avigium, 285, Txamines 
witnesses, 287. Is peimitted to 
ptonounoe judgment, 295. His 
Bull, 295 ; and judgment, 296. 
Holds Council of Vienne, 298. Lays 
Venice tinder inteidict, 308. His 
league with Heniy of Luxemburg, 
30b. His death — his wealth and 
nepotism, 323. Decline of Papacy 
in him, 324. Review of his Pope- 
dom and policy, 324. Persecution 
of heretics undei, 368. Dispute 
about hii wealth, 369. 
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His spiendid coui't, 4$r, N^tomta 
of, 453. EzodmmttQicates £oasi of 
Bavaria, 455 , 45 9» Suppoi-te Chai^l^ 
of Moravia, 460. Hio dedaratKm 
agamst Rienri, 494. Sptech m 
defence of Mendicants — ms death, 
vm. 3. 

Clement VII. (Robert of Geneva) 
commands moicenanes in Italy, 
viii. 26. Sacks Faensa'^and Ceseite, 
29 At conclave at * Rome, 36, 
Elected Antipope, 48. His acts— 
tiles fiom Naples, 52. Crowns 
Louis of Anjou King of Naples, 35. 
At Avignon, 66. Deputation to, 
from Hnivoisity of Pans, 76. His 
death, 76. 

Clementina, The, origin of, i, 39, 
Judaism of, 40. Hatred to St 
Paul betiayed therein, 41. 

Clergy encourage superstition^ j, 
371. Laws of Justinian for, 11. 7. 
In the west were Latin, 65. Delin- 
quencies of, 70 Sanctity of, mira- 
culously asserted, 154. Low-born, 
encouraged by Louis the Pious, in. 
134. lufeiior, uusecuiity of, 194. 
Plundeied by Northmen, 212. 
Heieditaiy, danger of, IV 18. Their 
luxuiy, 371. Their relations with 
people, VI. 3. Taxation of, 88; 
vii. 59. Their hatied of Mendi- 
cant>, vm. 122. Administrative 
intiuence of, ix 4. Their spiritual 
powei,5. Their wealth, 12. Unity, 
25 Their common language, 28. 
Ubiquity, 29. Unite Europe, 30. 
Effects of, on social lank, 31. Of 
low biith, 32# Chanty of — asseit 
equality of mankind, 3$. Morals 
of, 36. Buildings of, 2B3. 

Clergy, celibacy of, vi. 3 ; ix. 36, 

Clergy, marriage of, allowed in the 
Greek chinch, i. 57; and m the 
eaily Roman, 57. Mamtaine#at 
Milan, 111, 440. Condemned by 
Stephen IX,, 446. Prevalence or, 
441, 475. Contmuea l|rift 
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CotM^l of 

Basle, YiU. 

Clbbi^t, laarried, in Italy* iv» 20. 
la'^eiinsny, 21/ Id France, 23. 
In n^tand, 25 ; vi. 382. Haish 
decree of Gregoiy VII. against, iv. 
61. Their resistance in France, 63. 

Ct^CRGy, English, their benefits to 
oiYiiizaiion, 11. 271. Remonstiate 
against Papal exactions, vi. 200. 
^Subordinate to King’s courts, vii. 
40* Approve measuies of Edwaid 
!•, 45. Taxation of, $0. Refuse 
tabsidy, 6r. Are outlawed, 62. 
They yield, 62. Guardians of na- 
tional hbeities, 65. Subject to civil 
laws, vui. 147. Alien, petition 
against, 173. I’romote F rench wai s, 
326. Pieis Plonghman on, iz. 237. 
Chaucer, 247. 

wLBRGY, French, obey Papal Inter- 
dict, V. 251. Contempt of, m Pio- 
vence, 406. In crusade agaiuht 
heretics, 421, 446. At Lateian 
Council, 452. Taxation of, vii. 59. 
Their submission to Philip the Fair, 

74. 

HIjBBOY, German, how elected under 
Charlemagne, 111. 92. Then le- 
venues, 93, 

Clekoy, Homan, impiess Teutons 
witli respect, 1. 337. Then self- 
devotion ancT p-itience, 339. Their 
infiuenoe in wars of Fianks, 357. 
Look ^n Franks as deliveieia, 
358. Continue distinct, 3 58 In- 
dulge vices of Teutonic pimces, 366. 
Subject to common law among Teu- 
tons, ii, 39, 42. Admitted to na- 
tioiml councils, 44, Then position 
w mediutors, 45* 

Clergy, in Sicily, law* of Frederick 
11. about, vi. 151, 

Clergy, immunities of. See Immu- 
ig^ies. 

ClsrioaL crimes, v.' 42. Jurisdiction 
separate, established by Wilham the 
C^ueror, 51. 


com. 

CLEEasof»T, Council of. It, 1179, 

Determines on crusade, xSu. 

Climate, as aff^ting aicbitecture, lx. 
302. 

Cloistral painters, ix. 336. 

Clotilda, Queen of Clovis, i, 351. 
Is the means of Clovis’ oonyerbioo. 
352. 

Clovis, a pagan Frankish chief, 1, 
350. MairiPb Clotilda, 330. His 
conversion, 352. The only ortho- 
dox sovtreign, 353, His xehgious 
wais againot Burgundians, 335. 
Against Visigoths, 355. His feiocity 
and pei-fidy, 356. 

Clugny, abbey of, its d^cneracy, iv. 
306. 

COBiiAM, Lord, viii. 217. His tiial, 
219. Escapes, 220. His arrest 
and execution, 224. 

Code of Justmian. See Justinian. 

Codes previous to Justinian, 11. 6 . 

CcELESTiNE II (Guido di Ca&tello), a 
fiiend of Abelaia, iv. 3^4, JPro* 
tccts Arnold of Brescia, 381. 
Elected Pope, 385. His death, 
385. 

CcELEsriNE III., crowns Emperoi 
Hem y VI., r. 15 5. Queen Eleiinoi*^s 
letteis to, 160. Excommumeates 
emperor, 164. Removes excom- 
munjoatioo afiiei Henry’s death, 166. 

CceLESTiNE IV., his election and death, 
VI. 223. 

CCFLESTINE V. (Peter Moirone), his 
monasticism. vi. 456; and visions, 
45 7. Receives announcement of his 
election, 459. His reluctance, 459. 
Inauguration, 462. At Naples^ 463. 
His hennit fulloweis, 460, 469. 
Becomes a tool of Chai les the Lame, 
463. Abdicates, 463. Legality of 
the act doubted, 463. Seized and 
impiisoned — dies, vit. zi. Hu 
canonization, 11. 

CkELERTiNiANs, vu. II. Unite with 
Frdtioeih, 91. 

Oour^ dehMcsnent of, tiL 177* 
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CWLLBOn. 
foundation of, ix* 47. 
GOUOGKK, ttimijlti in, 1 v. 54* Burn- 
ittgf of herotics at, v. 40J., 

COliONNA, Cardinal, vi. 216. 

CojLONVA, Jamea, vn. 418. 

CoLONSTA, Otto, See Martin V. 

Oolonna, Sciarra, in Italy,* vii. 148. 
Hib attack on Boniface VIII., 150. 
Violent conduct, 15 1. Excepted. 
Born Papal pai'don, 160. Captain 
of Koman people, 414. Hia flight, 
423. Death, 436. 

CoLOi^NA, Stephen, his submission to 
Kienzi, vii. 478. 

CoLONNAS, VI. 447. Their ascend- 
ency, 451. Bonitace VIII jealous 
of, vii. 23. Their power, 24. 
Papal Bull against, 25. Then leply, 
27. Excomraninratkl, 28. Their 
cnsties taken, 28 Their dight, 31. 
Excluded fiom Jubilee, 86. Ke- 
ceived by King of Fiance, 104. 
Their Cdlamnics agiunst Boniface 
Vi II,, 142. flestoied by Benedict 
XI., x6o. Under Koinau republic, 
489. Defeated by lUeusi, 492. 

COLl MiiAN, S , 11. 284. His birth, 
285. His tiaveh, 286. Founds 
monastery at Luxeuil, and abbey of 
Fontames-~hit< dispute with Gaulish 
Bishops, 28B llei^ukcs Kin^ 1 hiein 
and Queoi Brunehaut, 288, 289. 
Is banished, 290. lioturns tu Fi ance, 
2 91, His Btiifc with pagans m 
Switzeilaiid— lemoves to Biegenz. 
292. Thence to Boblio, 295. 

ColiEDiES, religious, ix. 181. 

COMUENDAMS, \ Hi 315. 

OoMUfSSiONkBS, Papal, at Montmi- 
rail, V. 94 

C 0 MMI 38101 TEU 8 lu the matter of the 
Templars, vii. 2x6. Then sittings 
at Pans, 221. Call on Templars to 
^nppoint proctois, 232. Continue 
examinations, 243. Adjourn, 244. 

CcxHtfODDS, reign of, 1. 44. Tolera- 
tion of Ohristiaiuty-Hdeath, 46 itote. 

COMMOTUb English, petition against 


COKSTAlfOE. 

hierarchy, Tiii. 165. PetiMBtkuy 
IV., IX. 17* * 

Commons of Finhce, vii. 212. 
Conception, Immacuiate^ ix. 75. * 
CONCEPTtXAtiSM of Abelard, it. 367; 
CONCUBINAOE legalized, iu 24. Ot 
clergy, ui. 371. 

Concordat of Worms, iv. 291. , 
Concordats of Martm V. not .ac- 
cepted by nations, viii. 317. 
Confession, auncular, vi. 2 ; ix. 
CONON, Pope, 11, 334. 

CONON, Cardinal ot PraineSte, iv. 268. 
f Conrad the Salic, his ooionation at 
Milan, 111. 433. 

Conrad 111 ., Emperor, invited by 
Itoman insurgents, iv. 384. Takes 
the cross, 395. 

Conrad, son of Heniy IV., his cha- 
raiter, iv. 156. league with 
Papal faction — accuses his father, 

157. Is Clowned King of Italy, 

158. Maines a Norman princebs, 
162. Disinherited by Henry, 218. 
His death, 222, 

Conrad, King of Italy, alliance with 
Otho of Havana, vi. 255. Defeated 
by Henry of Thuiingia, 257. Ex- 
communicated, 271. Obtains pos- 
session of Naples, 274. Jealous of 
Manfied, 278. His death, 279. 
Conrad of Lutzenberg, v. 188. His 
submissioii to Innocent III., 189, 
Conrad, Ai chbishop of Mentz, v. 2 1 3, 
His death, 216. 

Conrad, Bishop of Wurtzburg, v., 
226. His murder, 227. 

CONRADiN, infant son and successor of 
Conrad, VI. 279, 383 Suppoited 
by Komans, 387. His suaesses, 
388. Enters Home, 389. Detb. tod 
and put to death, 391. 

‘ Consolations of Philosophy,* i. 

4x 2. Its want of Chi istiaiiity, p 3. 
Constance, treaty of, r. 146. 1 'own 
, of, viii. 142. 

Constance, Council of,\i!i.^a6« 
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ifor, 138. Objecte of, 
133. Sermon before, 147. Kum- 
bir pS ckvgy at, 35 1. Good order, 
asiHi >|iecei7es deputies from anti« 
<56. Right of Bud^iage, 25 7. 
^ tal for a new Pope, 262. 
Qnmel, 265. Tamult, 268. De- 
clares itself supreme, 269. Decrees 
of, 273. Cites the Pope, 276. 
D^ares his deposition, 277. Its 
views of clmrch i*eform, 279. Con- 
imtm W^cliffe, 282, Sends to in- 
*'tem>gMte Huns, 283. Appearance 
, #f Huss befoie, 284. Pronounces 
l^aUuit administration of cup to 
wty, 29T« Sentences Huss, 294* 
Its leniency to Pope John XXlll., 
303. Censures doctrine of Jean 
Petit, 306. Contest of, with Bene- 
dict XIIX. 307. Divisions m, 308, 
310. Endeavours for reform, 315, 
Conclusion of, 31:8. Results, 319. 
Unanimous against heresy, 321. 

OOK8TAN8 I., 1. 78. 

COK8TAN8 11 ., his jealous cruelty, 11. 
320. Withdraws the Eothesis, 322. 
Arrests Pope Moitin I., 325. Mui- 
deis his biother Theodosius, 328. 
At Rome — plunders the churches — 
dies at Syiacuse, 329. 

Gonstantia, heiiesb of Sicily, mames 
Henry V„ v, 150. Taken by Tan- 
cred, and leleas^, 159. Her mild- 
ness, r66. Sweais allegiance to 
Pope, 191. Makes Innocent 111 . 
guaidian of her son — dies, 192, 

OONSTANTINfi, convoision of, i. 71. 
Giants privileges to Roman chuich, 
73. Porphyry font ol, vii. 484. 
Churches of, ix. 273,’ 

CoteSTANTiKfi 111 ., U. 319. His 
death, 319. 

CONSTANT12TB the Bearded. Emperoi 
•psummons council at Constan- 
^biople, ii« 330. 

Const ANT rNU Copronymus, Emperor, 
ii. 368. Takes Constantinople, 368. 
IjjoUoiiw up the plans of Leo— colls 


' commvmgY* 

third oonnoil of Oonstsiitiwipla^ lyti 
His seventy— periecutes 
377 » 37 ^* cruelty to Patriardi, 
380. His character and death, 38a, 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, his 
accession and minonty, iL 385. 
His contest with his motlMff Irenes 
395. Seized and blmded, 397, His 
death, 397. 

Constantine, Pope, his dispute With 
Bishop of Ravenna, ii* 336, At 
Constantinople, 337. 

Constantine usurps Popedom— de» 
posed. 111. 30. Blinded and cruelly 
tieated, 31, 32. 

Constantine, Bishop of Sylsum, 
made Bishop of Constantinople, li. 
376. Degraded by the emperor, 

380. Cruel treatment of, and death, 

381. 

Constantine, founder of PaoUehuH, 

I V. 400, 

Constantinople, foundation of, L 
74. Nestonan question m, Z94« 
Bishop pf, dependent on the Cotut, 
272. Revolutions in, mizsd op 
with religion, 293. Tumults in, 
3 1 1 . Claims supremacy of Church, 
11. 127. * Revolutions at, on death 
of Heraclius, 319. Council of, oon» 
demns monotheliUsm, 330. To* 
mults m, against iconoclasm, 395. 
Thud council of, condemns image- 
worship, 3 72-3 74. lievolutiona m, 
V. 337. Taken by Ciusaders, 347. 
Partition of, 347. Sacked, 351. 
Effects of conquest of, 369. Taken 
by Turks, viii. 468. Roman art in, 
IX. 274. Justinian^s buildings in, 
276. ^ 

CONSTANTIUS, i. 76. His oontest 
with Pope Libenus, 80-82. 
Contemplation of God, ix. 106. 
CONTRIBOTIONS to crusades, r. %iu 
Application o^ 329. 

C0N!(«0VER8Y about Ear er, L 424 
Christian morals, 36. 'Lapsi, 61, 
408. Novatian, bi. Re-bapShii 
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«f jienlacB, 66. TxiiMBn^ 76. 
PdsgiRiif 141.* Send^Pcdagiim, 167. 
Ktttimaii, 176, 193. PrisciUianite. 
l$i« Eutfchias, 295. Of the 
three chaptersi 455. Menothelite. 
u. 313. Of Iconoclasm, 339. Of 
marnage of clergy, 111. 439 {see 
Cleigy). Of inveetiture, iv. 57, 
246. Transubitfantiation, ii8. Pie- 
destination, 328. Infant baptism, 
V, 384. Absolute poverty, vii. 3 74 
Franciscan, 375. On Papal power, 
377. Ot beatific vision, 431. Ot 
cup to laity, viii. 282. Imma- 
cnkte conception, ix. 75. 

Conventional ait, ix. 328. 
Convenes. See Monasteries. 
CONVEiiSiON of Germans withm the 
Empire, i. 327. Of Buigundiaiis, 
348. Of Flanks, 349. Of Teutons, 
its efiect, 360. Of Moiavians, 111* 
255, Of Huugaiy, 398. 
Convocation, vui. 175. At Oxfoid, 
193. 

Corbet, abbey of, 111, 267 
CORV/vRA, Peter di. See Nicolas V. 
Cornelius, Pope, i 62 His con- 
fession, 64. Ilfs exik and dea^h, 

64. 

Correggio, Oheiai do, Papalibt Loid 
of Parma, vi. 259. 

COSMICAL theone^, IX. 95. 

Council, Geneial, Philip the Fan’s 
appeal to, vn 143. ^Piopo«!alb for, 
vui. 50. Assumption of p^iwei by, 

1 19. 

Councils, Gcneial, di!>ci editable cha- 
racter of, I. 201. The causes of this, 
202, 203. 

Councils, (Ecumenic, of Nicaia, 1. 44. 
Caithage, 15B. Ephesus, 204. Chai- 
oedou, 217. Second Chalcedon, 265 
Constantinople, ii. 330. Second 
Nicsea, 389. Lyons, vi. 405, Con- 
stance, viii. 226. Basle, 346* ‘ 

CkNillCIlJB, (Ecomenic, disputed* Con- 
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•tantinorie, j. 435, Hiini 
tmqile, iL 373. i 

CouRTENAT, William, 'xArdxhishojl of 
Cauteibury, viu. 18B, Oondeufns 
Wychffe*s tenets, 191. 

Courtesy* source of, in ciosades, iv* 

3 II. 

CouBTRAi, battle of, vii. 126. 

Courts of justice, Engh^i, sapersade 
baionial and ecclesiastii^ courts* 
vii. 40. 

Cbecy, battle of, vii. 461. 

Cresoentius, Consul, ih. 3x9. Hu 
lebellion, 323. Appoints Phila- 
gathus Pope* 334. His ambition- 
beheaded by Otho III., 325, 326. 

Crimes made capital by Christianity, 
ii. 32. Commuted for money, 57, 

CRiMESof cleigy, V 42. 

Crucifix, ix. 325, 

Cructpixton, abolished by Constan- 
tine, u. 31. 

Crusade, First, jv. 182. Preached 
by S. Bernal d, 393. IXsasters of, 
397. Of Barbarossa, v, 155, 
Pleached by Fulk of Neuilly, 326. 
Of Ceiy, 331. Against heretics in 
south of Fiance, 417, 420. Advance 
of, 428. Ciuelties of, 429, Its 
successful progress, 435. Of Loou 
VIII. of France, 462. Urged by 
Pope Hononus 111 ., vi, 56. Delays, 
and indifference to, 69. Against 
Kmpeior Fredciick 11 ., 249. Of 
St. Louis, 302. In Cyprus, 305 ; 
and at Ikmietta, 305. Its disiuk 
trous end, 306. Against Manfred 
of Sualy, 3 22. Against Sictly, 434. 
Against the Colonnas, vii. 39. 
Against - Pagans in Prussia, 130. 
Against Dolcmites, 362. Against 
Moors, projected by Philip de 
Valois, 430. Of Pope 
Pope, viii. 196.. Against Hi 
340. 

Crusadls, iv, 167. Earlitr echemei 
0^ 175. Deteimmed at wnMot 
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Tliib' oames and icioTte, xd 
f05, ‘^ah^UsageofCHrifltiaQity, 
X86, I|Mid«iitg or, i88. Cruelties 
dunng, 1 88. Strange Eastern 
Empire, 189. Increase Papal power, 
191. Increase wealth of clergy, 
X97. At first defensive, 200, Aftei- 
wards aggressive, 201. Against 
heretics, 203. Against the Pope’s 
emerntes, 203. In America, 204. 
The source of chivalry, 204. Blend 
war and religion, 209. Their effei't 
in Germany, 218. A lesource of 
Pa^ policy, V 172. Their failure, 
Ti. 359. Taxation of cleigy 
for, V. 324. Inditfeienoe to, 323, 
369. Pdjial emoluments from, vi. 
88. Expire with Giegory X., 408. 
Close of, 4$]. Change m chaiactei 
of, ni. 185. Races united by, ix. 
230. Effects of, on architectuie, 
297. 

C&tfSAOERS, their want of funds for 
equipment, fv, 197. In Germany, 
319, Their dissensions, v. 319 
At Venice, 335. At Zara, 34T. 
Their treaty with Alexius, 343 
Their embassy to Innocent 111 ., 344 
Sail for Constantinople, 345. Take 
Constantinople, 347. Their ex* 

ChKTSADiNa vows, princes fettered by, 
iv. 195. 

Cup, administration of, to laity, viii. 
282. 

CUPOLAS, IX. 278. 

Customs of Clarendon. See Cla- 
rendon, 


Cti»bias, Bishop of Carthage, the 
nrent of Latin Christianity, 1. 59. 
His contest with Niwatus, 59. With 
ISovatian, 62. On the [Jmty of the 
Ghurch-^mits the Roman Bishop’s 
superiority, 65. His contest with 
^qpe Stei^en, 66. His martyrdom, 
¥9. 


CrPKUS, Frederick 11 , in, vi. 116. 
St. Louis at, 305. 

Bishop of Alexandria, opposes 


DAICTS. 

Kestorius, L 185. His chanuten-* 

' persecutes Novations, 187. The 
Jews, 187. Feiooity of his plar- 
tisans, 189. His jeuouay of Oon* 
stantinople, 191. His epistles, 192. 
Ills violence rebuked by Theodosios, 
200. At Ephesus, 208. Hetnms 
to Alexandiia, 219. His contest 
with Syrian bishops, 32 1; and 
tieaty of peace, 222. 

Cyril (or Constantine), missionary to 
Bulgaria, 111. 249. To Horavia, 
255. Recognised in Rome — h» 
Moravian version of Scriptures, 258. 

Dasmonology, ix. 64. 

Dalmatius opposes Nestoidus, i. 215. 

Damascus, 61II of, u. 208. 

Dam ABUS I., Pope, 1. 85. Tumuhaat 
his election, 88. His violence, 88. 

Damabus IL, Pope, m. 366. 

Dauiami, Peter, 111. J 71, 416. Made 
Oardind, 445. ^His minion to 
Milan, 445. Condemns derical 
maniages, 446. His letter to 
Hanno of Cologne, 456. At Coun- 
cil of Augsbuig, 457, Contrasted 
with Hildebrand, iv. 10. 

Damietta, taken by crusaders, vi. 
57. Retaken, 68.* Occupied by 
St. Louis, 305. Siege of-~capitu- 
lates to Saiacens, 307. 

Dandolo, Doge of Venice, v. 333. 
.His de^ings with Crusadeis, 335. 
Takes the .Cross, 337 At ZAm, 
340. At Constantinople, 354. 

Dakegelt, V. 41. 

Danes in England, iii. 274. 

Daniel the hermit, 1. 293. Resists 
IVosilisous, and overthiows his em- 
pire, 295. 

Dante on abdication of Ceelestine V., 
vi. 465. *De Monarchic,’ vii. 315. 
Doctrines of, 316. His hnes on 
Dolcino, 366. His Hell, ix. 91. 
Creator of Italian literature, 198. 
Compared with Taattta, 204, Thi 
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leligioiui port, 205. Hte C&iliel-* 
limsm, 3CO. * 

Death, state after, i^eas df, ii. 15^. 

Dfi ^fUM, Becket’s reader, t. 60, 
64 noftf. Hjs advice, 95. 

DecambeOne, IX. 207. The example 
of pure Italian, 209. 

Dboiub, persecution by, i. 59. Puts 
to death Pope Fabianus, 60. 

De Clabe, house of, quarrel with 
Becket, y. 42, 46. 

Decretal, the first, condemns mar- 
riage of cleigy, 1. 97. 

Decretals, False, 111 190. Their 
character, 193. Autliorship of, un- 
known, 193. The period of their 
appearance, 196. Accepted by 
clergy, 197, and adopted by Pope 
Nicolas I„ £97. Were a step to 
Infallibility, 199. Colleeted by 
Gregory IX,, vi, 164. 

‘ Defence of Poverty,’ ix. 147. 

pE Gray, named jA.ichbishop of Can- 
terbuiy, v. 269. His appointment 
art aside by Innocent 111 , 270. 

‘Deliberation’ of Pope Innocent 
Illy V. 216. 

Delinquencies of clergy, 11, 70. 
Eccfesiastical punishments for, 70 
note, 

DeuaqcGDES, Luinaa, ru, 463. 

Deuetb lUB the Despot, vui. 3 9 8. His 
lebeilion, 400. 

Denuark, Christianity m, m. 266. 
Kelations oi^ with Invoent 111,, v. 
5 * 5 - 

Denys, St., said to be Dionysius the 
Areopogite, iv. 334, 350. Abbey 
of, 400. Patron of Fiame, ix. 80. 

Deo GRatias, Bishop of Carthage, i. 
243 , Believes Roman captives, 281. 

Desiderius, King of Lombardy, 111. 
26. Takes part m Roman faction*, 
34. His alliance with Chaile- 
mi^e, 36. Protects the children 
of Oarloman, 41. Attacks the Papal 
temtpry, 42* Dethroned, 45. 


mrauiB. 

Deyilb, belief in their agency, ii. 15 n 
identified with Pagan god^ il., 1^4. 
Ideas of, 67. ^ 

Deubdedit, Pop€?, ii. 313. 

Dtaleotic exercises, iv. 335, 

Dialectics, ix. iii. 

Diephold, Count of Acerra, v. x86. 
Defeated by Papaliists under Walter 
of Brienne, 198. Takes falter 
pnsoner, 200, His pre-eminence m 
Naples, 200; Swears alledanoe to 
Otho IV., 235. 

‘ Dies Irse,* ix. 173. 

Diet at Frankfort, vii. 397. At 
Ratisbon, 400 At Spires, 404. 
At Frankfort, viii. 443. 

Diets m Germany, vii. 444. 

Dijon, Council of, v. 325. 

Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, 1. 
69. 

Dionysius, Pope, a Gieek, i. 69. 

Dionysius the Areopagite, tianslated 
by Scotus (Erigena), IV. 333, Sup- 
posed St. Denys, 334, 350, Wnt- 
mgs ID name of, ix. 5 7. 

Dioscorus, Bishop of Alexandria, pia^ 
sides over Synod of Ephesus, 1. 260. 
His violence to Flananus, 263, 
Condemned and degraded by Coun* 
cil of Chalcedon, 266. Dies m 
exile, 290. 

Diospolis (Lydda), Council of, i. 143, 

Dispensations fiom crusades, sale 
of, VI. 200; viii. 312, 315. 

Dispensing power of Popes, vi. 449. 

Ditheism, origin and meaning of term, 

1. 54. 

Divinity of Christ, 1. 49. Contests 
about, 50. 

Divorce, repugnant to eatly Roman 
manners, 11. 21. Its later prevdflence, 
21. Its effect on Roman sodetyijlia 
restrained by Chrii^tianity, 22. 
lated by Constantine, and by Theo- 
dosius II , 23. By Jivtinian-^hit 
laws on, afterwards rsp0i!led» 
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, > 162. Attacked, 364, Their brave 
defence, ^64. Distress for food, 
566. „ Extermination of, 368. 

Dolcovo of Novara, vu. 355. Hia 
doctrines, 360. Antipapalibni, 361. 
Lines of Dante on, 366. His <i^th 
hy torture, 368. 

DOlCUlilC, St, v. 410; vi. 8. His 
birth and education, ii. Rebukes 
Papal legates in Languedoc, 12. 
Miracles of, 14. In Albigewian 
war, 15. His Order and Preacl'ars, 
16. At Rome— his increasing iiiRn* 
eooe, 17. Enjoins vow of poveity, 
2o. His death and canonization, 22. 

Dominicans, vi. 8. Their rapid pro- 
gress-assemblies of, 19. Their 
extravagant belief, 22. Disputes 
with Umveisity of Pans, 345, 347, 
354. Controvei sy with Franciscans, 
vu. 375. Ill Germany, 399. Art- 
ists, IX. 334. 

Domitian, persecution by,i. 31. 

Donatello, ix. 3 1 7. 

Donation ot Constantine, a foigeiy, 
1. 72 note. Of Charlemagne, 111. 45. 

Donatist schism, its effects m Afiica, 
1. 237. 

Donos, Pope, 11 330. 

Doomsday Book, ix 16. 

Dorchester (neai Ozfoid), see of, 11. 
242. 

DraoON as an emblem, ix 69. 

Droqo, Bishop of Metz, 111. 150. 

Duns Scotus, one of the gieat school* 
men, ix. 119. Obscunty of ongin, 
140. His logic, 141. His La- 
tnity, 142. His opinions about 
matter, 142. 

DUNSTAN, IV, 24. His cruelty, 25. 
Contest with seculai clergy, 29. 

East, state of (a.d. 500'), u 393. 
Disputes in, 435. State of ( 7 ^ 
centary)„iK 162. 

Kte^AjstwmJO, l^nod 0^ u. 268. 


EDWABO# 

Easter, controversy dbont, i, 42 
Settled at Council of Nicam, 44, 
Question of, m England, n. 34i6« 

Eastern Church mixed wuth cunit 
intrigues, i. 177. Its questions on 
the natiiie of the Godhead, 178. 
Becomes Trinitarian and adopts 
Niceean cieed, 179. Its continued 
distractions, 289. 

Eastern Churches, feuds of, i, ' 108. 
Buildings, i\. 273. 

Eastern Empne, See Empuc. 

Eastern pi elates, anti-Nestonan, i. 
256. 

Ebbo, Archbishop of Rheims, iii. 140 

Kbroin, Mayoi of the Palace, his 
fall — foiced to become a monk, il 
436. Ketuins to the world, 437. 
Slays Bishop Leodcgai, 438. Aesas- 
smated, 440. 

Eccelin da Romano, vi 168. 

Eccelin da Romano (son of the 
above,) VI, 169. < \ccused of heresy, 
373. Hl» cruelty, 331 ; and death, 

332. 

Egclbsiastical juiisprudenca, il 63 
Its giowth, 63. 

Ecclesiastics. See Clergy. 

Eckhart, IX. 255. 

EcthI'Sis of Heraclius, 11 317. Vio- 
lent opposition to, 321. 

Edmund of England titular sing ot 
Sicily, VI. 321. 

Education of clergy, ix, 2. 

Edward the**Confessor, iv. 30. 

Edward 1 . of England, his power, vi. 
443, 447. Compaied with Philip 
the Fair, vu. 43. His leturn from 
crusade and designs, 44. Hia mea- 
sures appioved by clergy, 44. De- 
luded by Philip the Fair— declares 
wai, 47. Rejects injunctions ol 
Bont&iro Vlll , 49. Borrows Church 
treasures, 54. Enfoices subsidy, 
56. Compels deigy to yield, 62. 
belies archbishop's estates— ^relmts, 
63. Confirms charter^ 64, Hit 
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kigue i^ainst Fnmoe, 75. Bii 
m Btfcoeef-^aibD^ fmpal arbitra- 
77 Hia treaty with Philip, 
78. ^ statement of claims on 

^tland, 96. Valuation of church 
pmperty under, ix. 19. 

Edwabd II., hesitates to arrest Tem- 
plars, vii. 208. His weakness, viii. 
Z48. 

Edward III., his meeting with Louis 
of Bavaiia, vii. 446. Gams battle 
of Orecy, 461. His compact with 
Oiegory XL, viii. 170. His last 
years, 171. His death, 176. 

Edward, Black Pimce, approaches 
Avignon, viii 5. Popular love of, 
172. Dies, 175, I 

Edwin, King of Northumberland, 11. | 
236. His conversion and eaily 
adventures, 237. His power, 239. 
Defeat of, and death, 240. 

King, cruel treatment of, iv. 

Egffrid, King of iftoithumbna, ii. 261. 
Eginhard, his Life of Charlemagne, 

III. 105. 

Ecrm, Mohammedan conquest of, 11. 

2f3. 

EOTiniAN monks, then feiocity. Sfe 
Cyiil, Dioscoii's, 

Eleanor, Queen, her letters to Cceles- 
tmellL, v j6o. 

Elections, Papal. See Papal Elec- 

tlQDS. 

Electors, German, v^i. 7. Their 
ambassadoiB to Rome, 440 
Elgiva, treatment of, by Dunstau, 

IV. 26. 

Elias, Brother, first geneiul of Fran- 
ciscans, VI. 42. 

Eloqcence, power of, n. 5. 

Elster, The, battle of; iv. 125. 
E^ERIO, King of Hungary, v. 315. 
EUREIORS, Church supremacy of, 
ii. 4. Election of, in. 284. Weak- 
«ned by crusades, v. 173. Two, 
corooatioii 0^ 209. 


WLAND. 

Empire, Eastern oi' Gieek, exkaustieii 
of, ii. 98. Estranged fmm the 
West. iv.. 189* 

Empire, German, ’Teutonic, nr Western, 
origin of, in. 5 7, Vague authority 
of, 59. Of Ohailemague, threatened 
division of, no. Weakness of, under 
Louis, 128. Division into two par- 
ties, 133. Relations of, to papacy* 
IV. 37. Its poweis and weaknesses, 
40. Vacancy ot,v. 202. {.istsinfeof, 
with papacy, vi. 89. State of ^ime 
of Ui ban IV.), 358. (Time of Boni- 
face VIII.), vii. 32. Dissension in, 
386. Pi otest of, against John XXIL, 
397. Elpctious to, settled by Golden 
BuU,viii 7. 

Empire, Latin, extinction of, i. 288. 

Empire, Latin or Fiankish, of Con- 

, stantinople, oppiessiveness of, v. 
348 

England, state of (lotb century), lii. 
281. Mained clergy m, iv, 25. 
Prosperity ot, uiidei Becket, v, 30. 
War witii Fi ance, 9 7, Under Inter- 
dict, 273. Surrendered by John to 
Pope, 283. Dominicans in, vi. 20. 
Innoooit IIT.’s policy m, 49. Sub- 
jection of, to Rome under Henry III., 
83. it^ian churchmen in, 84. 
Resists Italian churchmen, 86. Pre- 
pares for crusade, 103. Antipapal 
^feelings m, 197, 234*, viii. 71. 
Contributions from, to Popes, vi. 
2$ 7, 270. Reluctant to engage in 
Sicilian afiaiis, 322. Affairs of 
(time of Uiban IV.), 363. Barons 
of, denounced by Clelnent IV., 376, 
Subjection of, 378. Canon law in— 
married clergy in, 381. Constitu- 
tion of (time of Boniface VIIL), vii. 
39.^'War with France, 48. Armt 
of Templai s in, 209, 252. Religious 
liberty in, viii. 18. WycliffitiS in, 
71. Teutonic, 146. Insurrection 
of peasants in, 185. Conco|^ 
with, 317. Journey of iEneas SyL 
vius thiuugh, 419. Independent 01 
Pope, IX. 45. Civil mn in, 4^ 
Cbrnnieles ot; 19.3. 
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EldURB Church, ind^wndence of, hr. 

' 391. State of (time of Henry II.), 
r, 19. rnvileges of,, 20. Ita 
wealtll, ix. 16, 17. Ite property, 
propoB^ confiscation and estimate 
amount of, 1 7. Alliance of, with 
Lancastrian kings, 46. 

EKOLISH clergy of noble Inith, ix. 46. 

Ekolish language, ix. 195. Kell- 
gtous terms in, 229. Development 
of, 250. Teutoni‘»m of 233 

ENQLteH missionaries, it. 295, 306. 

Enolish schoolmen, ix. 119. 

EnqliSH waisin France, viit. 5, 151. 

ENllfAM, Council at, IV. 28. 

EnziO, natuial son of Fiedeiick II., 
VI. 99. Vicar-Geneial of Noith 
Italy, 213. Marries heiress of Sar- 
dinia, 114. Defeats the Mongols, 
222. His imprisonment, 262. 

Ephesus, Council of, 1. 204. Ter- 
mination of, 221, * Robber Synod * 
of, 260. Absolves Eutyches, 262. 
Confiimed by Theodosius II., 263. 
Reversed at Council of Chalcedon, 
265. 

Equality of mankind, ix, 33. 
Erasmus, ix. 346. 

Erioeha, John, his philosophy, 111 
388, His definition of the Real 
Piesence, 389. Fioin Iieland or 
Scotch I'.les, IV. 331. Refutes 
piedostinniians, 332. His Ka- 
tionahsm, 332. Flies to England, 
333. Tianslates Dionysius the 
Aiwpagtte, 333 ; ix. 59. His 
Pantiieism, iv. 332 ; ix 102. 

EthblberT, King of Kent, his recep- 
tion of Augustine, 11. 229. Uis 
doath, 23s. 

Etruscan divmeis, their incantations | 
against Alanc, 1. 126. 

Eucharist, undefined belief regarding, 
iii. 386. Wycliffe’s opinions on, 
Shi. 194. 

EUDOde Stella, v. 390, 

Eudoxxa, Empress, calls in Censeric, 

^2:8. 


EtTTrCHBI* 

BYERLASTiNa Gospel* tif the Fmhi* 
dscans, m, 349; vH. 348. Ooif 
demned by Alexander IV», 348* 

Evesham, battle < vi. 378. 

Euqenius I., Pope, II. 327. 

Eugeniub III., Pope (a Cistetdan), 
IV. 387. Recovers Rome, 389. 
Retires into Fiance, 390 His rela* 
tions with Roman lepublic, 404 ; and 
death, 405. 

Eugenics IV., his eleebon and cha- 
racter, Till. 333. Seizes treasarei 
of Martin V., 3 35 . Commands dis- 
solution of Council of Basle, 347, 
353 Isfoicedtoyield, 356. Driven 
tiom Rome, 359 His hosblity to 
Council, 360. Negobates with 
Gieek Emperor, 365. Proposes to 
remove Council to Italy, 366. His 
fleet at Constantinople, 373. His 
reception of Gieek Empeior and 
Pati larch, 379 At Florence, 384. 
Signs beaty with Byzantines, 395, 
399 His fame, ^401. Interview 
with iEneiis Sylvius, 43 7. Ratifies 
tieaty with Gcnnany-^ies, 447. 

Eulalius, disputed election of, for 
papacy, 1. 1 74. Expelled, 1 75, 

Eupuemius, Bishop of Constantinople 
—contest of, wi^ Empeior Anasta- 
Bius, i. 305. 

Evreux, bishopnc of, iv. 282. 

Europe, its only union Chnsbanity, 

II, 224. State of (loth century), 

III. 279. (At accession of Innocent 
111 .), V, 179. (Time of Urban V.), 
vin 14. •'Divided between rival 
Popes, 49 ' State of communica- 
tions in, 45. 

Eublbiue, Bishop of Doiylenm, ac- 
cuses Eutycheb, 1, 25 7 

Eutyches, a paitisan of Cyril, i. 255* 
Leader of monks — his ignorance, 
256. Excommunicated, 2$ 7. Sup- 
ported by EannchChrysaphiua, 238. 
Appeals to Christendom, 259. Hla 
letter to I.eo 1 ., 259. Ahmlved hy 
Sped of Ephesus, 262. Remorad 
fimm Constanbnople, 265. 
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ECrrOBUHlBM. 

El7T7CBUinB]|, repressed hy Empeitsr 
Leo, 1. 294. *30vivfB under Ba- 
siliscusy 394^ 

Euttchiub, last Exarch of Barenna, 
his flight, 11. 427 

Exarchate of Ravenna, feebleness of, 
11. 4t4^ 

Excoumukicatiok, force of, 1. 199 ; 

IV. 42; IX. 5. Its frequent use, 
iv. 41. Letters of, secretly intro- 
ducil by Becket, v. 117. Obsolete, 
ix.355- 

ExPSCTATIVES, Vlll. 3 X 3 . 

Fabxanus, Pope, the first certain p<ipal 
maityr, 1. 60. 

Fathers of Latin Chnstianity, i. 383. 
Felix, Antipope, i. 83. His expulsion, 

84. 

Felix III., Pope, 1. 302. His stiife 
with Acaciub, 303, 304. His legates 
at Constantinople, 303. 

Felix IV., Pope, his election, i. 416. 
Death, 427. • 

Felix V. (Amadeus of Savoy), Anti- 
pope, Vlll. 409 Ills coionatioii, 
439 Abdication, 45 1 
Fbri»nd, Count of Flanders, v. 287 
Prisoner to Philip Augustus, 292. 
Ferrara, meetmi: of Pope and Greek 
Emperor at, \ ui. > 78. Plague at, 
382. 

Festivals of Saints, ix. 82. 

Feudal syrtem established by Chaile- 
magne, 111. 68 

Feudal nobility, rapid^decay of, lu. 
173- 

Field of lies, 111. 136. 

Firmilian, his letter agamst Pope 
Stephen, 1. 67. 

Fitz^ephen, partisan of Becket, 

V, 60. 

Fitz-Ubse, Reginald, v. 121. 
Flagellants, vi. 33 3. Outburst of, 
J34. 

Flanders, insurrection in, vii. 126. 
Crusade m, viu. 196. 

VOL. IX, 
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Flavianus, Bishop of Constaatiaopls^ 
i. 257. Involv^ in court intrigues, 
358. Traatment of, at Synod of 
Ephesus — hiB death, 263. 
Flavianus, Bishop of Antiocn, i, 308 
Deposed, 313. 

Flemish ait, ix. 338. 

Florence, ©ideal at, 111. 477. Anti- 
Imperialist, vii. 312, 313. Gregory 
Xl.^s negotiations with, viii. 31. 
Uiban VI *s tieaty 44, 

Leagued with Louis ot Anjou, 127. 
Council removed to, 383. Pi elates 
at, 389. Acts of Council at, 397. 
Dominican convent in, ix. 336. 
Florentius, Ins plots against St. 
Benedict, n. 87. 

Flotte, Petei, Chancellor of Philip 
the Fan , vii. 106. Ambassador at 
Rome, 1 09. Denounced by Boniface 
VIIL, 124. Killed at Courtiai, 
126. 

Foliot, Gilbeit, antagonist of Becket, 
V. 36, His cbaiacter — Bishop of 
London, 37. At Northampton, 5 q. 
At Sens, 69. His reply to Becket, 
83. Excommunicated by Becket — 
aj>peals, 97. Aspires to Piimacy, 
100. Receives Papal letters, 118. 
Pleaches at Cnnteibury, 129. 
Fontaines, abbey of, founded, 11. 287. 
Forcheim, Diet of, iv. 109. Elects 
Rudolph of Swabia, i lO. 

Formosus, Bishoj) of Porto, anathe- 
matised by Pope John VIIL, lii. 
225. Absolved by Mannus, 233. 
Becomes Pope, 237. Ciowns Ar- 
nulf Kmpef or, 240. His death. 241. 
His mission to Bulgaria, 346. 
Fotunatub, rival of Cyprian, i. 63. 
Founders of Latin Chnstianity, i. 

383. 

Four parties in the East, 1. 306. 

Fra Angelico, ix. 336. Character of 
his paintings, 337. ^ 

Fra Angelo, vii. 498. 

France, Benedictine convents in» n. 
94 Ravaged by Kdrifaracn. lu 
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36 i. State of (loth century), u8i. 
Manried ^eigyin, iv. 23. (With 
the bnthplace of chivalry, 
20J,, War of, ‘With England, v. 
97« Extension of, under Philip 
Augustus, 243. Under Interdict, 
249. Heresiea in South of, 388. 
Muiicheism lu, 389. Legates of 
Innocent III. m, 408. State of 
(time of Boniface VIII.), vii. 39. 
War with England, 47. Insuigent 
peasantiy m, 381. Oppressed by 
Flench Popes, viii. 67. English 
wai*8 m, 150. Gonooidat with, 316. 
Wealth of church m, IX, 14. Church 
in, 42. Its secession fiom German 
empire, 211, 212. 

Fbanois, St., VI. 8. His biith and 
youth, 25. Embiaces mendicancy, 
2 7. Instances of his enthusiasm, 2 7. 
Appeals before Innocent III,, 30. 
Founds Franciscan ordei, 30. In- 
stitutes foreign missions, 32. In 
the Ea&t^pi caches before Saiacen 
Sultan, 32. His gentle charactei, 
34, His poetiy, 35. Hisseimon 
on the Nativity, 36. His * stigmata,’ 
3b. His death, 39. Supcistitious 
woiship of, 39. Kule of, 40. 

Franciscan oidei, its foundation and 
pi maples, vi. 30. Maityrs, 33. 
Tei tiai les, 3 7. Schoolmen, ix. 137. 
Artists, 334. 

Franciscan ISM, chaiactei of, m. 39. 

Franciscans, begin to repudiate 
poverty, vi. 42. 'I'heir gi owing 
wealth condemned by Matthew 
Pans, 44.* Schism among, 350; 
vn. 344. Hostility of, to I^iface 
VI 11 ., 88. Its causes, 344. Spi- 
ntual, 345. Chapter of, at Perugia, 
375. Become Ghftielline, 378. In 
Home, leceive Louis of ^vana, 
414. Favouied by Alexander V., 
viii 122. Resisted in Fiance, 125. 

ffiANClSOANS, 1X« 137. 

Franconian Emperors, iv. 296. 

Franqipan^ Cencius, eeiice Pope 
geliifius n,, IT. 273. 
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Frangipani, familY of, iv. 275, 297; 
VI. 276. Suppoil Alexaxw 111 ., 
V. 138. Intermarry with eastern 
Emperor, 141. Adherents of Ft«> 
derick 11., vi. iii. 

Frankfort, Council of, lii, 94. Con» 
demns Adoptions and image-worebip, 
95. Canons of, xoo. Its independr 
ence of Rome, 103. 

Franport, Diets at, vi. 62 ; vii. 397 ; 
Till. 443. 

Frankish Church becomes Teutoniied, 
11. 434. Its wealth and corruption, 
442 , m. 13. 

Frankish kings supreme over Church, 
11. 39, 41. 

Franks, Catholics, 1. 349. Converted 
by Latm cleigy, 357. 

Franks (crusading), them contempt 
foi Gieeks, iv. 19 1. 

Fbaticelli blended with CoBlestiniaiis, 
vii. 91. Strife with wadthy Fran- 
asoans, 345. I^nounce woildliness 
of Popes, 371 Spread of their 
doctiincs, 371. 

Fravitta, Bishop of Constantinople, 
i. 305. 

I Fbedebioe Barbarossa, his ohaVacter, 

I IV. 409, In Italy, 414. His coro- 
nation, 415. Holds Diet at Be- 
8aD9on, 4 x 8 . Denounces Papal pr^ 
tensions, 419 His seeming recon- 
dliation, and march into It^y, 42 L 
Hiscoi 1 espondence with Hadrian IV,, 
423. Supports Antipope Victor 
IV., V. 7^ Takes and destroys 
Milan, 9. Makes Paschal 111 , Pope, 
10 Negotiates with Henry II., 74. 
Pestilence in his army, 89, 139. 
Takes Rome, 138. Retreat^ X39. 
Defeated at Legnano, 141. His 
meeting with the Pope, 143, His 
treaty with Lombards at Constance, 
148. Marries his son to Constantia 
of Sicily, 150. His crusade — 
droiVned m Pisidia, 155. 

FXtEDERiCK II , his birth, v. 164 
King of Romans, 165. Made wad 
of Pope Innocent IIL, 191. Hit 
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•dnoKfeion, 200, His dsin to em« 
^ set aside bjs lunooeiit HU 217. 
Jous insurgents smnst Otho IV., 
2318. Obtains em^re, 342. Inno- 
emt ni.*8 guardianship of, tL 47. 
Takes the Cross, 59. Correspond- 
ence with Honorius III., 60. His 
son Henry elected his succes sor, 63. 
His letter to the Pope, 63. His 
coronation, 65. His laws in favour 
ofecclesiastacs, 66. Agamst heretics, 
66. In Sicily, 67. Hu engage- 
ment to proo^ to Palestine, 71. 
Hames lolante, 73. Correspondence 
with H'^nonus III., 73. His cha- 
ractei and views, 90. Admonished 
by Gregory IX., 95. His couit, 0^. 
His poetry 98. Negotiates witU 
Sultan of Egypt, loa. Prepares for 
crusade, 103. Sets out and «^tams 
— esoommuuicated, 104. Hu ap- 
peal to sovereigns, 109. His allies 
m Rome, 1 1 1 . An ives m the East, 
1 16. Opposed by religious orders 
of Knights, 1 1 7. Occupies Joppa, 
119. Sends Embassy to Sultan 
Kameel, I33. Makes treaty, 134. 
Vuits Jerusalem, 126. Hu coro- 
mlion and addiess, 127. His oom- 
piitnces with Mohammedanism, 139. 
His letter to Ham y Hi. of England, 
131. At Ptolcmais, 13^. 
to Italy, 13 <; ^ < is successes against 

Pope, 140. General feeling in 
&voarof, X41. Makes treaty with 
Pops, 14^ Emulates for kinrdom 
of NapJ'‘S, Z47. Asseits suuremacy 
of law, 149. Condemns neictics, 
150. Hu laws about clergy, 153 ; 
Qties, 153 ; and peasants, 153. Ap- 
pomts Parliaments, 154. His cn- 
mmal laws, 155. Other laws, 156. 
Commercial measures, 157. £n- 

coniages learning, i$8. His taste 
and magnificence, 159. His evil 
fame among the clergy, 160. Pe- 
nods m his life, 163. Assists 
Pope against Romans, 173. Re- 
presses hu son Henry’s rebellion, 
173. declares war i^inst T.om- 
bards. 176. His correspondence ! 
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with Gregoif^ix , 178. Gains vfe. 
toryofOoi*teNuova,i79, 
municated by Pope, t83. His reply, 
184. His appeal to the eardixiids 
— to the Romans, 186. To the 
Piinces of Chiistendom, 187. To 
the oommoualty, 190. Popea reply 
to, 193. Reported sayings of, 195, 
Hu rejomdei to Pope, 196. His 
proclamation to Gennnn princes, 
306. Wa wPhPope, 3ir. Threat- 
ens Rome, 314. His circular letters, 
3t7, 321. His naval victoiy and 
captuie of pi elates, 319. Olftrs 
pace* to Innocent IV., 225. Lo‘<ea 
Viterbo, 227. Negotiates with 
Pop, 228. Complains of Pop's 
fiig'iit, 231. Refuses to appear at 
Lt'ons, 341. Heciaied depsed, 243 
Fis appeal to Chnstendom, 344. 
('onspiracy againsi, 348. His charge 
against Innocent IV., 330. Asserts 
his orthodoxy, 331. Hu successes 
m Italv, 332. At Turin, 358. 
Loses PaiTOa— tuming-pomt in his 
fortunes, 359. His defeat, 36 1. 
Other disasters, 263. His death, 
264. His charactei , 365 . His roli- 
gion, 267. Fidelity of his fnends, 
368, 269. Compared with St. 
I ouu, 3 1 1. 

Fr£D£BICK III , Empror, viii. 430. 
Reconciled to Eugenius IV., 441. 
His claims on Milan, 45 2. His mar- 
riage and coronatiuu at liome, 461. 
Made Viceioy of Sicily, vi. 451. 

Frederick of Lorraine. See Stephen 
IX. 

Frederick of Ariagen* offers of 
Bonifoce Vlll. to, vii. z8. Crowned 
at Palermo, 20. Hu war with 
Chailes ol Naples, 30. Successful 
resistance to Charles of Valois, 31. 
iHifence of Sitily, 33. Excluded 
tiom Jubilee, 86. Acknowieuged 
King of Sicily, 130. 

hBEDERiCK of Austria, condidate^^r 
Empire, vii. 786. Taken prisonei. 
392. His tieaty with Louu of 
Bavtu 10,403. His death 43A* 
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¥bsd£R1CK of Atuitria, Till. ajx. 
Aniste flight of John XX 11 L» 167. 
Htuadliatiito of, 274. 

Fbk^ Oompames in Italy, viii. 24. 
Fbeshasons, guild of, iz. 397. 

Theory of, unfounded, 297. 

Fbee will, the main controversy of 
Latin Cbiistianity, i. 8. See Pela- 
gianism. 

Fbenou m Sicily, their oppressiveness, 
vi. 422. Massacre of, 431. 

French chronicles, iz. 193. 

French dergy, English partisans 
among, iz. 42. 

French invasion of Naples, vi. 371- 

374. 

French language, Roman origin of, 
iz. 211. 

French lawyers, vu. 41. 

French nobles take the Cross, v. 330. 
Their embassy to Venice, 333. 
Their embarrassment, 334. At 
Zara, 340. Condemn conduct of 
Gregory IX , vi. 202. Address to 
car^nals, vii. 118. 

French prelates resist Roman supie- 
macy, 111. 338, 341. Their prowess 
in attack of Constantinople, v. 350. 
Then jealousy of the Venetians, 
362, bummoned to Rome, vn. in, 
127. Addiess Bomface VIIL, 120. 
Assent to General Council, 144. 
Adhere to Philip the Fair, 145. 
Support Philip against Templais, 
207. 

French schoolmen, iz. 120. 

French wi iters, biassed against the 
Templars, vii. 269 
Fretteville, treaty of, v. 112. 
Friar, Franciscan, tocused of poison- 
ing Benedict XI., vii. 165. 

Friar, Mendicant, anecdote of, vi. 
434 » 

preaching, vi. 8. Their Arm 
adherence to Popedom, 207. Their 
activity and preaching, 207. Con- 
test with hierarchy, 341. Aim at 
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e the universities, 343, Bub- 
to epiioc^ authority by 
mt IV., 346. Qenirals of 
ordeiB, 350. Unpopular at Pans, 
35 3. Their great theologians, 354. 
Their dispute with seculars, 355. 
Their devotion in the pli^ue, viii. i. 
Defended by Clement VI., 2. Their 
propoition to monks, iz. 8. In- 
ducements to become, 8. Corrap 
tion of, 38. 

* Friends of God,* iz. 257, 265. 
Friesland, Bishop Wilfhd in, u. 

263. St. Bomface m, 298. 
Fdlbert, uncle of Heloisa, iv. 346, 
347 » 348. 

Fulda, monastery of, li. 304. 

Fule of Maiseilles, a Troubadour, 
Bishop of Toulouse, v. 4x2* His 
hostility to Count Raymond, 442. 
At Lateian Council, 453. His 
treacheious advice to citisens of 
Toulouse, 45 9. Persecutes heretics, 
VI. 3 ri. « 

Fulk of Neuilly, v. 326. Preaches 
the crusade, 326, 327. EfiTects of 
his pleaching transient, 329. His 
death, 330. 

Fussola, see of, created by Si Augus- 
tine, 1. 239. Dispute with Rome 
about its suppression, 240. 

Gabriano, V. i 84 - 

Gaeta, Gregory XII. at, viii. 135. 

Galeria, Count of, in. 430. 

Gall, St. u. 193. Founds monasteiy 
at Arbon, 294. 

Gall, St., monastery of, bnmt by 
Hungarians, lu. 280. 

Gallican Church, nghts of, vu. 115 
vui. 250, 385. 

Gallus, Emperor, banishes Pope Cor- 
nehus, 1. 64> 

Gaul, the first Chnstians in, were 
Gr^, 1. 34> Church in, a44* 
Its disputes, 245 . Appeals to Rome 
from, 245. B^ious wars in, 355 
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Mofiuiattcism in, ii. 78* Fall of 

Amniam m, z)3. 

Qattot, John of, Tiii. 165, Popular 
suspicion of, I'j'i, Eegent, 175. 
Supports 176. Decline of 

his power, 177. 

Gebbabd of Eichstadt. Victor 
il. 

Geismar, sacied oak of, felled by S. 
Boniface, u. 300. 

Gelasius I., Po|e, i. 320. His let- 
ter to Empeior Anaatasius, 331 
110 ^. 

GBLASir" II., Pope, seized by the 
Frangipanis, iv. 373. His fligiit to 
Gaeta, 37/!. ExcommuniLates fu 1- 
dinus, 2 75 . Ketuins to lionie unde> 
Noitnan protection, 376. Dies at 
Clugny, 277. 

Genoa, Henry of Luxemburg at, \ u. 

312. 

Genoese side with Pope Gregory IX. 

—their fleet defeated, ri. 318. 
Gensebio, his coaique^t of Afiica, i. 
342. Hu Arianibrn and ciuelty, 
243. Conquers SKih — invitixi to 
attack Rome by Kudoxia, 378. 
^ack8 Rome, 378. 

Gsrabd, St., at m. 396. 
Gerber r, hu bn to and mily life, m. 
331. Adh js I » Hugh Captt, 336. 
Aichbishop of Kheims, 340. Ac- 
cused by Papal legate, 34 1 . Placed 
undei intei<hct, 343. lietms to 
oouit 'f Otho HI., 343, Made 
Pope, 344. His death, 348. Sus- 
pected ot necromancyf 348. 
Gerhard, Archbuhop of Mentz, vii. 
34 * 

German art, ix. 338 
German bishopncs founded, 11. 301. 
German chiefs m Italy, v. 186. 
German Church, its dependence on 
Rome, ill. 13. 

German cities, antipapolism in, ix 

German cleigy (mamed), ^sut 
Gregoiy VU., iv, 54, 61. 
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German Rmpik. See Empire. 

German monasteries, u. 304* 

German poets, u. 337. 

German preaclynj, ix. 354. 

Gekmax; pi elates, their pilgi image to 
Jeinsalcm, 111. 464. Rmist Papal 
embassy, iv. 53. Renounce aiic- 
giame to Gi-cgoiy VII., 72 Mam- 
tam Bup^macy of Empire, 419 
Take part against Ii accent III,, 
V. 334. Divided between Philip 
and Otho, 225. Remonstrate with 
Gregory IX., vi, 303 Indignant 
agamst Papacy, 304, At Con- 
stance, vni. 250. 

Gfrhan schoolmen, ix. 119, 

* German Theology,* ix. 266. 

German versions of Sciiptnies, ix. 
227 

German wars fomented by Innocent 
111., VI, 47. 

Germans, Teutons. 

Gehmano, San, tieaty of, VI. 71, 144. 

Germanus, Bishop of Constantinople, 
resists Iconoclasm, 11. 356. Hisde- 
giadation and death, 363. 

Germany, missioimncs in, 11. 297. 
Conversion U, !>ek>uged to Latin 
Christianity, 307. Ihivaged by 
Northmtai, 111. 364. State of (^lotb 
century), 381. Manied cleigy m, 
n 30 , 55. Civil war m, iro. 
Effect of ciusades m, 218. Civil 
war in, 329. State of, at accession 
of Innocent III., V. 203. Civil wai in, 
210, 216 Ferocity pf war in, 338 , 
Itenewed stnfe in, 340. Acquittal 
of Templars in, vii. 368. Interdict 
m, 439. Asseits its mdependenoe 
of Pope, 444. liejects Pap^ autho* 
nty , 445 • Indignant at humiliation 
of Emperor Louis, 458. Concoidat 
with, viii. 317, State of (during 
Hussite war), 350, Indifferent 
to Papal schi‘‘ni, 412. Powei^'of 
clergy in, ix. 14". Church in, 43 
Separation of, from Fimnce, 21# 
Heictics in, 26$. 
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Gebold, Patnarch of Jemaakniy hit 
hostility ta Frederick II,, vi. 125. 
Hi 5 letter to Pope, 132. 

Gebson, chancellor of Paris — at Pisa, 
viii. 1 15. Opposes fnars, 126. 
Head of Frendi deputies, 249. His 
amval at Constance, 260. His 
maxims, 270. Joins in proceedings 
against Jerome of Prague, 300. His 
exile and death, 306. 

GlilBfitLiNEa, V. 187; VI. 176. 
Their hatred to Boniface VIII , vii. 
93. Great chiefs of, 388. Ascend- 
ency of (time of Gregoiy XL), viii. 

Ghibellines and Guelfs, v. 147; 
Vi* 7 h 33 L 360* 453 ; vii. 23, 
388. In Milan, 308. 

Ghiberti, IX 317. 

OlliBERT de la Porde, iv 391. 

Gilbert, Prior, fiist Dominican 
preacher m England, vi. 20. 

Gild AS, St., monks of, their bar- 
barism, IV. 354. 

Giordano, Patnciau of Rome, iv. 
385. 

Giotto, his woiks, ix. 331. Alle- 
gorical paintings, 332. 

Glass mtioduced in England, 11. 258. 

Godfathers, u 20, 281. 

Godfrey of Loname, iii. 374. His 
penance, 375. Maines Beatiioe of 
Tuscany, 413 liaises insurrection 
in Germany, 414 Marquis of 
Tuscany, 420. Aibitiates between 
rival Popes. 454. 

Godfrey of Boulogne, iv. 182. Re- 
fuses to be crowned, 189. 

Golden Bull, v. vm. 7, 

Golden Legend, it. 172. 

Golden Rose, vm. 262. 

Goi;.iards, ix. 189, 191* 

Golias, on the Last Judgment, ix. 

''^89. 

‘ Good Estate,’ lahrs of, vii. 474. 

Gothic aichitectuic, iz. 294. Iti 
rapid rise and extension, 295. Con- 
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temporaneous with crasado^ 296 
National features in, 300, Itahan, 
300. Symbolism of, 303. Ifys- 
tenes lepresented in, 304. 

Gothic cathedrals, iz. 303, 

Gothic, name of, ix. 300. 

Goths request leave to settle m 
Eastern Empiie, 1. 345, Their 
partial conveision, 344. Their 
divisions, 345. Become Chrii^an, 
347. Ariamsm of, 3 84. Take 
Rome, 441. 

Gotschalk, IV. 328. Persecutioa of, 
330. 

GRiEOO-ARABic philosophy, ix. 1x6. 

Gratian, Papal legate, v. 99. Takes 
Becket’s part, 100, 102, 103, 

Greek authors, translations of, viiL 
I 472. 

Greek books mtroduoed thron^^ the 
Arabic, iz. 107. 

Greek Christianity, speculative cha- 
1 actor of, 1. 2. Not aggressive, 4. 
Decay of, 4. Rhmams a peculiar 
faith, 6. Compared with l4atm, 6, 7. 

Greek Christians in Italy, vi. 15 1. 

Greek Church, its separation from 
the Latin, 1, 74 Estianged by con- 

quest of Constantinople, v. 361. 
Toleration of, 365. Admits supre- 
macy of Rome, vi '405. Ambas- 
sadors of, at Lyons, 406. Returns 
to independence, 413. Attempted 
leconciliAtion of, vm. 331, 365. 
Tieaty, 394, 396, Treaty resist^ 
in the East, 401 

Griek Empire. See Empire. 

Greek fire, 11 351,356. 

Greek language, its pievale&ce, 1. 
32 The Ifinguage of speculative 
contioversies, 38. Study of, ix. 
116. 

Greek .learning, u. 346. 

Greek monasticism, 1. 5. 

Greek prelates, chimenoal viewt *f, 
vm. 372 Embark for Italy, 374- 
Their voyage, 376. At FenaAi 
378. 'i^ir discontent, 380 
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Jealotities aduong, 383. Ramored 
ie Floro&oe, 563. ThardfacnssionB, 
394, Sign 395* 39^* 

Grebe TeAtament, it. 346. 

Gbeee theology, its sahtlety of defini- 
tions of the Godhead, 1. $. 

Greeks m South Italy, iii. 403. 

Gregory 1 . (^the Great), 11. 100. 
The father of mediaeval Papacy, 
102. His birth axid eaily sanctity, 
102, 103. Becomes abbot, 104. 
His severe discipUne, C05 His 
design of converting Britain, 106 
Sent ^0 Constantinople, 107. Hit» 

* Magna Moiain,’ 108. His return 
to Rome, 109. Is made Pope, r ro. 
Ketains his love of xnoukho^, nr 
Settles the chmch services, irj. 
His pleaching — improves church 
music, 1 1 4. His administmiton, 

115. His almsgiving, TI7. En- 
forces discipline in theChuich, 119. 
Converts Spiuu to orthodoxy, 12 r 
Opposes Donatisni m Africa, 123. 
Sends Augu^tAe to Britain, 124, 
229. His gentleness and forbear- 
ance to heathens, 124. lluinanit> 
(o Jews, X 25, Tj tea to check slave- 
tr^e, 126. Letter of, 128, 129. 
His temporal fiower, r30. IState i 
of Home at his ^vxiewion, 130. Bt- | 
fends Romr ubtiins peace, 135. 
His luiiucnoe \\ith fheodeiinda — 
efibcts conversion of Lombards, 137. 
Letter about moiiaatics, 138. His 
adulal on to PJiocas, 140. Blinded 
by eoclesif stical zeal 144. His 
death, 144. His epitaph, 145. His 
praise of celibacy, 149. Ills policy 
m Britain, 232. 

Gregory XL, u. 356. His letter to 
Emperor Leo, 357. Its stiange 
arguments, 358. Its defiant lan- 
359 * His second letter, 361. 
His love of images, 416. His peace- 
fill labours, 418. His supposed 
danger of absosMination, 420. His 
mating with Liutprand, 422. Con- 
ti ibutes to separate Rome fron* Em- 
423. His death, 424. 
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Gregory ljf„ ii. 367. tedr 
embassy to Cbnstantixmpls, 425 
Condemns IconoclaslB, 425. An 
image-woi'shipper, 426. Appeals 
foi aid to Charles Martel, 429. 
Hib oifei*; to Clisrles, 433 Hit 
deaths m. i, 

Gregory IV., adheres to sons of 
Louis the Pious, 111. 136. Visits 
the caxn>' of l/>uis, 136 

Gregory VI , Pope by purchase, in. 

358. Deposed by Henry 111., 361. 
Gregory VII, cHildebiand), lii. 367 
Pajial legate at Tours, 394, Pro- 
poses Gebhiuxl foi Pope, 4x1 
Elected Pope, 480 Confirmed by 
Henry IV., 483. His birth and 
youth, XV. 7. At Clugny, 8. His 
influence, 9. His designs, il. His 
decrees against simony and marriage 
oi cleigy, 3r. His letteis to Philip 
I. of Fiance, 32 To William the 
Conqueioi, 34. Hw claims of 
supiemacy, 35, 36. His demands 
on Empoior Henry IV., 48, 51. 
Calls Synod on investitures, 57 
His breach with Henry IV., 59. 
His harshness to raaiiied clergy, 6x. 
Hatred again&t, 64. Seized by Ceii- 
cius, 66. Kebcuod, 67. His lettei 
to Hemy IV , 69. His deposition 
declared, 73 His speech to Council, 
76. Interdicts and dqioses Henry 
IV , 78. His manifesto, 85. Let- 
teis to Germany, 85, 86 At 
Canosa, 94. Imposes terms, 98. 
Alisolves Henry, 99. His embar- 
rassment, 10 7. ('’haig^ with guilt 
of civil war, iro. His conduct in 
German wais, 113. Acquits Be- 
rengar of lieiesy, X17. Pi edicts 

Henry’s death, 123 Is declaiei 
to be deposed, X24. His ciitical 
position and intropidity, 127. Be- 
sieged in liome, 128. Rejects teimi 
of peace, 130. Obtains succours ui 
money from Normans, 13 3. 

Angelo, 133 ResjU(^ by the Noiv 
mans, 135. Ketiies firom Rome, 
137. His death and eharacter, 13& 





Hi 8 system, 140.' Hb sdaemes 
Against MolBimmedanbm, X75. 

GRBaolfcV vm., V. 153, 154. 

QBEOOiti^ IX. (Ugolino), ri. 89. His 
first act, 92. His letter to the 
Lombards, 95. Incensed at deby 
of crusade, 104. His declaration 
against Kredenck II., 104. Ex- 
communicates Frederick, 104, 108, 
III. Driven fiom Itome, 112. 
His inveteiacy against Fr^enck, 
114, Denounces treaty with Saia- 
oens, 133. His letter to Albert of 
Austria, 1 34. Invades Apulia, 13 7. 
liaises war against Fredenck, 137 
Disapproved by Christendom, 141. 
Returns to Rome, 144. His tieaty 
with Fredenck, 144. Promulgates 
the Decietals, 163. His mtiigu^ 
with Lombaids 170. His coi- 
respondence with Fie'denck, 176. 
Pionounces excommunication, 182. 
Reply to Fredenck, 192. Exactions 
from English clagy, 200 CHfeis 
empii’e to Robert of Fiance, 201, 
His war with Empeior, 21 1. His 
solemn pi occasion at Rome, 214. 
Summons Council to Rome, 216 
His death, 221. Places inquisition 
undei fiiars, 314. Favouis Uni- 
versity of Pans, 344 

Gregory X,, his election and views, 
vi. 399, 400. His measUies of 
paafication, 401. A ppi oves election 
ot liodolph of Hapsbu]g,403. Holds 
Council of Lyons, 405. Regulates 
Pa|>al elections, 407, His death, 
408. 

Gregory XI. f offers to mediate be- 
tween Fiance and England, viii. 
23. His disasteis, 24. Hisroeice- 
naiy foice in Itulv, 26. His voyage 
to Italy, 28. Hw authonty re- 
jected, 29. His deatli, 31. His 
ComjMLct with Edward III., 170. 
Proems against WycJtiie, 1 79. 

Gr«oory XU., viii. 98. His httei 
to rival Pope, 99. His ddubtful 
conduct, 100. His reuses, 10 j ; 
and delays,,. 102 In Venetian terri- 
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lory, 108. His Council, 119. De- 
cla^ deposed at<Pisa, 1x7. His 
reti'eat at Gaeta — flies to Rimixii, 
136. His deputies at Constancei, 236. 
Gregory, Antipope, in. 352. 

Grim, Edwaxd, tries to defend Becket, 

V. 125. 

Grimoald, Duke of Benevento, 111. 
50. 

GrostAte, Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, 

VI. 287. His strictness, 289. Ap- 
peals befoie Pope Innocent IT. at 
Lyons, 289. Resists command of 
Pope, 291. His death, and reputed 
sanctity, 292. 

Groves, sacted, of Teutons, 1. 333. 
Gu ALBERTO, John, Abbot of Vallom- 
brosa, 111. 476. 

Gualo, Caidmal, Papal Legate m 
England, ri. 81. 

Guelf, Duke of Havana, opposes 
Henry IV., iv, 155. His breach 
with Papal party, 163. Joins cru- 
sade, 220. « 

Guelf, of Bavana, the younger, 
marries Matilda of Tuscany, iv, 154. 
i Quan'els with hei, 16 1. Obtains 
possession of Tuscany, 410. ^ 

Guelfs in Italy, v. 187. Resist 
Henry of Luxemburg, vii. 312. 
Guelfs and Ghibellmes, v. 147 j vi. 

73. 351. 360, 4Jli Til. »J, 388. 
In Milan, 30B. 

Guibert, Aichbishop of Ravenna, iv. 
65. His stnfe with Gregory VII., 

74, 80. Aptipope, 125. Conse- 
crated at Rome, 134. Crowns 
Henry IV. Empeioi, 134. Dnven 
out by Victoi III. and the Normans, 
148. Maintains himself m Rome, 
159. Condemned at Council of 
Piacenza, 159. Finally excluded 
ffom Rome, 164. His death, 217. 

Guido, Duke of Spoleto, his attempt 
on Buigundy, in. 235. His wan 
in Italy, 236. Flight and death 
239. 

Guido, Aichbishop of MOan, iii 438 
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His timidity, 44^. Stiife with 
Ariald, 471 dtesigns his sec, 47a 
Pies* 474. 

Guido ^ Moote^eltro, his adTioe to 
Boniface Vlil., tii. 29. 

OuiDO della Tone, in Milan, vii. 308 
OuiBCaHO, Kobeit, ni. 428. Attacks 
Greek Empire, ir. 130. Sends 
suocoui to Pope Gregory VII., 133. 
Advances on Rome, 135. Fires the 
city, 136. Hib seventy to Romans, 
* 37 - 

GuS 7 DEBALD, Burgundian piince, slays 
his bi^them, 1. 350, 355. Saves 
his niece Clotilda, 3^0. Becomes 
tributaiy to Clovis, 353. 

GtTNDZOAK, the Burgundian, », 350. 
Gunther, Archbishop of Cologne, 

III. 178. Excommunicated by Ni- 
colas 1 , 180 lietircs to 1* ranee, 
180. Penounces the Pope, 182. 
Abandoned by Lothair, 183* His 
humiliation and death, 202. 

Gunther, of Sd^aitzenbmg, elected 
Empeit>r-—resigns — his death, vii. 
462. 

GU’^ Count of Flanders, vu. 67 
Abandoned by Edward I., 98. Im- 
piilonment of, 106. 

Hadrian 1 , n. 39. Attacked by 
Pesideiios, 41. Sends to Chaile- 
inagne, 42. Endowed by Chaile- 
magne with tei itories, 45. Loid 
of the Exiuchate, 47. His death, 
50. His d ference to Chailemagne, 

ICX). • 

Hadrian II , condemns Photius, 111. 
168. His leception of Lothair II., 
202. Adheres to Louis II. against 
Charles the Bald, 203. His letter 
to Chailos the Bald, 207. Aban> 
dons Ouloman, 21 1. His death, 
212. 

Hadrian IV (Nicolas Breakspear), 

IV. 405. His mission to Noiwar, 

406. Giants Ii eland to Henry IL, 

407. Places Rome unde' Intp diet, 
408* Puts to death Am lid oi Bie- 


soia, 4x2. His fear of Fredenck 
Baihfti-oasa, 413. Crowns him, 
415. Alliance with William oi 
Sicdy, 417. His Leg.tes at Be- 
san9on^ 418. Seeming reoofwilia- 
tion witli Fiedeiick, 421. H»8 

correspondence, 422 ; and demands, 
423. His firmness, 42c. His 
seciet treaty with Lombard cities— 
his death, 42 B. 

Hadrian V , vi. 409. 

Haktm, Sultan of %ypt, persecutes 
pilgrims, IV. 173, 

Hallau, Robe't, Bishop of Salisbury, 
at Constance, viii. 250. SujipoitA 
Empeior, 263. Condemns punish* 
ment of death for heiesy, 299. Hi$ 
death, 309. 

HAMBUiiO and Bremen, Archbishopnc 
of 111. 271. 

Hanno, Archbishop of Cologne, 111* 
455. Carries off young Kmpeior 
Henry IV, 456, Becomes un- 
populai, 458. His stiife with Ad- 
albert of Bremen, 464. His power, 
466. Insuirectton agiuiist, iv, 52. 
His vengeance, 53. 

Harding, Stephen, foundei of Cis- 
tercian ordei, IV. 307 

Haroij), Piince of Deamnik, baptized 
at lugelheim, 111. 267. 

Hawkwood, Captain of Free Com- 
p.my, viii 24. 

Hautzburo, stionghold of Henry IV., 
iv. 50. Burnt by Saxons, 50. 

Heathenism exLnct under Gregory 
1 , 11. 146. 

Heaven, ix, 94. Dante's theory of, 
96. 

Hebrew Sciiptures, ix. 346. 

Heqira, a 182. 

HFiDEiBi-iui, Poi>e John XXIII. un 
priboned at, via. 278. 

Heimduro, Gregoiy of, riii, 442. 

Helena, Empiess, a. 383. 

Heliand, The, x *277. 

Hell, tales of visitt to, ii. 1$; 
Ideas of, ix. 88. Dantt^r 89. . 
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i?. J4t. Htf (kfvotkm to 
XWlitfi J47. Her tnarriag®— 
takes IIm 348. Prioress ot 
Ar^teml--- Abbess of the Paraclete 
«*^her letters, 355. Buries Abe- 
lard, 365. 

HENtrrxoOK of Zeno, its temporary 
success, 1. 296. Satisfies no party, 
300. 

H&KtiT If., Emperor, iii. 350. His 
coronation, 352. Overruns Apulia 
and takes Capua, 354* 

Henkt he, Emperor, tumults at his 
coimnstion, 111. 355. Degrades the 
three Popes, 361. His coronation 
and oath, 364 His commanding 
character, 366. His wai with 
Hungary, 399. His meeting with 
Leo IX., 399. Marches into Italy, 
412. Recalled to Gefmany, 414 
Death of, 415. 

Henry IV., Emperor, his abduction 
by Archbishop Hantio, ut. 456. 
His resentment, 45 9. Favoum Ad> 
albert of Biemen, 460. HiS mi> 
nority, 464. Confirms election of 
Giogoiy Vll., 483 His character, 
IV. 44. His marnage, 45. His 
wai with the Saxons, 46. Takes 
lefuge in Woi ms— legains his power, 
48. His bleach with Gi egoiy VII , 
59. Summoned to Rome, 70 Galls 
Diet at Worms, 7 1 . Declares Pope's 
deposition, 73. Letter to clergy 
and people of Rome, 74 Deposed 
and interdicted by Pope, 78. Con- 
spiracy against, 82. Deserted by 
prelates, 83. His desperation, 84. 
Ketu es to Spii e&, 9 r. In Bui gundy, 
92. AtCanobO, 97. His degiadmg 
submission, 97 , aiA conditional ab- 
solution, 99. Retiies to Reggio, 
Z05. Glows m power, 106. His 
craft, X08. Reaction ut favour of, 
1 1 2. Invades Swabia, 113. His 
successes ovei Rudolph, 119. Again 
excommunicated/ 120. I^ounces 
Giegory’s authoiity, 123. Defeated 
•t the Eister— maiches into Italy, 
p;, BesMgQb Rome, 129. Pio- 
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poses teims, 130. Wastes Tuscany, 
13 1. Obtains possession of 
— crowned by Antipope, r34. 
Retiies before Kormans, 133* 
Renews wai with Matilda, 153. 
His difficulties m Germany, 155. 
His bon Comad's rebelUon, 137. 
Disinherits Conrad, 2x8. Protects 
Jews, 220 Makes Henry his heir 
— ^his prosperity, 222. Proclaims 
peace of the Empire, 223. Fails to 
acknowledge Paschal, 223. His ex- 
communication renewed, 225. HiS 
son Heniy rebels against him, 228. 
Deserted by his folio weis, 230. 
Deceived by his son-made prisoner, 
231 His humiliation, 233. Popular 
feeling m his favour, 234. Recovers 
strength — keeps Easter at Li^, 
234. His death — tieatment of Ls 
remains, 235. 

Henry V., made heir to Empire, iv. 
221. Rebels again&t bis father, 

228. His hypocrisy, 230; and 

treachery, 231.^ Impiisons his 
father, 232. Elected Emperor, 23 3* 
Besieges Cologne, 235 His treat- 
ment of his fathei's remains, 236. 
Invites Paschal 11 into Germany, 
239 Asseits right of investiture, 
240. Holdb Diet at Ratisbon, and 
collects his forces, 242. Enien 
Italy, and destroys Novara, 243. 
Advances on Rome, 344. Histmty 
with Pope — gives up hiveetitare, 
246. His procession to St. Peter’s, 
248 Hollowness of his compact, 
249. Imprisons Pope, 252. Con- 
test with Romans, 253. Treaty 
with Pope, 255. Clowned by 
Paschal II , 256. Retums to Ger- 
many, 257. Excommunicated by 
Council of V lenne, 26 1 . Celebrates 
his father's funeral, 262. Enters 
Italy — takes possession of Tuscany, 
269. Advances to Rome, 270. H11 
meeting with Calixtus IL, 283. 
’His afiaii'sin Germany, 288. Treaty 
With Saxons, 290. Owoordat wiUi 
the Pope, 293. His death, 396* 

Henry Vi,, marries ComtanHai 
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tteireSB of Sidlj— -hia ferocity, r. 
150. Ancodote of his corooation, 
157. Destroys Toscolum — ^his war 
with Tancr^, 156. Imprisons 
Hiohaid C<Bur de Lion, 159. Re- 
gains Apulia and Sicily, 163. Ovei- 
runs Italy — his cruelties, 164 
Excommunicated, 164. His power 
—dismantles Capua and Kaples 
—his death, 166. Buried at 
Palei mo, 1 66. His pi etended will, 

197. 

flUNRF, son of Fiedeiick II«, elected 
successor to his father, vi. 62. His 
father s vicegerent in Oeimaiiy, 1 14. 
His rebellion, 174. 

Henry I. of England, compiaiiit*'. 
against, at Council of Rheims, iv. 
282. His intennew with Calixtus 
II , 286 Acknowledges Innocent 
JL, 317. Settles question of In- 
vestituie, V. 17. 

Henry II. of England, his powei and 
ability, v. 2L 45 Accession of, 
28. Makes l^ket chancellor, 29. 
His blind confidence m Becket, 34. 
Appoints him a^chbl^hop, 36. Is 
0}»|f>0Bed by him, 41 Resists clencal 
itnni unities, 42 Jealous of oleiical 
flower, 46. Calls paihament at 
Westminster — 1 < si'»ted bv Becket, 

47 SumnMiis ( ounul at Ckieudon, 

48 Establishes Constitutions, 49 
Negotiates with Alexandii 111 ., 53. 
Hi>» measures 01. BeJeet’s flight, 65 
Sends embassy to Fiandeis and 
Fi'ance, 65 Banishes Becket 's de* 
pendents, 72. Makfe 0^ ertures to 
Frederick Baibarossa, 74. Wavers 
between nval l*opes, 76. Cited by 
Becket, 77. His wrath at Becket’^s 
measures, 81. Causes Becket's ex- 
pulsion from Pontigny, 82. Assists 
Alexander HI. with money, 86. 
Reoeives Papal legates, 91. Meets 
Becket at Montmirail, 94. His 
war with France, 97. His intrigues 
in Italy, 98. Intei-view with Papal 
legates, 100. Tieaty broke; off, 
ta|« Renews negotutions, ip|. 
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His prochunation, 107, OkAains 
the coronation of his son, xxo« His 
reconciliation with Beiket, 112. 
Receives excommunicated bishqiia, 
121. His fatal words, 12Z. His 
sDiTO'ir, 127 Fkconoiliation with 
Pope, 128. Penance at Canteabury, 
129. 

Henry HI. of England, his minority, 
VI. 80. Accepts crown of Kaplea 
tor his son, 275. His contributions 
to Pope, 275. Appeal of St. Louis 
to, 309, His vanity, 321, Hra 
war with barons, 363. His im- 
piisonment, 377 ; and victory, 378. 
Reaction against, 380. 

Henry IV. of England, accession of, 
viii. 208. His dealings with parliis- 
ment, 2 1 2 . Chui cli pi opei ty under, 
IX. 17. 

Henry V., accession of, viii, 2x6. 
Insecurity of his throne, 221. 
Measures against Lollards, 22 Z. 

Henry, Pnnee, son of Henry II., his 
education inti listed to B^ket, v. 
34, Ciowneil by Archbishop of 
Yoik, 1 10. 

Henry, Count of Flanders, v. 65. 

Henry, Emperor of Constantinople, 
V. 364. 

Henry, youngest son of Emperor 
Fredciick 11 ., his death, vi. 279. 

Henry I., King of France, impedes 
Council of Rheims, 111. 376. 

Henry the Lion, subdued by Frsde* 
nck Barbarossi , v. 147, 

Henry of Austna, vui»39i. 

Henry, Bishop of Winchester, v. 18. 
His advice to Becket, 58, 62. 

Henry, Bishop of Lieg^, pioRigacy 
of, IX. 36 

Henry the Deacon, v. 386. His 
pleaching anil proselytes, 386. . 1 e* 
Bisted by 8t Bernard, 38B* 

Henry of Castile, vi. 386. Eleeteo 
Senatoi of Bomb- udliCres to Con* 
radin, 387* 

Henry (f Luxemlmig,*K'&g of Ro* 
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§imB, Th» 21 Jf }04. ' Enters Ital^, 
308. Crowned m Milen, 309. 
Takes Braecio — ^his poverty, 311. 
Crowned at Rome— his war with 
Kaples, 314, His noble character 
and dMth, 314. l>ante*8 hero, 

315- 

Hbnbt of Thuringia, anti-Emperor, 
VI. 256. His death, 258 . 
HeRACLIVS, Empeior in the East, ii. 

199, 200. Involved in Monothelite 
, controversy, 314. Publishes the 
Ecthesu^ 317. His death, followed 
by (revolutions, 319. 

HEBEDIPBTT denounced by Jerome, 
i. 90. 

Hbreditart cleigy, danger 0^ iv. 
18. 

Heresy a new ciirae, 11 4. Under 
Justinian's law, 33. Undei barbaric I 
codes, 61. Statutes against, v. 
465. Increased severity against, 
468. Is not extinguished, 468 
Supported by preaching, vi. 5 ; and 
by vernacular teaching, 6 Laws 
of Fi^eiick 11 . against, 150. 
Heretico de Gomburendo, statute, 

Vlll. 210. 

Heretics, re-baptism of, controversy 
about, i. 66. Laws against, 11 34 
Crusades against, v; 374. Three 
classes of, 383. Burning of, 390. 
Laws of Fi Derick II against, vi. 66. 
Persecuted, 167 Pi oceduie against, 
312. Persecution of, m France, 316. 
Burned m Germany, ix. 265. 
Hbribert, Archbishop of Milan, 
crowns Coni\.d the ^lic, 111 433 
His wars, 434 His contest with 
Conrad, 43$. His death, 438 
HsRIBERT, Archbkdiop of Ravenna, 

ib 434. 

HerlembaLD, his zeal against roar* 
tied clergy, in. 468. His tyranny 
at Milan, 473. 

Hbllcin, foundei of Abbey of Bee, 
V. 13. 

Herman, ArchbitJiop of Cologne, iii. 
3 .^ 4 . 
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Herman of Salza, Master of Teutonic 
Order, his fidelity*to Frederick XL, 
VI. 269. His high character, vii. 

339. 

HERMENEaiLD, Spanish prince, 11. 
122. His rebelhon and death, 123. 

Hermingard, married to Charle- 
magne, m. 36. Divorced, 38. 

HERmNOARD, wife of Louis the Hous, 
m. 121. Her death, 122. 

Hertha (or Herthus), a Teutonic 
deity, 1. 331. 

Herulians, 1. 375. 

Hexham, chmch at, u. 259. 

Hierarchy under Ohailemagne, 
feudal. 111. 82. Stiengthened by 
Charlemagne, 94. 

Hierarchy of middle ages, benefits 
of, IV. 141. 

Hierarchy, strength of, v. 379. Its 
tyranny, 380. Contest with friars, 
vi. 341. Power of, unshaken, ix 
48. Celestial, 59. Ascendency of, 
285. Jealous of ck (Fusion of books, 
348. Decline of its power, 350. 

Hierarchy, Anglo-Noiman, v. 18. 

Hierarchy, English, vni. 152. Com- 
mons petition against, 165. , 

Hierarchy of France, 11. 434. 

Hierarchy of Germany, becomes 
Teutonic, iiu 112. Aristocratic, 
133. Its gieat increase of* power, 

nz- 

Hierarchy, Tiansalpine^ its per- 
petuity, in. 173. Super^es feudal 
nobility, 1 75 . SanoHons divorce of 
Theutbeiga, 177, 

Hilarius at Synod of Ephesus, u 261. 
Made Pope, 286. Rebukes Anthe- 
mius, 287. 

Hilariub, Aichbishop of Arles, 1. 
246. Denies Papal jurisdu tion, 247 
His death, 248. Condemn^ by 
Valentmian III., 249. 

Hilary, Bkshop of Chichester, urgei 
Becket to resign, v. 58. 

Hildebert, Bishop of Le Maas, v 

386 . 
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HiLDBBBANa Su Ovegorj VII. 

HivCMAEt Archbishop of Rheiins, iii. 
184. Aocej^ False Decretals, 196. 
Supports cWles the Bald, 305. 
Letters to lladiian II., 305, 210. 
His cruelt7 to his Qephew, 212. 
Persecutes Gotschalk, iv. 329. 

Hincmar, Bishcp of Laon (nephew of 
Arcbbicliop Hincmar), 111. 208. His 
quarrel with his uncle, 209. Sup- 
ported by Pope Hadnan II., 309* 
Is blinded, 2x2. 

Hippolttus, Bishop of Portus, i. 44 
Piobphle author of the * Refutation 
of all Heresies,’ 53 His sinctuies 
on Pope Calhstus, 57. His bia tih- 
ment to Sardinia, and maityrdom at 
Rome, 59. 

Historical Christian poets, u. 168. 

History, Latin, ix. 192. 

Hoberburo, battle of, iv. 48. 

Hohenstacfek, house of, iv. 409. 

Holy Island, 01 Lindisfarnc, 11. 241. 

Holy Land, icTevnce for, iv, 167. 

Honoriub I., Pope, acknowledges 
Monothelitism, ii. 315. 

HoiiOluus II (Lambert of Ostia), 
P^pal legate at Worms, iv. 292 
Elected Pope, 297. His peace with 
Emperor Loih.ip, 298. 

HorORIUS Hi , Pope, supports Simon 
de Montfort, v 460. Honours St. 
Domimc, vi. iB. Repose of his 
Popedom, 54. Hu, mildness, 55, 
Uiges the crusade, 56. His corre- 
^ndence with Kr^erick II, 60. 
Crowns Frederick, ft. His letter 
to Fredeiick, 75. Arbitrates be- 
tween Frederick and the Lombard 
Lea^e — ^his death, 77. His relations 
with England, 79. Assumes pto- 
tection of Henry IIL of England, 80. 
His claim on English beneiices, 85. 

Bororics if., Pope, ri. 446, 

H^ORIUB, Emperor, his inactivity, 1. 
II4« Espouses the cause of Chry- 
sostom, 119. Destroys StiUcho 123. 
His supmeness during Ala'ics m- 


R 08 S, 

vasions, 128. His rescript Against 
Pelagianiam, 159. « 

Hons, on Architecture, ix. 271 not$* 
HoKMircAS, Pope,* supports Fitalianus, 
1. 315. Appealed to by Emperor 
Anast^us, 394. His emhas^ to 
Constantinople, 395. His demands, 
395. His second embassy, 396. 
Excites subjects ot Empire against 
Anastaitias, 399. E<«tabliishes his 
authority m the East, 401. 

Horses saciificed b> Teutons, 1. 333. 
H0SIU8 of Cordova, 1. 77, 79. 
HofcPiTALLERs, V. 319. Their oppo- 
sition to Fiedeiick IL in Palestine, 

VI. 1 1 7. 

Hroswitiia, IX. 18 X Her religious 
comedies, 181. 

IIubert, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
death of, v. 267, 

Hugh Capet, 111. 334. 

Hugh of Provence, 111. 294. Marries 
Marozia, 296. l^iven out of Rome, 
298. His palace at Pavia, 300, 
Conspiracy against, 302 Is deserted, 

302. Itetues to Provence and dies, 

303. 

Hugh of Lyons, his letters to Countess 
Matilda, iv. 146. 

Hugo the White, his chaiges against 
Gregory VII., iv. 72, 

Humfred, Archbishop of Ravenna, 
deposed by Pope Leo IX., in. 397. 
Dies, 398. 

Humfrey, Noiman prince, 111. 406. 

Conducts Leo IX. to Home, 407. 
Hurgarians, feiocitybi of, in. 279. 
Extent of their ravages, 380. R^ 
sist expedition of Peter the Hermit, 
IV, 190. 

Hungary, occupied bv Magyars, iii, 
380. Conversion or, 398. AtTairs 
of, V. 315. The Master of, vi. ^36, 
Hurs, terrois of their invasion, i. 

373. # 

Hubs, John, arr.vet at Constance, viii. 
233. Previous history of, 237 
R^r university of I?r«gue, 290 
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HU Tteepti^ at Ooftatanoe, 24}. 
Impriaoped, 346. Abondoned hj 
Smptiox, 353. His doctrine, 379. 
Is urged to recant, iSi* Interro- 
Mtion of, 383. Brought before 
Coaocil,384. Charges against, 384. 
H» boldness, 385. Refuses to re> 
tract, 389* His writings burned, 
394. Degradation of, 395. Ere* 
cution of, 296. Was a martyr to 
the hierarchy, 397. Severe treat- 
m^t of, 304. 

Husbitb war, vm. 337. Atrocity of, 

HOBSITES, their successes, vui. 340, 
Invade Germany, 344. 

Hyicks, Latin, IX. 172. 

HYPaiiA murdeied by partisans of 
Cyiil, i. 190. 

Jacob de Mies, his opinions about ad> 
ministration of Cup to Laity, vin. 
383. Condemned by Council of 
Constance, 391, 

Jaoopone da Todi, Frandscan poet, 
VI. 468. Verbes against Boniface 
VIIL, VU.91. 

JA0O, St., of Compostella, ix. 80. 
James 1 . of Arragon, pnsonei to 
Simon de Montfort, v. 449. Sub- 
jection of, to Clement IV„ vi. 382. 
James, King of Sicily, vi. 445. Suc- 
ceeds to throne of Arragon, 431. 
Makes tieaty with Angevines, vu. 
17. 

Jane of Burgundy, vii, 337. 
Iceland, Innocent IIl.'s letter to 
Bihhops of, V. 3r5. 

lOONOCLASM, begun by Leo the Isau- 
nan, 11. 339. Mature of contro- 
vemy, 340. Was premature, 343. 
Important points involved in, 343. 
Causes tumults at Constantinople, 
y 55 , Condemned by second Council 
of Nicsea, 391. Suppressed, 39B. 
« Revived by Theophdus, 406. Ab- 
horrence of, m the West, 416, En- 
joined by edict at Ravenna, 4x8, 
Directed against statues, 111. 339, 


XMAGE-WOBSUIP. 

Idolatry alleged agsinat Tempian^ 
Tii* 349. Agamsi Boni&oe vUl 

^94. 

Jean Petit asserts legality of mtuder 
vm. 304, 

Jerome denounces vices of Roman 
Church, 1. 91. His mduenoe ovei 
noble ladies, 93. Author of the 
Vulgate, 95. Retires from Rome, 
96. His account of the sack of 
Rome, 130. Resists Pdagius, t43» 
Persecute by Pelagians, X44. 

Jerome of Prague joins Huss at Con- 
stance, vin. 3 79. His impnsonment 
and retractation, 299. Recants hia 
r8caDtation-.-his condemnation, 30Q, 
His courage and execution, 303. 

Jerusalem, Church of, always snb- 
oidinate, 1. 108. Violent quarrels 
at, 390. Besieged by Mohammedans, 

II. 309. Capitulates, 310. Cap- 
ture of, by ciusaders, iv. 187. Loss 
of, v. 153, Yielded by treaty to 
Fredenck 11., vi. 126. 

Jews at Alexandria, 187-189, Pro- 
tected by Theodoi ic, 404. Of Arabia, 
their strife with Mohammed, ii. 
184. Their rudeness, 190* Pene- 
cution of, in France, iv. Z73, « Mas- 
sacred by crusaders, 303. Protected 
by Henry IV,, 230. Protected by 
S. Bernard, 396. Plundered by 
King Philip, vu. 57, 177. Perse- 
cuted by French peasan^, 382. 

Ignatius, martyrdom of, i, 31. 

Ignatius, Patnaich of Constantinople, 

III. 156, Banished by Emperor 
Michael III., 157. His BufTenngs, 
158. Appears before Papal legates 
— persecution of, 160, His resto- 
ration and death, 169. 

Ignorance, religious, of lower orders, 

VI. 2, 

Illyricum, church of, subject to that 
of Rome, 1, 353. 

Images, alie^ miracles m defence of, 
11. 354. Piecedents for, ix, 309. 

iMAQE-WOBfiHIP, li. 343, Edict 
against, 35 3. Condemned b* 





lUtrimos, 

Coundl of Constontioople, 371. 
Moisiires of TUpbiku Bgaiast, 406. 
Restored by Th^ora, 409. ¥r^ 
null in Italy, 416. Condemned m 
Western empiie, ui. 145. 

* Imitation of Chnst;' ix. i6r. In- 
fluence of, 163. Not mcei dotal, 
163. Remarbible omission m, 165. 

Immaculate Conception, ix. 75. 

Immunities of clergy, v 43. Abo- 
lished by Council ot Claiendon, 49. 
Beoket the maityr of, 130. Re- 
sisted by Edward I., tiiI. 148. 

iNOULGEiMOES, jx. 93, Sale of, Vili 
184; IX. 343« In Bohemia, vu* 

ni. 

iNfANTioiDE, laws of Justiuian 
against, 11. 36, 

iNOEBUBOA of Denmark, mariicJ to 
Philip Augustus, T. 344. Imuis 
his aversion, 345 . Imprisoned, 353. 
Keinstaied, 356. Neglected, 359. 

Innocent I., Pope, i, 113. Asserts 
Roman supremftcy, 11 3. His do- 
minion over the western churches, 
114. Supports Ohiytiostom, 116. 
Frusent at first siege of Rome by 
Alaiic, 136. Embiaoes opinions of 
Augusttne, X53« Ft onounoes against 
Felagius, 154 Uis death, 155. 

Innocent II., iv 399. His contest 
with Anacletus, 300. iSupported 
by transalpine sovereigns, 300. Re- 
tires to France, 314. At Rhemis — 
ruled by S. Bernard, 31$. Visits 
C^rvaux — acknowledged by sove- 
reigns, 317. Advan'^s to Rome, 
3x9. At Pisa, 3 30 . Holds Lateran 
Council, 331. His wars, 334. Con- 
demns Abdlard, 361. Insmrection 
against, in Rome, 383. His death, 
J84. 

Innocent HI., v. 1 75 . Elected Pope, 
177. His policy, 181, and ad- 
ministration, 182. His wars in 
Italy, 183, 184. War with Mark- 
waJd of Anweiler, 188. Establishes 
power in Italy, 190. Hi s Clairol on 
kin|dom of Naples, 191. Guaidian 


INNMQEMI. 

of Fredendc II., 197. Enghg* 
Walter of Brienne, 197. .Foatert 
strife in Geimany, 306. His de. 
mands on Philip the Mohenstaufen, 
307, His policy m Germany, 310, 

313. Addiess to German envoys, 
3x3. His ^Delibemtion,' 3x6. iV 
claxv.8 Otho emperor , 333 . Forced to 
Kcknowle«lgi> Philip, x.i.9. Crowns 
Otho IV 2^5 His quarrel with 
Otho, 334, 3 j 6 . Supports Frede- 
rick II, 3 37» Foibids divoice of 
Fiulip Augustus, 347. Mediates 
between Philip and Richaid of Eng- 
land, 348. Places France under 
Interdict 349. Compels restora* 
tior of Ingebuiga. 2 $ if. His al- 
liance with Rich.iid 1 ., 360. His 
laxity m King Johu’s divorce, 363. 
Quarrels with King John, 367. 
Appoints Stephen Lmigton Ainh- 
bishop of Ganteibury, 370. Places 
England undei Inteidict, 373. Ex* 
vommunicates John, 276. Declam 
hiS deposition, 279. Obtains sur- 
lendci of England, 3B3. His com- 
manding position, 2B5> Takes part 
with King John — lebukes Lnngton 
and the barons, 295. Condemns 
Magna Chaita, 296 Excommuni- 
cates baions, 299. Lxcommunicates 
Philip Augustus, 302. His death, 
303. His measuies in Spam, 306. 
Condemns marriage of Alfonso of 
Leon — threatens Leon and Ostile 
With Interdict, 307 Crowns Pediti 
of Anagou, 313. Receives fealty of 
Arragon, 314. His policy towanb 
Bohemia, Denmark, end Hungary, 

3 14, 3 1 5 . Urges the (Tusade, 3 20. 
Requires conti ibutions, 333. Fails 
to rouse seal, 325 IVohibits com- 
merce with ^racens, 333. Recei res 
Alexius Comnenus, 337. Foibids 
expedition to Zara, 3 39. Condemns 
expedition to Constantinople, ^43. 
Receives addresses of Baldwin uA 
the Venetians, 35s, 3^6. His 
answers, 357. Seiidh Cardinal Bene* 
diet legate to Constantinople, 363* 
Rocommends toleration Gis^i 
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mmam, 

36$. Mediates betwm Franks 
and .Bulgarians, 367* Seeming 
peace of his Popedom, 376. His 
measures against heretics in south 
France, 408. His letter to Count 
Raymond, 416. Commands crusade 
against Provence, 417. His crafty 
conduct, 423, 432. Receives Ray- 
mond at Rome, 434. His hesita- 
tion, 447. Holds Lateral! Council, 
45^ Dispute before him, 455. 
Overborne by violence of prelates, 
448. Shows favour to young Ray- 
inond of Toulouse, 458 His death, 
V60. His reception of St. Fiancis, 
vi. 30. His character, 46. Sanctions 
Dominican and Franciscan oiders, 
50. Review of his pontificate, 45- 
50. 

ISKOCSiirr IV., vi. 224. His cones- 
pondenoe with Frederick 11 ., 225 
Enters Home, 227. Negotiates with 
' Emperor, 228. His flight to Genoa, 
231. To Lyons, 232. Excom- 
municates Empeior, 233. Offers to 
visit England, 235. His insecurity 
at Lyons, 236. Gifts to, from 
French pi elates, 237. At Council 
of Lyons, 237. His address, 239. 
Declares deposition of Emperor, 243. 
Claims tempoial authority, 247. 
His ciusade against Empeior, 249. 
Rejects mediation of Louis of France, 
2 S^* Attempts to raise Germany, 
253. Declares Henry of Thuringia 
Emperor, 25 7. Makes William of 
Holland Emperoi, 258. His con- 
duct after Fiedenck’s death, 271. 
Confers crown of Naples on Prince 
Edmund of England, 275. Aims at 
^session of Naples, 280. Man- 
fred’s submission to, 282. His 
entiy into Naples, 283. Offera 
realm to Charles of Anjou — his 
death, 285. Visions regaiding, 285. 
Resisted by Robeit Qrostdte, 291. 
^18 indifference to crusade of St. 
Louis, 304., His hull subjecting 
Mendicant Oiders, 346. 

lUN^CENT 'V., VI. 409. 


jctBiJonriug. 
iNNOOBinr VL, viil. 4, Hitf 
Papacy^ Actjulesces in Golden 
BtUl, 7. His death, it* 

Innocent VII., viii, 94. His flight 
from Rome, and retoru, 97. Death 
of, 97. 

* Innocents, Massacre of,* a mysteiy, 
u. 176. 

Inquisition founded, v. 465. Of 
Toulouse, VI. 311 Form of pro- 
cedure in, 312. Placed under Fnar 
Preachers, 31^), Rebellion against, 
315. In France — condemn^ by 
Philip the Fair, vii. 127, On Fran** 
ciscan heretics, 373. 

Inquisitor m France, examines 
Templars, vii. 204. 

Inquisitors murdered, vi. 315. Ex- 
pelled tiom Parma, vii. 357. 

Institutes of Charlemagne, ni. 88. 

Institutes of .Tustmian, make no 
mention of Chnstiauity, ii. i;i. 

Insurrections, religious, vi. 3^6. 

Intellectual moiremeaite, Iv. 325 ; 
VI. 5. 

Interdict at Rome, iv. 408. Com- 
manded by Becket, v. 104. In 
France, 249. Terror of,** 250. 
liaised, 256. In England, 273. 
Effects of, 274. In Germany, vii. 
439. Foice of, iz. 6. Disused, 
355 » 

Investiture, iv, 5 7. Lay, forbidden 
by Gregory VII., 58. Settled by 
Henry V. and Pope Paschal 11 ., 246. 
Settled by ^ncoidat of Worms, 292. 
Question in EngUmd, v. 17. 

Joachim, Abbot, bis ‘ Eteriiil Gospel,’ 
— ^prophecies, 111. 347. 

Joanna of Naples, idi, 462. Appeals 
to Rienzi, 481. 

Joanna II. of Naples, her conduct to 
rival Popes, viii. 53. Is put to 
death, $5. 

Job, book of, Gregory the Great on, 
11. 107. 

JOHANNITIUS, King of Bulgaria, hi« 
victory at Adnanople, r. 3^,% Po;»» 
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Joux, Si., Kni^ts of, riTole of 
Templars, vii. 184. Conquer 
Rhodes, 187. 

John 1 ., Pope, ambassador to Con- 
stantinople, 1. 410. His instructions 
fiom Theodonc, 410. Results of 
his mission unceitam, 4x2, Im- 
prisonment of, and death, 412. 

John II., i. 428. Receives embaasy 
from Kast, 428. 

John III reinstates bishops m Gaul, 
1. 444. Intercedes with Naises, 
445 * 

John IV., n. 3x8. 

John V., n. 334. 

John VI., u 336. 

John VII., ii 336 

JohnVIII,, restores Photius, 111 169. 
His position, 214. Oi owns Chai les 
the Bald Emperor, 215. His aiaim 
at Saracens, 217. His war with 
Naples, 221. dPays tribute to Sara- 
cens, 223. Seized by Lambeit — 
flies to Fiance, 224. CUUs council 
of Troyes, 225. Ciowm^ Louis the 
Stammeier — his frequent excom- 
mflmcations, 226. Adopts Bo&o, 
Duke of Lombaidy, 227, Endea- 
vours to assp-ibi' council at Pavia, 
228. Excommunicates Anspert, 
Archbishop of Milan, 228. Crowns 
Charles the Pat Emperor, 229. Pro- 
poses to massacie the Saracens, 231. 
Writes to Charles the Fat — his 
death, 232. Conspiiacy agmst, 
232. 

John IX„ m. 243. 

John X., the paramour of Theodora, 
iii. 289. Translated from Ravenna, 
289. Forms league against Saracens 
—crowns Berengar, 291. Defeats 
the Saracens — his cont%t with 
Marozia, 293. His imprisonment 
and death, 29s* 

John XI., son of Marozia, 111. 296. 
Imprisoned by Alberic, 299* fibs 
death, 299. 

VOL. IX. 


John XIL, ul, 304. Crowns Otho L, 
307. His treadiery, 308. Flies 
from Rome, 309. Cited to appear*— 
refuses, 311. His retain to Rome, 
and death, 312. 

John XIII , expelled by Romans, 111. 
314, liestored by Otho I„ 315. 

John XIV., imprisoned by Bonifazio 
— hi-s death, 111 318 

John XV , m. 3 20 

John XVI. See Philagathus. 

John XVII., in. 350. 

John XVIIL, 111. 350. 

John XIX , crowns Hemy III., m. 

355 

John XXI , vi. 410. Stones regard- 
ing his death, 41 1. 

John KXIl., election of, vii. 337 
Bis previous history, 338. J^ta- 
blishes Popedom at Avignon — ap- 
points Caidinals, 3 39. His briefs to 
Kiench King, 341 His belief in 
magic, 342. His avance, 368. Per- 
secutes Spnitualists, 372. Bull 
against Fianuscans, 375. His 
Italian policy, 387. League with 
Hobeit of Naples, 389. Process 
against Louis of Bavaiia, 393. Ex- 
oommunicates Galeazzo Visconti, 
395 , and Louis, 396. His leaeue 
with Chailes the Fair, 397. His 
deposition deciaied, 417. Com- 
mands players m his behalf, 423. 
Reconciled with the Visconti, 424. 
Death of his enemies, 426. Ac- 

cused of heresy, 429. His estrange- 
ment from French Kmg, 433. His 
lecautdtion and deaUi, 434 His 

wealth and venality, 434. His 

character, 435. 

John XXllI. (Balthasar Cossa), at 
PiSci, vni 120. Character of, 728 
Provious history, 129. Legate at 
Bologna, 130. His election, 132. 
Quairel with Ladislaus of Naples, 
136 Consents ,to Council, 141. 

His interview with &.gtsmuu<l, 142. 
His journey to Constance, 230. His 
policy, 234. Hisreceptin^ >flj[uss, 



itepremacy in the Council, 
)47» .Threatening aigns against, ' 
'tlis cession demanded, 356. 
CiUkTges ag^nst, 158. Promises to ' 
abdicate, 1^9. D^andsupon, 262. 
Interview with Sigismund, 266. 
Flight, 167. Letter to Council, 
269. At Schaffhausen— his com- 
plaints, 271. His conduct and 
weakness, 272. At Fnbourg, 275. 
Surrenders, 277. His impiison- 
msnt, 278. Lenient tieatment of, 
J03. Submits to Pope Martin V., 
322. Is named Cardinal — dies 
Florence, 322. 

lOlIN of England, his accession, v. 261 
Divorces his wife and marries Isa- 
bella, 262. War with Philip Au- 
gustus — dies to England, 265. His 
loss of Normandy, 266. Hui quarrel 
with Innocent IIL, 267* Oppresses 
clergv, 275 Excommunicated, 2 76 
His tolly and piodigacy, 277 De- 
clared deposed, 278. Collects foices, 
280. His desperation — threatens 
to embiace Mohammedanism, 280 
His weakness, 282, Submits to 
Papal legate, 282. Suiiendeis 
England to Pope, 283. His abso- 
lution, 288. Second sunender ot 
the realm, 291. Conciliates the 
cletgy, 294. Supported by Pope, 
295. Signs Magna Charta, 295. 
Released from oath by Pope, 298 
His war with Barons, 298. Deatli 
and character, 303 His surrender 
of mlm declaied void by Parlia- 
ment, viiu j 08 . 

John 297. 

John, Bishop of Anhoch, attempts to 
appease Nestonanstiifb, 1. 198. At 
Council of Ephesus, 212. Resists 
Cyril and Memnon, 213. His 
league with Cynl, 223. Alienates 
Msown supporteia, 223. Enforces 
then submission, 225. 

Jo%N, Imperial Cpmmissary at Ephe- 
SOB, U 3 zb. Ai rests the contending 
prates, 217. 

Bishop of Alexandria, i. 130. 


John of Cappadock, Bithap of Obih 
stantinople, hia ainbitioii» J. 400. 
Universal Bishop, li. xa;. 

John of Damascus, his origin, ii, 163* 
Writes against Iconocksm, 365. 
His three orations, 366. 

John, Amhbishop of Ravenna, resists 
Nicolas I., m. 171. Foioed to sub- 
mit, 172, 

John Crescentius, Patrician of Rome, 
HI* 353. 

John of Salisbury, friend of Becket, 
V, 33 ; IX. 107. His advice to 
Becket, v. 73. At Canteibnry, 

I 124. 

John of Oxford, ambassador at Wurz- 
burg, V. 75. Excommunicated by 
Becket, 80. His intrigues at 
Rome, 85. At Benevento, io8. 
Reinstates Becket, 117. 

John, King of Jerusalem, in the West, 
VI 70. His quarrel with Fiedenck 
II , 72. 

John, Piinoe of Naples, vii. 313. 

John of Bohemia invades Italy, vii. 
428, 460. Slam at Crecy, 461. 

JoiNViiiLE, Seneschal of St. Louis, vi. 
309. 

lOLANTE, of Jeru«?alem, marries' Prs- 
deiick II., VI 72. Her death, 99. 

Iona., 11. 241. 

Joppa occupied by Frederick IL, vu 

119. 

Joseph, Patiiarch of Constantinople, 
his vanity, viii. 371. His reception 
at FeiTara, 378. Indignities to, 
381. His death, 396. 

Ireland, papal giant of, to Henry II., 
IV. 407 Examination of Templars 
m, vii. 364. 

Irenjeus, Bishop of Vienne, appeases 
stiife about Easter, 1. 43. 

Irene, ii. 383. Empress, 385. Fa- 
vours image-worship, 386. Sum- 
mons Council at Nicsea, 389. Her 
iiitaigues against her son, 395» 
Seizes and blinds hun, 397, 

Irish founders of monasteries, a. 294. 
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Isitnv«@au]«, A ^MBon idol» deeti^oyed 

hy Charl«niagn», ui. 75. 

IBOK age of ChiiaUanity, iiu 284* 

ISJLAC Angelns. Eastern Emperor, v. 

337. 

Ibabella of England, Empress, v'. 
176. 

Isidore of Pelusium, i. 22|. I 

Isidore of Rossano, vin. 424. | 

ISLIP, Simon, Archbishop, founds 
Canterbury Hall vii. 162. 

Italian clergy in England, vi. 84 f 
290. Popular threats against, 86. 

Italian defendeis of Boniface VIll , 
vii. 285 

Italian housea of Papal origin, a. 

341. 

Italian language at Court of Fre- 
derick II., VI. 159. Of Boccaccio, 
IX, 209. 

Italian nobles, lawlessness of, lu. 
219. 

Italian politics^ vii. 388. (Time of 
Nicolas V.), vui. 455. 

Italian prelates, 111. 299. Decline 
of their power, ix. 39. 

Italian schoolmen, ix. 119. 

Italt under the Ostrogoths, 1. 374 
Invaded by Lombards, 446 ; 11 97. 
Papal poliCj laiaJ to, 1. 447. Mon- 
asticism in, 11. 78. Weakened by 
Byzantine conquest, 99. Oveirun 
by Lombaids, 131. Invadovl by 
Saiacens, in. 151. State of ( 10 th 
centmy), 2dx. Southern, state of 
( 11 th centuiy), 4D3. Northein, 
violent contests m, 475. Climate 
of, fatal to German popes, iv 10. 
Married dei^y m, 20. State of, at 
accession of Innocent III , v. 186. 
Becomes subject to papal power, 
187, Strife m aties of, vi. 64 
State of ( 13 th century), 73. State 
of (time of Urban IV.), 360. Wars 
m, 450. Arrest of Templais in, 
vu. 265. Affairs of (time of Cle- 
ment V.), 304. State of, after 
«i>kh of Heniy of Luxemburg, 318. 


tlAN, 

Defection of,* from Louis of Havana, 
424. State of (time of Urban V.), 
VIll. 15-18 , (Gregory XI.), 23. 
Antipapal league m, 25. State of, 
in papal *^chi8m, 70, State of 
(Martin V.), 322. Great houaes 
of, IX. 40. States of, under princes 
341. 

‘ Itinera Kv of the soul to God,’ 11. 
M 9 ‘ 

Jubilee (a d 1300), vn. 84 PiV- 
griins to, 85 . Every fiftieth year, 
454, 469 lt<( celebration, 498. 
Iircgulai, proclaimed by Jrhiui VI., 
VIll. 65. Held by l^niface IX., 
80. Numerou*! attendance at 
(ad. 1450), 456. 

Judaism, its hold at itome, i. 39, 41. 

Displayed in the Clementina^ 39. 
Judgment, Last, Golias on, ix. 191. 
Judith, second wife of Louis the Pious, 
111. 122. Accused of adultery, 129. 
Compelled to become a nun, 129. 
Declai ed in nocent, 132 A prisoner, 
137. Restored to her husband, 142. 
Reconciles Louis to Lotliair, 144. 
Julian, Emperor, 1. 85. 

JULIANUS, Bishop of Eclana, founder 
of Semi-Pelagianism, 1. 161. His 
history — deposed by Pope Zosimus, 
16 1, 162. Exile and persecution 
of, 164. Last years and death, 
165. 

Julius I., Pope, 1 78, 79. 
Jurisprudence, Chnstian, ii. r, 3. 
Jurisprudence, Ecclesiastical, 11. 62. 
Justin, Empeior, hw ignorance, 1 
400. Adheieb to Chaloedoman coun- 
cil — closes the forty years* schism, 
400. Persecutes Anans, 409. 
Justin II., supersedes Narses, i. 445. 
Justinian, revives greatness of Rome, 
i. 416. Character of— subservience 
to Empress Theodora, 420. Wars, 
422. His conquest of Africa, (425. 
Intercourse with Italy, 426, 428. 
His conquest of Italy, 43 x. Ilia 
tbeologic^ interferen^ 435, pit* 
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potes with Pope VigiUue, 436, 440. 
Baildipgt oi^ IX. 276, 

JlTBTlNxi^'S code, 11. 5 ; ix. 277. 
Mi#B Cbiigtiap, 11. 6. Awerts or- 
thodoxy — ^ipgalations for clOigy, 7 
Bishof^, 9. Monasteries, 10. 
Justinian's Institutes^ purely Roman, 

11. 1 1. Silence about Christianity, 

12. On slavery, 13. On Parental 
Power, i6, 25. On Marriage, 17 
On Concubinage, 24. Infanticide, 
26. Heresy, 33. 

Justinian II., Empeior, deposed, u. 

3j^5 { and restored, 335. 

Justinian, nephew of Justin, assas- 
sinates Vitalianus, 1. 401. 
Juvenalis, Bishop of Jerusalem, i. 
206. 

Kaxeel, Sultan of Egypt, negotiates 
with Kredenck II., vi. 102. His 
policy in Syria, 120. His treaty 
with Frederick, 124. 

Kknpis, S, Thomas, ix. 161 note, 
Kualbd, his victoiy over Moseilama, 
li. 203. 

KhOOSROO, King of Persia, rejects 
Islamism, 11. 198. Defeated by 
Heradius, 200. 

Kings m Western Europe become 
monks, III. 6. 

KlEtXSHOT, 11. 281. 

Kiss of Peace, v. 106. 

Knighthood, iv. 206. Religious 
ceremonies of, 208 

Knights, the four, of Henry II., v. 
121. Their Itci cation with Becket, 
123. Murder him, 125. Their 
fate, 127. 

Koran, doubts of iti' authenticity, 11. 
17s. Becomes intdJerant to Jews, 
188 Commands wai against un- 
believers, 194. (JSee Mohammed- 
amsm.) 

KoiTEisniTES, the tribe of Moham- 
med, u. 179. Persecute him, x8i. 

LApnLAUS, JCing of Naples, his policy, 


LATBRAN. 

at Rome, viii. 95. Repulsed from 
Rome, 97. becoPd attempt, 100. 
His influence over Gregory XII., 
102 In Rome, 103. Protects 
Gregory XII., 126. Occupies 
Rome, i26w Defeated at Rocca 
Secca, 134. His treaty with John 
XXIII , 136. Plunders Rome, 137. 
His death, 144 

Lambert, Duke of Spolcto, plunders 
Rome, 111 220. Assists John VIII. 
against Naples, 22 1. His violenoe 
to the Pope, 224. 

Lambert, son of Guido, claims king- 
dom of Italy, 111. 239. 

Lambert, Duke of Tuscany, lii. 239. 
Seized and blinded by Hugh of Pio- 
vence, 298. 

Lambert of Hertzficld, ix. 194. 
Landowners, ecclesiastical, ix. t 6. 
LANPiiANC opposes Berengar, iii. 39 1. 
At Bee, 390 Made Pnmate of 
England, 390. His death, v. x6. 
Lanoland, suppose^ author of Piers 
Ploughman's Vision, ix. 234. 
Lanoton, Simon, Archbishop of York, 
v 300. 

Lanoton, Stqihen, made Archlii/shop 
of Canterbury by Pope, v. 270. 
Rejected by Kmg John, 272. Heads 
Bf^ns' p^y, 289. liesista Papal 
l^te, 292. His conduct m con- 
test with Baions, 295. At Rome, 
299 Supports Dominicans, vi, 20. 
Languages, new, favour religious 
movement, vi 6 Modem, ix. 195, 
346. Englilih, 193. Itakan, 199. 
Romance and Teutonic, 221. 
Languk d’Oil, IX. 217, 

Languedoc, heresies in, t. 403. 

Maiinets of, 405. State of, 406. 
LaNzo of Milan, 111. 437. 

Lapsi, controversy about, at Carthage, 
1. 61. At Rome, 61. Spanish 
Bishops among the, 68 
Lateran Council (Second), lU. 42$. 
Settles Papal elections, 425. Con- 
demns Berengar of Tours, ,427, 
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(Third), •oen^ at, iY. 75, 293. 
Under limooent li., 321. Decrees 
«f, 333, 333. Oondemns Arnold of 
BiYacia, 379, (Foui-th), v. 453. 
Secret history of, 453. 

L4TIN Christendom, churches in, ix. 
268. 

Latin Chnstiamty compared with 
Gieek, 1 6, 7. Its main contro- 
veisy, that of grace and free will, R 
Its Imperial clmractei, 9. Its centre 
the Roman Pontificate, 30 . Unity 
of its history, 21. Kpochs m its 
histor}, 21-^35. Ai^e 10 Africa, 
35. Tertullian, its first great 
writer, 35. Cyprian, its pai^ut, 
59. Unity of, gradually established, 
67. Its dominion aiose away fiom 
Romp, 10 1. Was anti-Pehigian — 
its tendency to predcstmananism, 
147, and to sacerdotalism, 149. 
Indifferent to Eastern disputes, 176. 
Its three great Fathers — its two 
first founders- 283. Germany cou- 
vei’ted to, 11. J07. At Constanti- 
nople, y. 349. Weakness of, vi. i. 
Cuunmates, viii. 449 Its appointed 
Work, 449. Leamed age of, 473. 
Its strength and vitality, ix. 51 
Influence of, in France, 212. Se- 
cession fixrni 7 13 , Authonty o**, 
wecAened, 313. Its endui ing powei , 
351. Its stiength and weakness, 
353 Its intolerance — objective- 
nessof 354. Tendencies of, 3 7 0 . 

Latin Church, separation of, fiom 
Gie^, 1. 74 In Ciyistantinople, v. 
364. Jealousies in, 36C, 

Latin Empire. See Lnipiie. 

Latui language, pievalence of, in 
Western Ohurcdi, 1. 9 ; 11. 67. Use 
of, in the Church, m. 256. Uni- 
\ersal language, ix. 28. Maintained 
by Christianity, 98. Has dischaiged 
its mission, 196. Late, barbarism 
of, 204. Religicus terms in, 223. 
Disuse of, 346. 

Latin monasticism, enei^ oC t' 7. 

La An race retains its hold on Church, 


, <tEO. 

L 337. Nations descended fhim, ii; 

^ 353. 

Laur£NTIU 8, rival of Symmaohuc for 
Papacy, 1. 333.* Rejected by 4 iheo. 
done, 3 88, Excites tumults at 
Rome, 389. 

Laurentius, Bishop, succeeds Augus- 
tine at Canteibury, li. 234, 

Lavaur, captine of--«'!U€lfcies on the 
captiyes v. ,.44. 

Law, three systems of, ii. 5, Supre- 
macy of, VI. 149. 

Laws of Theodoiic and .Athalanc, li. 
36. Ostroguthic, 36, Lombard, 
38, Burgundian and Visigoth, |8. 
Salic, 39. Agiunst heretics, vi. 
150. 

Lawyers, Fiench, vn. 41, 106. Bi- 
assed against Tempiara, 269. 

Learninq becomes independent of 
Chuich, IX. 346. 

Lebutn pleaches to the Saxons, in. 
73 * 

Legates, pieachers of crusade, iii. 23. 
At Besan9on, iv 418 Of Alex- 
ander HI., BeckePs appearance be- 
foie, V. 89. Meet Henry 11 ., 91. 
Their inhibition against Becket, 92. 
In Geimany, 223. Their contest 
with Pioveu^al heresy, 410, Their 
demands on Count Raymond, 438. 
In England, vi. 81, 84. Peaceful 
character of, ix. 30. 

Legacies to the Roman Church, ir 
90. 

Legends, growth of, and importance, 
11. 149. Weie nqjt mere fiauds, 
138. Of Saints, IX. 83 Popular, 
Latmibeil, 169. Repiesentc^ m 
action, 179. 

Legnano, battle of, v. 141. ^ 

Leic£8Tp:r, Wydilfism at, viii. 206. 

Leo 1 „ Pope, the Gi eat, his preaching, 
1. 3 5 . H IS pontificate aiul greatness, 
228 His early distinctioii and^ec- 
tion, 229. Pleaches on Roman 
supiemacy, 23 r. Character of his 
•ermoDA, 333. Denounces Ham* 
cheani, 334. Hia IUAtei|. witl 
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LIXTTPRijrO. 


Hilanus, of Arles, 147. 

His letter td Bishops of Vienne, 
249. HSs authontjr upheld by Val- 
eiitiman III., 249*. Appealed to m 
ISntychian question, 259. His letter 
to Flavianus against Eutyches, 262. 
Kejects sentrace of Ephesian Synods 
264. His letter read at Ohal<^on, 
267 His adulation of Eastern 
Emperors — ambassador to Attila, 
273, Success of his embassy, 275. 
Goes to meet Gensenc, 278. His 
death, 282. 

Ivo |L, 11. 333- 

Leo III., 111. 51 Attempt to mu- 
tilate — hiS visit to Charlemagne, 
52. Cleais himself of charges, 55. 
Crowns Charlemagne empeior, 56, 
His alliance with Charlemagne, 58. 
His magnificence, 109. His danger 
fiom insun action, 109. His death, 
I15. 

Leo IV., 111. 15 1. Strengthens Ro- 
man fortifications, 152. 

Leo V , 111. 284. 

Leo VIII , made Pope by Otho I., 111. 
311. Dies, 314. 

Leo IX. (Biuno), Bishop of Toul — ^his 
piety, 111. 367. His pilgumage to 
Rome, 368. His election and re- 
forms, 369 Visitation beyond the 
Alps 373. His visions, 375 
Visits Fiance, 376 Couseciates 
St Remi's chuich, holds council of 


350. Saiss CoD/itanimop}e-^|Kr> 
secutes Jews and heretics, 351. 
Edicts ,of, against image-woiahip, 

351, 355. Suppresses tumult, 355. 
Resist^ by Pope and clergy, 357, 
His measuies against Gregoiy 1 I», 
424 Expedition to Italy — ship- 
wrecked, 42 7. 

Leo IV., Empeior, 11. 383, 384. 

Leo the Aimenian, his victoiies, h. 
398. Prosci ibes image-worship, 
400. Mui del ed by oonspii ators, 402. 
Leodegar (St. Legei), Bishop of 
Autun, 11. 436. His death, 439. 
Leon, affairs of, v. 307. Thieatened 
with Intel diet, 308. 

Leonine city, 111, 152 ; viii. 476. 
Leopold, Imperial Aichbishop of 
Mentz, V. 224. 

Leopold of Austna, vii. 399, His 
death, 404. 

Leoviqild, Arian King of Spain, ii, 
122 

Lepan, battle of, viii» 362, 

Lepers, peisecution of, vii. 383, 
Letters, revival of, ix. 342, 344. 
Libebius, Pope, his contest with 
Constantius, i. 80. His exile, 
82. He&toied, 84. Tumults at his 
death, 85. 

L'ibrary, Vatican, viii. 471, 475, 
Lies, Field of, 111 136. 

Limousin Cardinals, viii 36. 


Rheiins, 376. At Mentz, 381. 
lieturns to Rome, 382. Holds 
council at Vercelli, 393. Second 
transalpine j6ai ney, 395 . At Toul, 
396. His thud journo, 3 98 liis 
mediation m Hungaiian war le- 
lected, 399* Meets Heniy 111 . at 
V^ims, 400. Maiches against 
Normans, 403. Letter to Eastein 
Empeioi, 405. Defoateil,. 406, 
His detention and penance, 407 
I|*8 return to Rome, 408. Dea^ 
and sanctity, 409 

Lao the Thracian, Emperor, i. 293. 

Lk 3 ^ Isaorian, eaiiy history of, ii. 


Lincoln, battle of, vi, 82. Farlia> 
ment of, vii. 94. 

LiNDiSFARNE.**bishopnc of, founded, 
11. 241. 

Literature, Christian, ix. 98. 

Liutpold, Archbishop of Mentz, in, 
401. Insults Leo IX., 402. 

Liutprand, King of Lombards, li, 
417 Takes Ravenna, 419 Marches 
to Rome, 422. Quaivels with Gre- 
goiy 111 ., 429. His intemew with 
Zachanas, 111. 3. Grants 
peace, 4. Attacks the Exarchate, 
4 . Abandons his conquests, 6 
His death, 8- ^ 
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LltTPBANl>» 111. 295. Attends Otho 1 . 
to Rome, 310. Ambassador at 
Constantinople, 315. 

Lok, identified with Satan, iz. 66. 

Lollards, vm. 204. Their petition 
to Parliament, 207. Statute against, 
2 TO. Measures of Henry V. against^ 
221. 

Lombard laws, 11 36, 5 7. League, 
VI. 73, 76. Republics, 171. Ar- 
chitecture, IX. 289. 

Lombards invade Italj, i. 446; 11 

97. Their baibaritj and Ananism, 

98. Their ferocity, 132. Ovei- 
lUB Italy, 132. Converted fiom 
Ananism, 137 Powerful kinn^d 
of, 417. Detested by Popes, 417. 
Then disunion, iii. 27. Rise against 
Fredei ick Barbarossa, v. 13 9. Gam 
victory at Leguano, 141, Dis- 
aatisfi^ with tiuce of Venice, 143. 
Make treaty of Constance, 148 
Wars of, with Fredenck II., vi 94. 
Suppoit Ki^ Henry’s rebellion, 
176, Defedfe at Coite Nuova, 
179. 

Lombardy, Iron Crown of, in. 433, 
vii. 309. Pacification of, by Gie- 
goiy X., VI, 401. Chuicheb of, ix 
279. 

I.OMENIE, V»'-(V”nt, piocess against, 
foi wealth of Clement V., mi, 369. 

IxiNDON, bishopiic of, 11. 235, 246 
Adhei’es to baionV party — citizens 
of, e> ommunioated, v. 301 Po- 
pulace of, supports Wycliffe, viii, 
180 Lollardi&m of, 205. 

Loria, Roger, his naval victory ovei 
Angevines, n. 444. Revolts against 
Fi Derick of Arragon, vn. 21. Al- 
leged coDveiaation with Boniface 
VilL, 292. 

Lothair, Emperor, in. 148. 

Lothair, King of Italy, in. 12 r. At 
Rome, 125, 126 Asserts imperial 
supremacy, 126 His rebellion, 
130, 136. Emperor, 148. Pictuie 
of Jus homage, iv. 420. 

LfprHAiE II., King of Lorraine, 111, 


177. Divortes h» queen Tbent* 
berga, 178. Marnes Waldrada, 
1 79. His submission to Kicolas I., 
184. Compelled to lenstate TKeu^ - 
berga, x86. At Rome, 201. His 
death, 202, 

Lothair, son of Hugh of Provence— 
Kiiig of Italy— his death, m. 303 

Lothair the Saxon, Emperor, iv. 299. 
Support . Ii.aocent II., 301, Con- 
ducts him to Rome, 318. Crowned 
at Rome, 319. Returns to Gei- 
many, 319. Conqueis South Italy, 
320. 

T GUIS the Pious, his monkish tastes, 
111 III. His first measuies, iii. 
Holds Diets at Aix-la-Chapelle, 113, 
1 16. His church Jaws, 117. Set- 
tles the succession, 119. Put, 
down iel>ellion of Dciiihard, 12 1. 
Marries Judith, 122. His penance, 
123. Decay of his power, 128. 
His sons’ rebellion, 129. Revolu- 
tion in his favoui, 132. His sous’ 
second rebellion, 136. Deseited by 
his aniiy, 137. A prisoner — his 
penance, 138. Reaction m his favour, 
141. Reconciled to Lothair— divides 
the empire between Lothair and 
Charles (the Bald) 144. His death, 

144. 

Louis II, Empeior — ^at Rome— ovei- 
awed by Nicohis I., 111. 18 1. His 
claim to crown of Loname, 203 
Is suppnit«Ml by Hadiian II., 203. 
His death, 213. 

Louis the Stammerer, King of France. 
111. 225. • 

Louis the Fat, of Fiance, complaips 
again&t Hcniy I. of England, iv 
282 Piotects Innocent II., 301. 

Louis VII. of France (the Tbung^. 
assumes the Cioss, iv 395. Re- 
ceives Pope Alexandei 111 .,* v 9 
His hostility to Heniy 11 ., 66. At 
meeting neai Gisors, 90. AtAIont- 
mirail, 94 His war with Hcniy 

». 97 

Louis Vlll. of FraDW,^i. daun b 
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£agli8h cnmn, v. 301. Hib emiade 
ISa Lat)gaed«c, 451. His second 
crusade fmls, 462. Orerruns 
Languedoc — ^his death, 463. De- 
serted l>7 English parties, in. 81. 

Louib IX. (St. Louis), his treaty with 
Raymond of Toulouse, V. 463. His 
answer to Qiegory IX., vi. 202. 
Obtains release of prelates fiom 
Empeior, 219. His cold leception 
of Innocent JV., 232. Attempts to 
mediate with Pope, 252. His 
minority, 297 His austerities, 
298. Anecdotes of, 299. His 
virtues, 300. His impartiality in 
Church matters, 301. Dctei mines 
on a Cl usade, 302 In Cypi us, 305. 
At Damietta, 305 His defeat and 
captivity, 306, His release, 308. 
Appeals to Henry III of England 
for aid, 309. Deserted by his 
brothers — retmns to Europe, 310 
Compaied with Emperoi Kredeiick 
H) 311, 317. Escapes being a 
peisecutoi, 311, 317 As a law- 
givei, 317, On offenies of deigy, 
3J8, Enacts Piagmatic Sanction, 
3 19, 395 . Refuses ci own of Naples, 
361. Hib death, 398. 

Louis le Hutm, King of Fiance, death 
of, vii 340. 

Louis of Bavoiia, son of Louis the 
Pious, 111. 1 19. His lebellion, 136. 
Excluded fiom share ot empiie, 144. 
Unites with Charles the Bald, 205. 
His death, 216 

Louis of Bavana, vn. 385. His vic- 
tory at Muhldprf. 392 Papal pio- 
cess against, 393 His apology, 394. 
Excommumcat^, 396. His tieaty 
with Fiederickof Aus^iia, 402, 403. 
Holds Diet of Spues as Emperor — 
meditates descent on Italy, 404. 
His war of wiitings with John 
XXII., 405. Declares the Pope a 
heretic, 41 1 Enters Italy-— crowped 
at'^^Milan — qjiarrel with Gar 
kaszc Viboonti, 41 1. Enters Rome, 
414. His coronation, 415. De- 
clares John XXII. dep<^, 417. 


LTGN8. 

Makes Anti|^, 4x9. Leav« 
Rome, 422. Dratb of his adherents 
— seizes Pi&a, 424. Defection of his 
folio wei s, 425 . ^ks reconciliation 
with Pope, 427. Negotiates with 
Benedict XII., 439. His anxiety 
for absolution, 439. Seeks alliance 
with Philip of Valois, 442, Meet- 
ing with Edward III., 446, Ap- 
}ioints Edward impenal vicar, 446. 
His weakness and fear of the Pope, 
447. Excommunicated by Cle- 
ment VI., 454. His vacillation, 
455. Accepts terms, 456. De- 
serted by German electors, 460, 
His death, 461. 

Louts, son of Lothaii , in Rome, ui. 149. 

Louis of Provence crowned Emperor, 
in 286. Taken by Beicngai and 
blinded, 287. 

Louis of Aniou, adopted by Joanna of 
Naples, Till 54. Invades Naples, 
56. His death, 58. 

Louis of An]ou, King of Sicily, assists 
escape of Benedict ^III., vni. 90. 
Reduces Rome, 127. His victoiy 
at Rocca Secca, 134. Returns to 
Fiance, 134, 

Low Countiies, painters of, ix. 338c 

Lucifkr, fall of, IX 66. 

Lucius II, Pope, iv. 385. Attacks 
Rome, IS killed, 386. 

Lucius III., Pope, y. 147. His death, 
149 ' 

Luna, sacked by Northmen, in. 263. 

Lupercalia, continuance of, i. 287. 

Luxemburg, Hemy of. See Heniy 
of Luxemburg. 

Luxbuil, monasteiy at, u. 287* 

Luxury of tleigy, iv. 371 

Lyons, Pope Innocent IV. at, vi, 232, 
Council of, 23 7 Declareb Empeioi 
Fredenck II de^iosed, 243. Second 
Council of, 405. Regulates Papal 
elections, 407. Papal coronation 
at, vn. 173. Annexed by Philip 
the Fair, 319. Conclave at, 337. 

Lyons, Poor Men of See Poor Men 
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jfACSDONitJBy Bishop of Cottsta&ti- 
Acqiile, i. 107. * Jiis haugilUmess to 
Empeior Anastasius, 3 1 2. Deposed 
and ham&hed, 313. 

Ma 3 io chat ged against Bomfaoe VIII , 
Til. 293. Tnals for, 342. 

Magna Charts, t. 295. Ct^ndemned 
by Innocent III., 296. 

* Magna Moralia,* by Gr«>gojty the 
Great, 11, 107. Extensive accepta- 
tion of, X08. 

Magtabs in Bungaiy, iii 260. 

Majobian, his efforts to restore Rome, 
i. 383. His fall, 283. 

Malebranga, Cardinal, vi. 436. 

Manasseh, Archbp. of Ailes,ui. 301. 

Manfred, son of Fredenck II., vi. 
265. Maintains kingdom of Naples | 
for Coni ad, 274. Assumes regency ‘ 
of Naples, 281. His dissimulation, f 
383 His levolt and flight, 284. 
His victory, 384. Gams Sicily and 
Naples, 320. Is made King, 329. 
His |)owei, 960. Advances on 
Rome, 366. His defeat and death 
at Benevento, 372. 

Manicheans, then obnoxious doc- 
trpies'— condemned by Leo the Great, 

1. 234, and by Valentiuian III, 
336. In twelfth cental y, v. 384. 
Pei«ecution oi, 401 

Manichetsm, V. 392 Its vitality, 
398. In the West, 40 r. Survives 
psi*secution, 468. 

Mantua, Council of, m. 4^7 

Manuel, Emperor of •Constantinople, 
intrigues in Italy, v. 14 1. 

Marcella, follower of Jeiome, 1. 93. 
Her suffenngs at the taking of 
Koine, 135. 

MarCellinos, his apostasy fabulous, 
i. 70. 

MarcELLINUS, St., Cardinal, Papal 
l^te in Fivinoe, vii 134. His 
failure and return to Rome, 138. 

MarcBLLUB, legend about, 1. 70 

Maroxa Chnstian concubine of Com 
nftdus i, 46. 


martin. 

Maroian marries Pulcheria, i. 365,. 
Succeeds her in the Empirei 3691 
Dies, 393. 

Marign^, Philiff de, Amhbiehxip 
Sens. vii. 241. His summary pi>o* 
ceedings against Templars, 241. 
Marguerite de la Porette, vii. 338* 
Marinos, Pope, ni. 2 34. 

Mark, St., church of, at VenioSt v 
143; ix. 279. 

Mark of Ephesus, vlii. 390, 393. 

Itesists union of Churches, 395, 
Maukwald of Anweiler, v. 186. 
Stripped of powei by luuocent HI., 
t88. His intrigues m Sully, 1 92. 
Hr hollow lecoiiciliation viith Pope, 
1 94. Lxoomm un loated — pa4<se8 into 
bidly, 195. Defeated by Pajwl 
tinops, 19 7. His league with 

Walter the ChancelJoi, 198. 
Marozia, daughter of Theodora, her 
vices and power at Rome, 111. 393. 
Her contest with Pope John X,— 
mariies Guido Duke of Tuscany, 
294. Destioys Pope John, 396. 
Raises her son, John XI., 396. 
Mariies Hugh of Provence, 297. 
Marriage ot clergy. Sffe Clergy, 
Marriage, law of, Justinian's, 11. 17. 
Tieated as a cml contract — early 
Homan law of, 18 Prohibited de- 
grees of, 18. Piohibited with in- 
famous pel sons, 20. 

Marsilio of Padua, his book *The 
Defendei of Peace,' vii. 406. His 
dehnition of the Church, 407, Re- 
jects Papal piejensions, 408, 
Councillor of Louis of Bavarui, 

454. 

Martin L, Pope, li. 322. Condemns 
Monothehtism, 323. Anested by 
01 del of Constaiib, 335. Taken to 
Constantinople — ciuel treatment of 
— imprisonment, 326 ; and dbath 

337. ^ 

Martin IV., his, election, vi. 419. 
His measures in Fi'ench interest. 
419. Piochums erussde agam^t 
Sicily, 433, Prohibits -ombal cA 







IklAftTlSr* 

Bordcai]X,440. Hn exertions agaiofet 
Pet^ of Amgan» 440, 441. H» 
death, 445* 

Martin V. (Ottb Colonna), his 
election at CSonstance, vin. 3 10. His 
Hrst act, 311. His addicsb, 3x6. 
GTants separate concordats, 317. 
His departure from Constance, 319. 
At Florence, 311. Generosity to 
nval Popes, 312. His poverty, 313, 
lu Rome, 313. Stiengthens him- 
sdlf in Italy, 3 26. Condemns Statute 
of Pismunire, 327. Summons 
001^1 at Pavia, 330. Prorogues it 
to Sienna, 3 31 ; to Basle — dies, 331. 
Martin, Cistercian Abbot, pieaches 
crusade, v. 330. 

Martin, St., iz. 80. 

Martin, Pope's Nuncio m England, 
VI. 235. 

Martina, Empress, bamshed, 11. 320. 
Martyrologies, the ancient Roman, 
untrustworthy, 1. 26. 

Martyrs, Fianciscan, vi. 33. 

Masses, ix. 23. Sale of, 49, 92. 

‘ MASrER of Hungary,* the, vi. 
336. Leader of Shepheid insur- 
gents, 337. In Pans, 338. Siam 
at Bouiges, 340. 

Matilda, her wai with Stephen, v. 18, 
Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, a 
supporter of Pope Gregoiy VII , iv. 
65. Hei inteioesbion foi Heniy IV 
98, Her teiritones wasted b; 
Hem y IV., 1 3 1. V isits Rome, 148, 
Continues firm to Papal paity, 153 
Marries G^elt of Bavaiia, 154. 
Her wai with Heniy IV., 154. 
Dissension with her husband, 161. 
Swe.irs alli^anoe tp Heniy V., 243 
Her death, 264. 

Matrimonial questions, 111. 176. 
Matthew Pans against Franascans, 
ri. 44. 

Maurice, Emperor, letters of Gre^ry 
the Great 'to, iL 128, 139. JcfUous 
of Pope, 1 36, 140. His law about 
monastics, 138. Deposed by Phocas, 
*14^. Mardersd, 143. 


MEBOVKHOXAir. 

Maur, St., discipte nf Benedict, U, 
86. Founds convents in Fiance, 

94. 

Maximian, Bishop of Constantinople, 
a partisan of Cyril, u 220. 

Maximin, persecution by, ends dis- 
cord in the Church, i. 58. 

Maximus puts to death Priscilhon, 1. 
251. Assassinates Valentmian— 
marries Eudoxia, 278 Slam, 278. 

Maximus, a monk, opposes Monothe- 
litism, 11 321. His cruel treat- 
ment by Constans, 327. 

Mecca, sanctity of, 11. 180. Mo- 
hammed's flight from, 182. Taken 
by Mohammed, 185. Becomes hU 
capital, 186. 

Media:val art closed with Nicolas 

V , IX. J39 

Medical influence, ix. 4. 

I Medici, Cosmo de', ix. 345 

Medicine introduced among Arabs, 
IX. no. its conncHition wiHi philo- 
Miphy, no •• 

Medina, receives Mohammed, u. 182. 

Melcuiades, Pope, i. 72. 

Melciiisrdek, example of, quoted, 1. 
321 note. » 

Meldn, Council of, decrees against 
heretics, v. 467, 

Memnon, Bishop of Ephesus, i. 206. 

Memoirs, French origin of, ix. 219. 

Menageries of Emperor Fiedenck 
11 , vi. 159. 

Mendicant O^-ders, vi. i. 

Mendicants hated by clergy, viii. 
122 In England, 160. In uni- 
veisities — attacked by Wycliffe, 
160. Subsidies to, ix. 25. &hool- 
men, 120. Piers Ploughman on,* 
237, Cultivate art, 333. 

Mendicants. See Friars. 

Mentz, Archbishopric of, fonnded, 
iL 301. Double election to, v. 216. 

Mentz, Council of, 111. 381. 

Merovingian kings, polygamy of 
and incestuous mami^, 1. 31(6. 
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MJBVrOl^ 

Mebtox College Tiii. 156. Famous 
members of* %i^, 

Messina capitulates to insurgents, 
vii, 432. Besieged by Chailes of 
Anjou, 435. 

Metaphtbics and theology, iv. 340 ; 
ix. 103. 

Methodius, Greek missionary, in 
248, 250. Archbishop of Moravia 
—at Rome, 257. 

Metropolitan Sees under Chaile- 
magne, 111. 90. 

Michael III , the Drunkard, Eastei n 
Emperui, 111. 156. His coiTes- 
l^dence with Pope Nicolas I., 163. 
His murdei, 167. 

Michael the Stammerer, made Em- 
peror by a conspiiacy, 11. 402. His 
chaiacter, 402. 

Middlesex, chuich property in, ix. 
20. 

Milan, Council of, 1. 80. Aich- 
bishcpric of, m. 432. Dissensions 
in, 436 Tumults in, 443 Church 
of, asserts right of maniage, 440. 
Insunection in, against lleilembald, 
4/3. Disputed bishopric, iv 265 
l^iet league of, with Hadrian IV , 
418. Revolt against Fiedeiick Bar- 
^iossa,T. 7. fall of, 9 Ruin and 
restoration c', 1^4 Heads Loinbai d 
league, ri 74. Henry of Luxem- 
burg ciown^ in, VII. 308. Insur- 
rection in, 310 CLums to duke- 
dom of, viii 452. Cathedial, ix. 
301. 

Mn/), Papal legate, itnposps penance 
on Count Raymond, v. 424. 

Milton, ix. 67. 

Minerve, siege and capture of, v. 
436. 

Minnesingers, IX 231. 

Minor Fnars of St. Francis, vi, 34. 

Miracles of St Benedict, ii. 83. Of 
St. Dominic, vi, 14. 

Moadhin, Sultan of Damascus, vi. 
113. His ri'^alry with Sultan 
EBftmeel, 120. 


MOHAMXBDANS. 

Modern lahguoges, ix. 346. 

MoHAUttED, his character and plans 
a problem, 11. 173. His early life, 
176. His calh to prophecy, 176. 
His visions, 1 77. Divine mission, 
179. Slow progress, 179. Is per- 
secuted, 181. His flight (Hegiia) 
—received at Medma, 182. His 
advances U, the Jev«/s, 183. His 
wai wi'h the Jews—conquera 
Mecca, 1B5. Unites Aiabia, 186. 
Hin gi owing iiitoleraiice, 187. To 
dews, 188. To Christians, 189. 
His imperfect knowledge of Judaisrc 
and Chiibtianity, 190. Contem* 
lates vast conquests — his letters tc 
mgs, 197. His war with Romans, 

200. His illness an* death, 20I. 

Mohammedanism, appearance of, a. 

163. Eneigy of — its monotheism, 
167. SimilHiity to Judaism, 168. 
Its fanciful tenets, 169, 170. Was 
not oiiginal, 169 Borrowed from 
Jewish legends, 170 Its four pre^ 
cepts . Prayer, Alm^vmg, Fasting, 
Pilgnmage, 171. Its ai tides of 
faith, 172. Piogi’ess of, 185. Re- 
cognises slaveiy and polygamy, 193. 
Its war against roankmd, 194. De- 
mands conversion or tribute, 196 
Its energy greater than that of 
Chiistianity, 205. Aggressive, iv. 

201. Averse to philosophy, ix, 
108 

Mohammedans not disunited on the 
Prophet’s death, li. 202. Their 
conquest of Syi la, 204. Fanaticism 
of, 206. Take Bq|ia, 208. Da- 
mascus, 208. Take Jeiusalem, 
209. Conquer Persia and Egypt, 
212. Africa, 213. Causes of th^ 
increase, 216. Extent of their con- 
quests, 2x9. Their rapid citilisa- 
tion, 222. Their learning, 221, 
Expansion of their ci*oed, 223. * 
feated at Tours, 427. Formidable 
invasion of 0 ml, 442. Permi^pil- 
grimage to Jeiusakoi under restrio 
lions, iv. 171. In Bpaia deftaied 
at Naves de Toloia, v. War 
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mDiix. 


MOUAWfAfl. 

&re agamst, 374, St, Firancis 
Amotif, Yi. 32. Dissensious among, 
xox, Angtr of, at cestdon of Jeiu- 
salem, 130, 

Mouawkas, Governor of Egypt, wel- 
comes Mohammedan invadeis, li, 
213. 

Mol AY, Da, Grand Master of Tem- 
plars, yii. 188. At Pans, 189. 
His advipe concerniog the Holy 
Land, ’ 191. His confession of 
charges, 202. Brought befoi e com- 
misnoners, 224, 227. Misled by 
Wijiham de Plasiaii, 227. IIis 
Characiei, 273, Brought up for 
sentence, 320. His speech, 321, 
Bmned alive, 322. His prophecy 
—sympathy for, 322. 

Molesmk, monasieiy of, its ongin, 
iv. 307. 

‘Monabokia, De,* Dante's tieatise, 
vn. 315. 

Mokarcuianisv mtiodaced at Rome 
Praxeaa, i. 49. Why called 
Patnpassianism, 5 1, 

Monasteries, lules of Justinian for, 
iu 10. Geiman, 304. Plundeied 
by great prelates, 111. 462. Oldei , 
their wealth, iv. 305 ; and relaxed 
dibciplme, 305 Schools of, 335 
Monastic Ordeis, union of, ix. 27. 
Versifiers, 169 Amatory poetry, 
185. Satiric poetry, 188. Histo- 
lians, 192. Repr^entations of 
Christ, 323. Painteis, 333. 
Monasticism, Greek, i. 5. Latin, 7. 
In Rome, 90^92. Increasing power 
of, 94. Eastern and Westein con- 
trast^, 319. Of early Englislt 
Church, 11* 255. Was suited to the 
times, 255. Revivals of, iv. 29, 
302. The paient of intellectud 
movements, 325. Antamnistio to 
w^th of clergy, 370, Did not in- 
s^uct the people, vi. 3, 
Monasticism, Wedtem. See Western. 
Money, assessment of crimes for, u. 
)iS, 58 . ^ 


MOIEILAMA. 

Mongols invade Europe, vi. 210. 

Defeated by Enz>o‘, 222. 

Monks, Eastern, 1 254. Turbulence 
of, 289. Their influence, 317. 
Evils of then tyranny and fanati- 
cism, 318. Onginally lay, 11. 68. 
Law of Maurice about, 138, Re- 
sist Iconoclasm, 376. Persecuted 
by Constantine Copionymus, 378. 
Contest with Seoulare, 111. 461 ; iv 
29. Numbers of, ix. 8. Coi- 
ruption of, 37. 

Monoprysitibm, 1. 286. 

Monotii ELITE controversy, 11. 313. 
Monothelii'Ism, its ongin, 11. 314. 
A compiomise with Monophysitism, 

315. 

Montanism, 1. 46. Of Phrygiiiu 
ongin, austenty of, 47. Embiaced 
bv Teitullian, 48. 

Montanus, 1. 46. 

Monte Casino, Benedict’s convent at, 
II, 87, Besieged by Maikwald, v 
^93 e 

Montfeurat, Maiquis of, joins cru- 
sade at Zaia, v. 342. His tieaty 
with Alexius, 343. 

Monimirail, meeting at, v. ^ 94. 
Bioken off, 96. 

Monumental sculpture, ix. 315, 
Morals of cleigy, ix. 37 
Moravians, conversion of, iii. 255. 
More ALE, Fia, viii. 9. Executed by 
Kienzi, II. 

Mohosini, Thomas, Venetian Patii- 
arch of Coifstantmople, v 354. 
Confirmed by Innocent HI, 359, 
Arrives at Constantmopie— the 
Franks jealous of, 361. 

Morbonb, Petei. See Ooslestme V. 
Mortmain, statute of, vu. 51. Its 
objects 51 ; viu. 71. A bulwark 
against Cliuich, 154; ix. 15. 
Moheviile, Hugh de, v. 12 1. 
Mosaics, u. 321. 327. 

Moseilama, iivalof Mohammed, si am 
by Khaled, 11. 2o>. 
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m 

MiOTWt. 


‘MOTHBif of Ood/ 11. 7J, ^ 

Movemknts, Mtellectaal, ir. 325; 
VI. 5. 

MumiDOBF, battle of, vii. 392. 
M,urdbr of Becket, r. 125. Its 
eifects, 127. Legality of, asserted 
by Jean Petit, viii. 304. 

Mctret, battle of, v. 448. 

Music, Church, improved by Gregory 
the Great, 11. X14. In Anglo-Saxon 
Church, 279. 

Mysteries, ix. 175. Dramatic — 
impressiveness of, 179. Symbolised 
in Gothic architectuie, 304. 
Mystery of Innocents, ix. 176. 
Mysticism, iv. 367. 

Mysticism and Scholasticism, ix. 105. 
In Geimany, 253. 

Naples m league with Saracens, lii. 
223 . Fiedenck II.*s Constitution 
for, vi. 147. University of, 158. 
Claimants to ^lown of, 361. 1 ^ 
content in, against French, 383 
Arrest of Templais m, vii. 209. 
Fienzi Intel feies 111 ailuiis of, 482. 
Warm, viii 55. 

Napoleon, 01*81111, Cardinal, his com- 
plaint to Phihp the Fair, Til. 335. 
Narni subdu ^ by limocent IIL, v. 
184. 

N ARSES, Governor of Italy, 1. 444. 
Disgraced — threatens levolt— -tails 
in Lomoaids — his death, 445. 
Nations, voting by, at Constance, 
vni. 258. • 

Nativity, St, Francis preaches on, 
Vi. 36. 

Navarre, affairs of, v. 310. 

Naves de Tolosa, battle of, v. 306. 
Nepotism of Nicolas HI., vi. 416. 
418. Prevalence of, vii. 333 ; viii. 
75 i “- 38 . 

Neronian persecution, • 30. 
Kestorian controversi narrown^ 
of its iAsiie, 1. 179. Referred to 
Pqpe Celestme I., 196, 


Ne8TQRUki 8I{ promulgated aA Cm* 
stanimopie, i. 183, ^lataom to, 
183. Proscnbed hf Imperial edict, 
336, Its lemarkable extension in 
the East, 226. 

Nestorius, a Synau, 1. 182. Uis 
sermons at Constantinople, 183. 
His persecuting spirit, 184. Weak** 
n^ of his pwition, 193. His 
letter to Pope Celestine I., 196. 
Condemned by Pope, 197. Stiife 
with his opponents, 199. His in- 
fluence at court, 300 . Proceedings 
against, at Council of Ephesus, 210, 
lietires to Antioch, 219. Exiled 
to the Oasi^— his sufferings and 
death, 224. 

Neuilly, Fulk of. Sm Fulk. 

NiCiEA, flrst Council of, settles the 
Easter question, 1. 44. Its high 
authority, 241. Its deci^s mis- 
quoted by Zosimus, 241 

Nicasa, second Council of, 11. 3 89. 
Its proceedings, 389, and decree 
in favour of image-worship, 392. 

Nic^an creed, viu. 391. 

Nicephorus, Emperor, li, 398. 

Nicephorus Phocas, Eastern Em- 
peroi, 111. 315. 

Nicolas I., Pope, entitled * the Great,' 
m. 154. Ills intervention at Con- 
stantinople and in France— its re- 
sults, 155. Sends legates to Con- 
stantinople, 159. Suppoi'ts Ignatius 
against Phoims, 16 1. His contest 
with John Bishop of Ravenna, 171. 
Reduces him to submission, 172. 
Overawes Emperor II., 181. 
Dommeers over Fiench prates, 
183 , and over King Lothair, 184. 
His tnumpb and death, 189. His 
character, 189. Sanctions the 
False Decretals, 190. His answer 
to Dogoiis, 350. * 

Nicolas II., m, 423. Veet^ Papal elec- 
tions in ('ordinals, 423. His league 
with Noimaiis, 4^8. His death, 43 1. 

Nicolas Hi., his designs, vu 41; 
Extends Papal terntg^'es, 413 
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Cbailes of Anjou, 426. 

Nicolas IV., vi. 447, Annuls Charles 
the Lame’s sunender of Sicily, 448. 
Hu death, 453. Persecutor of 
lU>ger Bacon, ix. 133. 

N10OLA6 V. (Thomas of Saizana) 
Papal legate at Fiankfort,viu. 439 
Elected Pope, 449 His prudent 
conduct, 450. Hib chaiucter an( 
policy, 454. Holds Jubilee, 456 
Crowns Frederick 111 ., 461. Sup< 
pxbsses conspiracy, 465 . His anxiety 
465. His death, 468. A patron 
of letters, 469. Founds Vatican 
Libraiy, 471 Employs translatori 
from Greek authois, 472. Hii 
design for St. Peter’s, 475 . Repairs 
churches and walls of Home, 476 
His buildings m Romagna, 477 
His death'b^, 477. His papacy 
closed mediseval letters and ait, ix 
339. Begins new sera, 340. En* 
courages dassical leainmg, 344. 
Nicolas V. (Peter de Coivara), Anti 
pope, vii. 419. His abjuration, 426 
Confined at Avignon — ^his death. 

437. 

Nicolas, Papal legate m England, 
V. 290. 

Nicolas of Basle, ix. 361. 

Nztria, monks of, 1. 189. 

Nobility a ground for Papal dift> 
pensations, ix. 32. 

* Noble Lesson * of the Waldenses, v, 
397 - . 

Nobles, English, alarmed by Becket’i 
pretensions, v. 46, 

Nooabet, William of, vii. 106, 135 
His speech a^nst Boni&ce VUl. 
135. In Italy, 148. Altercation 
mih Pope at Aoagni, 151. Ex- 
cepted from Papal pardon, 160. 
His protest, 175. Demands absolu 
Wn, 175. sei-vices to Phili] 
the Fair, 1 76. Absolved by Clemem 
V., 180. Accuses Templars, 190. 
•Plratecu^.8B meinoiy of Bonifeoe 


OOKBAII, 

283. His pleadingi, 28€« 
ti\s penaacS) 298. ' 

Nominalists and Realists, iv. 336. 
Norbert, Aichbishop of Magdeburg, 
jealous of Abelard, iv. 352. 
Norbert, St., Bishop of Utrecht, v. 
390. 

Norman conquest sanctioned by Pope, 
IV. 34, Latinising tendency of, ix. 
228. 

Norman architectuie, ix, 293. Cathe- 
drals, 393. 

Normans m South Italy, lii. 403. 
Their victoiy over Leo IX , 407, 
Then league with Pope Nicolas II., 
438 Sack and bum Rome, iv. 
135. Vassals of Pope, 375. Learned 
chuichmen of, v. 13. In France, 
IX. 214. Become Fiench, 214. 
In Italy, 215, 

Northampton, Council of, v, 55. 
Fines Becket, 56. 

Northman, ravages of, ni. 260. In 
France — m the Mc|[liten'aDean — sack 
Luna, 261, In Geimany, 264, 
Then leligion, 264. 
Northumberland, kingdom of, 11. 
236. Becomes Chiistian, 238. 
Falls into heathenism, 240. Its 
re-conversion, 242. 
Northumbrians accept Chnstianity, 
11. 238. 

Noyatian, Antipope, i. 62. 
Novatianibm, its spread and duxar 
tion, 1. 63. 

Novatub oppqses Cypiian, i. 60. Ad- 
heres to Novatian, 62. 

‘ Obedience * of rival Popes, viij. i to. 
Oblations, ix. 23. 

Ockham, William of, vii. 341, 377. 
His antipapai writings, 410. Coun- 
sellor of Louis of Bavaria, 454. 
Merton College, viii. 157. A Fran- 
ciscan, IX. 120. Denies Papal autho- 
rity, 146. Hu theology, 147; and 
philosophy, 248. Hu nominaiism, 
150. 



INX^EX, 




OOT4VIAir. 

UotAViAN. i 9 ^«/ohnXn. 

OOTAVIAN, Corditial, Papal legate, 
V. 255. At Soissous, 156. 

Odo, Archbishop, bis outrage upon 
King Edwy, iv. 26. 

Odo, Duke of Buigundy, iv. 308. 

OlX) of BayeuY, half brother of 
Wilham the Conqueror, v. 15. 

Odoaceb, King of Italy, 1. 188. His 
decieeat election of Pope Felix, 3 ox. 
Makes peace with Iheodoric-^is 
ieath, 374. 

Odilo, abbot of Clugny, ir. 8. 

OScuXENic Councils. See CounciL». 

Oldcastle. See Cobhatn. 

Oliva, John Peter, his prophecieb, 
VII. 351. 

Olyupius, favourite of Honorlus, ruins 
Stihcho, 1. 125. 

Omar. Caliph, takes Jerusalem, 11. 

210 , 

ORCAaNA, ix. 333. 

Ordeal, u. 60 ; Ki« 1 78. At Florence, 
478. 

Orders, Mendicant. See Fnars. 

Orestes, prefect of Alexandiia, en- 
deavours to maintain peace, 1. 188 
His hostility to C>nl, 1B9. 

Oriental me nt ■>, vn. 186. 

Orsini, feuds of. at Rome, v. 184, 
186. House of, VI 417, VIII, 95 

Orsini, Cardinal, at Conclav c at 
Rome, vui 38. His death, 48 

OSKRR, Norman chief, 111. 262. 

OSTROGOTHIC kingdom cf Italy, 1. 
374, Its declme alter Theodonc, 
426. Laws, 11, 36. 

Oswald, m North umbei land, invites 
a bishop from Iona, 11. 241. In 
Wessex, 242. His death, 242. 

OswiN murdered by Oswio, 11. 243. 

Oswio, his victory ovei Penda->hi8 
power, 11. 244. 

Otfried, IX. 227. 

Otho I., the Great, Empeio' — in 
ItMy — ^marries Adelaide, ui. 305. 


^ RA^AMB. 

Crowned at Rome, 307, John XH* 
plots against, 3 08. Marches agaimt 
Rome, 309. Quelle imitiection in 
Rome, 313. His third expedition 
mto Italy 315. His death, 316,, 
Otho II., Empeior, prepares war 
against Saiacens, dies at Rome, Ui. 

Otho III., Emperor, 111. 319. Virita 
Rome, make Gregory V, Pope-^is 
crowned, and returns, 321-323. In* 
vades Italy — his seventies, 325, 
His gieat designs, 330. Enters the 
tomb of Chailemagne, 331. Ap- 
|>oints Gerbeit Pope, 344. Visits 
Rome — ^poisoned by Stephanie, '347 
Otho IV. m England, v. 204. His 
claim to empire, 205. Clowned nt 
Aix-la-Cliapelle, 209. Appeals to 
Innocent III., 209. Declared Em- 
peror by Pope, 221. Proclaimed 
by legates, 221. His coionabon at 
Rome, 233. In Tuscany, 234. 
Quarrels with Innocent 111 ., 234. 
Excommunicated, 236. Rising 
against, in Germany, 23 7. Returns 
to Germany, 239 Mai nes daughtei 
.of Empeior Philip, 240. Retiies 
before P'ledeiick II,, 241. His 
penance and death, vi. 58. 

Otho, Cardinal of St. Nicolas, v. 86. 
Otho, Bishop of Bamberg, iv. 235, 
Otho of Wittlesbach, murders King 
Philip, V. 230. 

Otho, Papal legate in England, yi. 85, 
199. 

Otho, Duke of Bavana, vi. 204, His 
fidelity to Emperor Frederick, 253, 
255 - 

Otto. See Urban II, 

Ottobuoni, caidinal legate m Eng* 
land, VI. 376. His sentences, 379. 
Constitutions of, 381, 

Oxford, viii. 155. Wyoliffite, 190. 

A 

Paderbobn. di *t at, ui. 76. 

Paganism, extinction of, i. too, i^h 
Pagans, duperiion of, i. p 7. 





Paintx^o, encouraged by Kieolas V., 
rib. 477. Christian, IX. 319. By- 
zantine, 31 X. Devotional, 323. 
Cloistral school 'of, 335. Trana- 
alpine» 338. 

Paintings, Byzantine, ix. 337, Wall, 
335- 

Pal;bx}LOQI 3 S, Michael, Greek Em- 
peior, VI. 403. Reconciles Gieek 
and Roman churches, 404 Insur- 
j’ectioQ egamst, 413. Excommuni- 
cated, 4x9. His death, 420. His 
intrigues against Charles of Anjou, 
4 ^ 6 . 

PaL^logos, John VI., viii. 365 
Negotiates with Pope and Council 
of Basle, 366, Resolves on journey 
to Italy, 370. Embarks, 374 His 
leception at Venice, 376. Goes to 
Ferrara, jpd At Florence, 389. 
Retuinb ♦/) <''onstantinople, 399, 

Palecz, accuser of Huss, viii, 383, 
287. Entreats him to yield, 391. 

Palermo, Archbishop of, vi. 369. 

Palermo rises against Fiench, vu 

430. 

Palestine, sacied places in, iv, 170. 
AfTaiis of, VI. 113. 

Palestrina surrendeied to Boniface 

VIII., vii. 30. 

Palmary Synod, 1. 391. Acquits 
Symmachus, 393. 

Pandulph, legate to King John, r. 
381. Dictates tieaty, 383, Pro- 
hibits Philip’b invasion of England, 
387. In England, 396, 399. 

Pandulph, Eshop of Norwich, vi 
48. 

‘ Pange Lingua Gloriosi,’ u. 173, 

Pantaleon, James, See Urban IV. 

Pantheism of Engena, iv. 333. 
Heiesy of, IX. 114, 

Papacy rises on decline of Empire, 1, 
1 14. Tempoial power of, ibiunous 
to spiritual, 447. The life of Chits- 
tiamty, 11. 100. Mediaeval, its ser- 
YioBB to Europe, io3. Seized by 
Toto, iii^3o. Under Ckailemagne, 


PARAPHBA8BB. 

67. State of, nt Charlemagne’s 
death, 107. Abasement of (10th 
century), 281. Sale of, 358. De- 
gradation of, 363. Preserves Chns* 
tiamty, iv, 4. Revival of, 4. Uni- 
versal reverence for, 5. Relations 
of, to Empire, 37. Its powers, 40, 
Stnfe with Empire terminated by 
Concordat of Worms, 291. Idea of, 

V. 1 71. Causes of its strength, 
173. Humility of its language, 
175. Satires upon, 380 Venality 
of, 381 ; vin. 324. Last strife of, 
with Empire, vi. 89. Vacancy of, 
222, 394, 398; vii. 337. Dechne 
of, 98, 324 Vitahty of, 168. De- 
gradation of, 169. Stieng^ened by 
Council of Constance, viii. 319. 
Restoi ed by Nicolas V., 474. Bhnd- 
ness of, iz. 49, Public feeling im- 
patient of, 343. 

Papal authonty strengthened by cru- 
sades, V. 172, Lofty claims of, vii. 
13 . 

Papal claims examiCted by Marsilio of 
Padua, vii 405. 

Papal court, its jealousy of Rienzi, 
VII. 487. 

Papal elections, tumultuous character 
of, 1. 1 71. Regulated by Em- 
perors, 175. Anomaly m, iii, sSs, 
Violence of, 384. Vested m Car- 
dinals, 435. Regulated at Council 
of Lyons, vi. 407, 

Papal extoitions, vni. 131, 

Papal legates, 111. i85. 

Papal power, rbased on Fnars* orders, 

VI. 207, 233. Controversy on, vii. 
376. Decline of, vni. 153, 450. 

Papal prerogative, giowth of, viu, 
313 . 

Papal levenues, failuie of, viii. 71, 
From England, 148 

Papal schism. See Schism. 

Paper, manufacture of, ix. 348. 

Paraclete, the, founded by Abdlaid 
IV, 353. Occupied by Heloisa and 
nuns, 335. 

Paraphrases, ix. 
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PabentaL power under Jnatinum, li. 
17. W^B never abwdate in piao- 
tice, 25. Limitatious of, 25, 26. 

Paius, nnivemty of, vi. 343 . lie con- 
test with citizens, 34^^ Dispute 
With Dominicans, 345, 347, 35 4« 
Takes part with PhUip the Fair, 
vu. 145. Condemns Papal schism, 
nil. 76. Cu-cular letters of, 85. 
Resists fnars, 124. Looked up to 
by schoolmen, iz. 120. 

Parish Priest, Chaucer’s, ix. 249. 

Parliament (of Westminster), v.46. 
Development of, vii. 39. At Bury, 
61. Of Lincoln, 94. Petitions 
against hieiaichy, nii. 165. ’Re- 
sists Papal exactions, 168. * Ihu 
Good,* 173. Stiife in, 214. 

Parliament (French), vu. 1 1 8. Ad- 
diesses Pope and Caidinals, ir8. 
At the Louvie, 134. Second meet- 
mg of, 13d. At Tours, 212. Con- 
demns Templars, 213 

Parliaments m kingdom of Naples, 
VI. 154. • 

Parma taken by Papal iste, vi. 259. 
Repulses Fiederick IL, 261. Expul- 
sion of inquisitora from, vu. 357 

Parka, John of, Geneial of Fran- 
(uscans, vi. 350. 

Paschal I., ^ope, in. 116. Chaige 
against, 125. His death, 126. 

Paschal II., Pope, iv. 216. Not 
acknowledged — stiife with Heniy 
IV., 224. Absolves Piinoe Henry, 
228. His lelations with Henry Y., 
2}8. At GuastalUt — ^invited into 
Germany, 239. His treaty with 
Henry Y., 246. His suspicion and 
insincerity, 251. Imprisoned, 252. 
His tieaty with Henry, 25 6, Crowns 
him, 2 s 6. His clergy remonstrate, 
257. His embarrassment, 258. His 
treaty annulled, 259. Confirms ex- 
commumcation of Henry Y., 267. 
Quarrels with Roman people, 269. 
^tires before Henry Y,, 271. His 
death, 272. Buried m the Latcran, 

VOh. IX. 


PJCDiBO. 

Paschal III.^ Imperialist Pope, 10. 
In Rome, 138. Accompanies Frede- 
rick Barbaiossa to Rcme, I38. 
Pastoureaux, the, Ti. 336. Their 
progiebs and hosti lity to clergy, 338, 
In Paris — at Orleans, 339. In 
Bouiges, Bordeaux, and Marseilles, 
340. Suppressed, 341. Second out- 
break of, VII. 381. Peisecute tb 
Jews, 3^2. 

Patbrines, ui. 442. Teim applied 
to Mamcheans, v 401. 
Patripassianism, 1. 51. Mo- 
naichianism. 

Pavia buint by Hungarians, m. 280, 
Council of, decides for Yictor IV., 
V. 6. Council of, «ui. 330, 

Paul, St ,‘ hatied of, shown in th»» 
Clementina, 1. 41. 

Paui^’ 8, St., Council in, vi. 381. Dis- 
turbance in, viii. 176. Gifts to, IX. 

I 23 note. 

' Paul, Pope, 111. 26. His adulation of 
Pepin, 27. Fear of the Greeks, 28. 
Pontificate peaceful, 30 
Paul, Bishop of Emesa, n^otiates 
{leace with Cynl, 1. 222. 

Paul, Bishop of Constantinople, 11. 
321, 384. His declaration in favour 
of image-worship, and death, 387 
Paulicians, v. 400. Persecutions 
of, undei Theodoia — in Bulgaria, 
400. 

PAULINU8 converts King Edwin, 11. 

237. Converts Northumbiians, 

238. Bishop of York, 239. His 
flight into Kent, 24 a» 

Peace of Geimany, iv, 223. Irk- 
some to the nobles, 226. 

Pbaua, son of Peuda, conversioo of, u. 
244 

Peasants under Frederick II., vi. 
153 - 

Pedro of Anagon makes kingdom 
feudatoiy to Pope, v. 312. Hw 
marriage and journey to Rome, 312. 
In Albigcnsian war, 440. Protects 
Count Raymond, 446. J^is apt«al 

2 E 
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^SLAOUK. 

to Pope Iimooent 111., 447 . Slain 
At Muret, 449* 

PelagiAit oontroveny,!. 141. Ongin 
of, 10 htunaa nature, 145. 

Pelagianish, an element of all re- 
ligious sfstenis, i. 149. Indifference 
tOy m the East, 1 76. 

PbLAGIUB, a Briton, 1. 141. In Rome, 
Africa, and Palestine — acquitted of 
heresy — opposed by Augustine, and 
by Jerome, 143. Declared orthodox 
by Pope ZoBimus, 156. Declaration 
teti acted, 160. 

Pelaoius I., Pope, his previous his- 
tory, 1. 441 Sent by Totila to 
Constantinople— made Pope, 442. 
Accused of plotting against Vigilius 
— regaided with suspicion, 442* 
Supported by Narses — his death, 

444. 

Pelaqius II., Pope, I. 445. 

VeKancb at Canosa, iv. 9 7. Of Henry 
II., V, 129. Of St. Louis, VI. 298 

Penda, hi8 victoiv over Edwin, 11. 
240. Over Oswald, 242. Defeated 
and slain by Oswio, 244 * 

Penitential system, 11. 69, 72. Ad- 
vantages of, 73. 

Pepin the Shoit, unites France, 11 
440. Elected King, 111. ii. Teu- 
tomses Fiench monaichy, 15. 
Anointed by Pope Stephen, 19, 
Invades Italy, 21. Second invasion 
of Italy, 24 His success, 24. En- 
titled ‘ PakiiciaD of Rome,’ 26. 

Pepin, son of Louis the Pious, his 
successtul lebellion, ui. 130. Sub- 
mits to hTs father, 133. Rebels 
again, ^36. Diw, 144, 

Pepin, Count, m Px>me, vu. 495. 
Perils of the last Times,’ burned 
before Alexander IV., vi. 352, 

Perseodtion by Nero and Domitian, 
1. 30, 3 X. Under Trajan m the East, 
031. By Maximin, 58. By' Deems, 
59. Of pilgrims, iv. 173. Of 
neietics m Languedoc, vi. 3x1. In 
France, 316. 


FBTBB. 

Persia, war with, ii. 162. Mohaio* 
medan conquest of, 212. 

Perugia, conclave at, vi. 455^ viu 
170. Bomface IX. in, vui. 77. 
Tumults in, 79. Abo^oned by 
Pope, 79. 

Peter, St , the leading person of the 
Clementina, 1. 39, 40. Roman 
claim of descent from, 106. 

Peter’s, St., Rome, contest for, iv, 
149. New cathedral, design for, 
viii. 474. 

Peter the Fuller, his intiigues at 
Antio(‘h, i. 291, 296. Agrees to 
the Henoticou, 297. Excommum- 
cated by Pope Felix, 303. 

Peter the Stammerer, Bishop of 
Al^ndm, 1. 297. 

PetSi the Archdeacon, remarkable 
death of, 11. 145. 

Peter, Bishop of Florence, 111. 476. 

Peter the Hermit, iv. 177. His 
pleaching and influence, 178. In 
Oeimany, 219. 

Peter, son of Leo,*bi& influence ovei 
Paschal 11 ., iv. 244 His pait in 
tieaty with Henry V , 248. 

Peter of Blois, his account of death 
of Uiban 111 ., v. 152. Effoi*te for 
King Kichaid’s libeiation, 159. 

Peter, King of Hungary, dethroned, 
111. 399. 

Peter the Venerable, Abbot of 
Clugny, protects Ab^laid, iv. 363. 
Refutes Peter de Brueys, v. 384. 

Peter of Capua, legate in France, v. 
248. DeSlai^ Inteidict, 250. 
Papal legate to crusadem at Zaia, 
344. Recalled by Innocent HI., 

363. 

Peter de Castelnau, legate to Pro- 
vence, V. 409, 415. Excommuni- 
cate Count Raymond, 416. Mur- 
deied, 418. His murder ascribed 
to Count Raymond, 418. 

Peter, monk of Vaux Cemiy, his 
history of Albigensian war, v. 427, 

Peter of Arragon, v.. 435.^ Pre* 
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PVTER. 

pKm Sat war, 426. His secrray, 
43ti. Arrives* itt Sicaly, 436. Hw 
(smbaiurr to Charles of An^iou, 437. 
Agrees to siogle combat, 438. At 
Bordeaux, 442* His death, 445. 

Petbr Lombard, * Sentences* of, ix. 
104. 

PjfiTSB'S pence, v, 72 ; ri. 83. 

PsTBA, conqueied by Rome, 11. 166. 

Petbarcu, *de Vitft solitariA,' vi 
467 note. At Avignon, vii, 452* 
Hts opinion of Hienzi, 506. His 
expostulation to Uiban V., viii. rq. 
Religion 'f, IX. 207. 

Petbodussians, V. 384. 

Pbtrald, Hugh de, \ij. 223. 

PHILAOATHUS, a Greek — Antipope 
ill. 324. Cruel tieatment of, by 
Otho HI., 326. 

pHiLix* I of Frame, charges agauist, 
by Gregory VII , iv. 33. His 
character, 165. Excommunicated, 
166. 

Philip Augustm, his cnisade, v. 1 ; $ 
Takes part with Empeior Philip, 
209. llaines Ingeburga of Deu> 
nvik, 244. His aversion to hei, 
2^5 . Marries Agnes of Meran, 246, 
IHs peace with England, 249. His 
rage at luteuhrt, 251. Compe.kd 
to submit, 15, Acknowledges 
Ingebuiga, 256. Treats her with 
neglect — suppoits Pnuce Aithui of 
England, 262. Abandons his cause, 
263. Summons John of England 
to do homage, 264. Makes wai on 
John, 265. Takes Mormandy, 266. 
Undertakes to dethrone King John, 
279. Forbidden to piooeed by Pope, 
286. His rage, 287. Establishes 
college for Gioeks at Pans, 361 
Approves crusade against Provencal 
heretics,. 421. His jealousy of 
Simon de Montfort, 445, 451. 
Death of, vi. 444. 

Philip the Fair, vii, 15. Compared 
with Edward L, 42. His policy, 46. 
Deludes Edwa^ I., 47. His ra- 
f»«Bity, 56. Exactions from Jews 


P^IUP. 

and bankers, 56. From nobles, 37 
Taxes cleigy, 58. Resists Pope 
65. Detains danghter ef 'Count of 
Flanders, 6 7. HuH of Boidfaoe VlTI. 
against, ^8. His reply, 71-73. Hi« 
war with Fngland, 7^. Sucoesaee 
m Flanders, 76. Willingness fbr 
peace, 77. Treaty isith Edward I., 
78. Aliaudons Scots, 98. His 
quarrel with Pope, 99. Its grounds, 
99, Dissa^htii'i with Papal arbitral 
tion, loi. Alliance with Albeit of 
Austria, 102. Arraigns and ira- 
pMsons Papal Legate, 106. His 
leply to Lesser Bull, 113. Bums 
Gitater Bull, 115. Condemns the 
inquisition, 127. Hisieplytu Pope, 
132. Excommunicated — ^holds Pai- 
liament at the Loiuie, 134. Hia 
* Ordinance of Kefoimation,' 136. 
Seizes Papal despatches, 138. Ap- 
poaL to Geneial Council, 143. 
Second excommunication of, 148. 
His embassy to Benedict XI —ob- 
tains absolution. 159. l^eisecutes 
memoiy of Boniface VIII. — hi'i em- 
bassy to Cardinals, 16 r. Seciet 
compact with Clement V., 172. 
Insist'* on condemnation of Bomface, 
1 75. His expedients for raising 
money, 17 7. His reception of Du 
Molay, 189. An esis the Templars, 
T 95 . Ills further proceedings against 
them, 197. bends message to Eng- 
land, 207 Seeks empire for hit 
bi othei Charles, 210 CiiMs on Pope 
to condemn Templais, 214. Re- 
sponsible for pioceedings against 
'i'emplars, 271. Cor^mporary testi- 
mony against, 274. Disappointed 
of spoils, 275. Uiges proceedings 
against memory of Boniface VIII., 
282. Refuses to piosecute before 
Pope, 283. Abandons prosecution, 
295. Burns Du Molay, 321, Hh 
death, 325, Disasters of hi/ last 
years — his poverty, 326. Conduct 
of his daughters-in-luw, 326. •His 
death, 327. llis sons, 340. 

Philip de Valois, pioposes enuade 
against Moors, vn. 43p. Kis.ea* 

2 B 2 • 
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trangemeDt from John XXII., 433^ 
on crusade, 441. Pi events 
Pope's ifooDciliation with Empiie, 
444. Intercedes* for Louis of Ba* 
vans, 447. 

Philip the I.ong, King of' France, vii. 
341. Disturbances in his reign, 
380. 

Philip the Hohenstaufen, his claim 
to Empire, y. 203. His negotiation 
with Innocent III., 208. Gi owned 
at Mentz, 209. His addiess to In- 
ncKient III., 209. His a<lherents, 
212. Innocent declares against him, 
218. < Holds Diet at Bamberg 222. 
Acknowledged by Innocent III., 229. 
Murdered, 230. His ambas^ors 
to ciusaders m behalf of Alexius, 

341. 

Philip, Duke of Burgundy, vui. 441. 

Philip, elected Pope by a faction, 111 

PHlLOSOPlir, foieign to Moham- 
medanism, ix io8. Aiistotelian, 
no. Arabian, 116. 

PiiaoxENUs. See Xenaias. 

Phocas, his usurpation, 11. 140. His 
character, 142. 

PHOTiUb, his Iraniing, 111. 157. Ap- 
pointed Patriarch of Constantinople 
—his contest with Ignatius, 157. 
His letters to Nicolas I., 158, 162. 
Decree of Nicolas i^mst, 162. 
Holds Council at Constantinople, 
165. Deposed by Emperor Basil, 
167. Condemned at Council of Con- 
stantinople, 168. His restoration, 
second depiction, and death, 170. 

Physical science, piejudice agiunst, 
IX. 4. 

Piacenza, Connoil of, i v . 1 5 9. Great 
assemblage, 160. Receives charges 
against Henry IV. — its decrees, i6i. 
Fust mention of crusade coldly re- 
ceived, 164. 

pfccOLOMiNi, family of, vin. 415. 

PiCTUHLS of Seunts, 11. 346. Ai^u* 
ment m favour of, 348. AUe- 
go^,"yii. 473. 


rOLYCHBONlUS. 

Piers Ploughman’s Vision, iz, 233. 
Poetry of, 233. On wealth of 
cleigy, 235. Agamst Mendicants, 
237. On clergy — politics of, 238. 
Allegory of, 239. The Vision, 240. 
Its moial, 243, Probably bn* 
finished, 243. 

Pilgrimage, opinions of the Fathers 
upon, iv. 168. Growing tendency 
10,169. Commerce of, 1 71. CoOf 
tinned under Mohammedan rule, 
171. Dangers of, 173. 

Pilgrims at Rome, plundered, iiL 
369. Persecuted by Turks, iv, 1 73, 
To Rome, vii. 85. 

Pisa, the Papal city under Innocent 
II., IV. 320. Cathedial of — Council 
of, vm. 1 13. Its proceedings, 115. 
Deposes nval Popes, 117. Elects 
Alexandei V., 120. Architecture 
of, IX. 292. 

Pisano, Nicolo, sculptor and aichi* 
tect, iz. 316. 

Pius II. See iBneas Sylvius, vui. 

467- 

Plague at Rome, u. no. At Avi^ 
non, vii. 497. At ferora, viS. 
381. At B^le, 406, 427. 
Plasian, William of, vii. 106. His 
charges against Boniface VIII., 140. 
His advice to Du Molay, 225. 
Piosecutoi of memory of Bonil&iw 
VIIL, 284. 

Pluralities, ix. 32. 

Poetry, Provencal, v. 405 ; ix. 197. 
OfSt. Fiancis,vi. 34. Vernacular, 7. 
Early Italian, 98. Parisian vulgar, 
353. Christian Latin, ix. 166. 
Scriptural, 166. Historical, z68« 
Latm, 169. Lyiic, 183. Crusadingi 
187. Satiric, 188. Itaban, 1989 
199. Romance, 217. RiseofEng- 
li^, 232. 

P06G10 Brace lolini, vin, 302, 472. 
Poitiers, Clement V. at, vii, 206, 
214. 

PoLLENTiA, battle of, 1. 122. 
PoLTCURONJUS at Constantinople, li 
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FOHOlLtTFO. 

hmoiLUPO of Femn, rH. 355. 

POSBiiRt) de Gisi undertakes d^enoe 
of TempUrs, viu a 25. foitured, 
226. 

POiniANUS, Pope, banished to Sar- 
dinia — ^martyrdojp^of, 1. 59. 

Pontificate, Rorojn, the cent'e of 
Latin Chi istianity, 1. 20. 

PONTiGNV, Cisteicuui monasteiy, v. 
71. Becket’s retirement theie, 73 

Poor Men of Lyons, v. 383, 393. 
Condemned by Lucius 111 ., 395. 
Their doctrines, 395. 

Popes, early, their names neaily all 
Gre^ — traditions about them woi th- 
less, i. a6 note. Then obsou 
rity, leal dignity, and powei, 29, 
30. Danger of then post, 37. 
siOdK^ to Eastern Empei 01 , 446 ; 
U. 308. Then poluy destiuctive to 
Italy, 1. 447, 448. List of, fiom 
Gregory I, to Giegoiy II., 11 307. 
Tempoial power of, 431 liapid 
•uccessioa of ^th centuiy), 111. 243. 
Their part in Imperial elections, 
284 Three nval, 360. All de- 
graded by Heniy III,, 361 Gam 
powei from crusades, iv. 192 ; v 
If 2. Keep aloof fi om ciusades, 
IV. 193. 1 heir legal es, 196 Vic- 
toiy ovei Empiie v 143 Avaiice 
of, vi. 198 , viii. 73. A 111 ince with 
Friars, vi. 341. Kajnd succession 
of, 409. Favour Fiaiu'e against 
England, viii. 18 Rival, 50. 
Their mutual distiust, 108. Ik>- 
posed at Pisa, 117, ^'ajcation by, 
ix. 26. Satires on, 190 Opposi- 
tion to, m Germany, 25 2, Ongin- 
ators of houses, 341. 

POBCARO, Stephen, vni. 463. His 
conspiracy and death, 465. 

Porto, Cai'dinal of, his speech to 
Consistory, vu. 123, 

Portugal, relations of, to Papacy, v. 
306. 

POBTUS, its situation and bishopric, 1. 
53 - » 

* POGBESSIONERS,' VVl. 200. 


9 

POKET, Bernard de, Cardinai, reputed 
son of John XXII., legate to Lorn- 
baidy, vii. 389. At Bdloigna, 43X. 

Pr^munire, Statute of, viiu 154, 
317- 

Pragmatic Sanction, vi, 319, 395 ; 
VIII. 385 ; IX. 41. 

Prague, Rienzi at, vii. 499. Uni- 
versity of, viii. 239. Articles of, 
342. 

Praxeas the heresiarch, 1. 48. 

‘Preachers* founded by St. Domi- 
nic, VI. 17. 

Preaching, disuse of, vi i. Was 
the stren^h of heresies, 5. 

PREBENHARIES, IX. 21. 

Predestination, doctrine of, opposed 
to hieraichy, iv. 328. 

Preferment, Papal right of, viii. 
312 note. 

Presence, Real, £rigena*s definition 
of, m. 389. 

Priesthood of Tiutons, i. 334. 
Power of, ix 48. Its loss of power, 
349. Its claims, 354. 

Priests, haughtiness of, ix. 285. 

Primogeniture, 111. 119. 

Printing, ix. 348. 

pRisciLiAN, put to death by Maxi- 
mus, 1. 251 

Priscilianites in Spain, i. 251. 

Procession of Holy Ghost, viii. 390, 
397; 53- 

PROC^DA, John of, VI. 421. His in- 
ti igucs, 426. 

Proclus preaches awinst Nestoiius, 
1. 184. Bishop of Constantinople, 
225. 

Procopius, vm. 341, 342. His vio- 
tones, 346. His death, 362. 

Procurations, vi. 199. 

Progress of intellect, ix. 342. • 

Prohibited degrees of marriage— • 
extended to spiritual relatioathip, 
u 18. 

Prophecies, Fitmoscan, tC 3Vk 
35 *- . ^ • 
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PBOPBETE88ES, Teutonic, i. 335. 
P^OPBBTY, of, as affecting tbe 
bhm^h, If, 57 , 54. 

PfiOSPER, a partisan of Augustine, i. 

168. His poem, 1^8. 

Pboterius, murder of, 1 590. 
PBOVEN9AL poetry, v. 405 ; ix. 196. 

Cleigy, V. 406. Language, vi. 6. 
Provence, subject to kings of Naples, 

VH- 335. 

Provisions, vm. 312 note 
Provisors, statute of, vm. 71, 15 1. 

Ke-enacted, 154. 

Pri;i>entius, u. 172. 

Prussia, paganism in, vn, 330 Sub- 
ject to Teutonic knights, 331. 
Ptolemais, Fredeiick II. at, vi. 116. 

‘ Publicans,* doctrines of, v. 391 
Burnt as heretics, 391 
Pulcheria, sihtei of Theodosius II., 
1. 218. Rums Nestonus, 219 
Empiess-xinarneh Marciari, 265 
Hei death, 269, 

Purgatory, growth of belief m, ix. 

91 Visions and legends of, 93, 
Pyrrhus, Bishop of Constantinople, 
flies to Ahica, 11. 320. At Rome 
— his monothelitism, 321 Anii- 
tliomatised by Pope Theodorus, 
322. 

Questions. See Conti oveisies.. 
Quinisextan Council, ii. 335 
QuOD-VULT-pEUb, Bishop of Caith- 
age, banished to Italy by Genseiic, 

1. 243. 

Races of Europe, ix. 230. 

RaOHIS, a Lombard king, attacks 
Peiugia, 111. 8. Becomes monk, 8. 
Reappeais, 26. 

RAlllfTERi, Bishop, his war against 
Dolcinites, vii. 364. 

HAf^ER, Papal legate m Spam,' v 
306, 310 

Eandulpii de Bioc, an enemy of 
Secret, 72, 116, 1 19. 


REFORMS. 

Ratherius, Bishop of Verona, ul 
301. 

Rationalism of Engena, iv. 332. 
Ratisbon, Diet at, iv. 242 ; rii. 40a 

Ravenna, monument of Theodonc 
at, 1. 417. Exarchs of, their weak- 
ness, 11 114. Tumults in — taken 
by Lmtprand, 419. Retaken, 419. 
Paities in, 421. Ceded to Roman 
Church by Rudolph of Hapaburg, 
VI 414. Decline of, ix. 40. 
Chuiches of, 277. 

Raymond, Count of Toulouse, v. 413. 
His difficult position, 414. Ex- 
communicated, 416. Chaiged with 
muider of Papal legate, 418. Ex- 
communicated by Pope, 419. His 
submission and penance, 424. Com- 
pelled to join ciusade, 425. Con- 
tinued peisecution of, 433, His 
joinney to Rome, 434. New de- 
mands U[>on, 438. Takes up kims, 
44T Ills contest in Toulouse with 
Bishop, 442. Defeated at Muiet, 
44B His submission — puts to 
death his biothei, 450, With* 
draws to England, 451. Deposed 
by Lateian Council, 452. Appeals 
befoie the Pope, 453 Recaveis 

I Toulouse, 460. His death —-his 
body icfused bunal, 463. 

Raymond VII. (the younger) of Tou- 
I louse, flies to England, v. 451. At 
I Rome, 453. Under piotection of 
Innocent III., 457, Ills wai with 
De Montfort, 459. Treaty with 
St Louis, ^63 Penance, 464. 
Rises against Louis IX., vi. 315. 
Foiced to submit, 316. 

Raymond de Pennafoile, vi. 164. 
Realists and Nominalists, ir. 336. 
Reason, limits of, ix. 139. 

Recared, Catholic King of Spain, Ik 
123. 

‘Reformation, Ordinance of,* vn. 
136. 

Rei^okmation, causes 01. ix. 49. 
Demand for, 266 

Reforms of Benedict XII., vii. 448 
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BEFUTATION. 

‘ ItSFUTATiOH of all Hereaiea,' Hip- 
polytus its ^lobabla author, i. 
53 . 

Beqikald, Archbishop of Cologne, v* 
74. deatli, 89. 

Eeliques, 11. 153. Tales of then 
efficacy, 154. Supply of, from 
Palestine, iv. 171. Plunder of, at 
Constantinople, v. 35 a. Venera- 
tion of bt. Louis foi, VI. 301. 
Brought into hull of council at 
Basle, viii. 404. Veneration for, 
IX. 84, Wara respecting, 86. 
Religion, popular, ix. 54. Vanous 
elements of, 352, 

Religious wais m Gaul, 1. 355 
Origin of, 11. 220. Established b) 
crusades, iv. 199. Then subse- 
quent pievalence, 203. 

Remi, S^., church of, consecrated, 111 
377. Smctily of, IX. 80. 

Remigius, baptises Clovis, 1. 352. 

His I'emams removed, 111. 376. 

‘ Rbnaedls Vulpes,* ix 170 
Republic in Rome, iv. 383, 388 
Its end, 408. Under llienzi, vn. 
480 

Republics, Italian, extinct, ix. 341. 
Reservations, vm. 3 1 2. 

Reserves, PapaJ v, 43 
Revival of letters, u 342, 344. 
REVOLunriON m Rome, vii. 475. 

Omens of, ix. 342, 343. 
Rhadagaisus mvades Italy, 1. 122. I 
His defeat and death, 122, 123 
Rheims, wealth and ^importance of, 1. 

373. 

Rheims, Council of, deposes Amulf, 
ui. 337. Council of, 378. Its 
deciees, 381 Council of, iv. 281, 

315. 

Rhtthmi^ the, IX. 173 note. 

Richard, Count of Ancona, his ciuel 
death, v. 164, 

Bichard Coeur de Lion, V. 155. His 
impiisonment, 159 Protects Ol no, 
» 5 . Makes peace with Fiance, 


BOpOLPH. 

249. His 'alliance with Innocent 

III . , 260. His death, 261. 

Richard II., his accession, vin. 178. 

Richard of Coi nwall elected Eaiperoi , 

VI. 328. His death, 402, 

Kienzi, at Avignon, vn. 453, 469* 
His story of Ls bii-th, 1^5. Ilis 
early h.story, 466. His lettei to 
Rome, 469 Uw poverty, 471. 
Complains 0^ state of Rome, 471. 
His dissimulation, 472. His alle- 
gorical pictures, 473. Ravolutiou- 
ises Rome, 475. Laws ci, 476 
liescnbcs his success, 478. His 
justice, 479. Power, 480. Titles, 
48 x. Respect foi the Church, 483 
The height of his powci, 484. His 
proclamation, 485 , and coionatiou, 
485. Prophecy of his fall, 486, 
His ostentation, 487. Anests the 
noble**'— lestoies them, 490, His 
victoiy over Colonnas, 492. His 
despondency, 493. Denounced by 
J\»pe, 494 His abdication, 495. 
blight, 496, and letieat among 
the Fraticelh, 496. Goes to Prague, 
499. His mtei views with Charles 

IV. , 499, 500. Imprisoned — lettei 
of, 501. Lettei to Archbishop of 
Plague, 502 Doubtful motives, 
505. Sent piiftoner to Avignon — 
Pcti arch’s* opinion of, 506, His 
tiial and mipiisonmcnt, 507. bent 
to liomc, viii 8. Made Senatoi, 
10. His capricious rule, 10 , and 
murdei, il. 

Ripuarian law, 11 38 ncfte, 

Ripon, church at, 11. 298. 

Ritual, vi. 2. 

* Robber Synod,* See Ephesus. 

Robert, King of Franco, his sub- 
mission to the Church, iv. 32. 

ItOBEKT of Fiance, PopeGiegory offeis 
Impel lal ciown to, vi. 201. , 

Roblrt, King of Najdes, vil 312, 
Vicai of lUly, 389. Bcsieges^tin, 
421 

Rodolph the Norman, ui. 354. 

Rodolpu of Hapsoufg , elected .£m 
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BOOEiL 

peror, ri. 403. His gifls to Bomao 
churchy 414. 

Roasa^ King of Sicily, upholds Ana- 
cletias n., iv. 317. His wars with 
Iniiocent II., 324. 

Roger, Archbishop of Yoik, an enemy 
of Becket, v. 37. M«ide Paj^ 
legate, 53. At Northampton, 60. 
Ambaa&^or to Louis VIL, 65. To 
Pope Alexander, 69 Ci owns Pi ince 
Henry, no. Suspended bjrPope, 
IT5. Justifies muidei of Becket, 
126. 

Roland, a priest, delivers to Pope 
Gregory VII. Heniy IV.*s letter, 
It. 75 

Romagna, tranquillity of, under Ni- 
colas V , viii. 456. 

Roman Bishop, obscuiity of, i. 29, 
73. Absence of, from Councils, 77, 
79. Greatness after restoration of 
^me, 139. Impenal character of, 
J40. Indifferent to destruction of 
Western Enipue, 388. 

Roman buildings lestoied by Theo- 
douc, 1 380. 

Roman Chnstians, their wealth and | 
bounty, 1. 33. 

Roman chuich, its impoitance, 1 36. 
The oentie of Chiistendom, and of 
all controversies, 36, 37. Centie 
of heiesies, 38. Discoid in, 46 
Composition ot^ 52 Intel course 
with Caithage, 59 Subsequent 
dispute, 6 5 , Supi emacy of, acknow- 
ledged by Cypnan, 67, Head of 
Western churches, 75. Fiee fiom 
speculative d’scord, 76. Supports 
Athanasius, 77 In decline of Em- 
pire, 104. Venemtion for, 105, 
Growth of its ’supremacy, 106. 
indent oggiession of, 108. Appeals 
to, 1 1 2, 1 13. Appealed to on 
Pejagiau question, 153. Wheiein 
its power consisted, 155. Sti ength- 
cned by lilostern contentions, 195 
Its supremacy owei IDyiicum, 333. 
Causes of its strength, 371. Re- 
inams — sole goveinment of Rome, 
38 r.^ Power of, in absence v 


ROMANS. , 

Emperor, 441. Oiganization of, 
ii 1 13. Its estaifces, 113. Value 
of itspiopeity, 1 1 7. Influence of, 
m England, 349. Denounced by 
Fianciscan piophets, vii. 351, 353^ 
360. > See Papacy. 

Roman conquest of Petra, 11, 166. 

Roman demagogues, viii. 462. 

Roman dominion of Gaul, ix. 21 1. 

Roman Empire, division of, 1. 74. 
State of, at accession of Leo the 
Great, 232. 

I Roman law affected by Chnstianity, 
11. I. Required consolidation, 6. 
Attempts to organize, 7. Itecognises 
slavery, 13. 

Roman life, curious picture of, 1 54. 

Roman morals, their conupt state— 
Teutonic influence on, 1. 360, 

Roman people, character of, vii. 487. 

Roman power lenves under Justinian, 
i. 419. 

Roman supremacy, question of, 1 
298. I 

Roman tcrntoiy, depiedations of 
nobles in, 111 219. 

Romance of the Rose, vi. 353, 

Rom an ce poetry, ix. 2 1 8 . Languages, 
221. 

Romanesque architecture, ix. 289. 
Transalpine, 292. 

Romans welcome Bclisanus, 1. 431. 
Defeats of, by Mohammedans, 11. 205. 
Faithful to Gicgory VII., iv, 129. 
Venality of, 133. Sui lender, 135. 

against ^Normans, 135. Ihse 
against Gei mans, 353. f heir war 
with Heniy V , 255. Quaiiel with 
Paschal Il„ 2f>8. Rise against In- 
nocent II , 383 Invite Empeiw 
Coni ad, 384. Defend Rome against 
Lucius II., 385. Embassy to Fie- 
denck Baibaiossa, 414. Raise 
tumult —suppressed by Fredenck 
Baibaiossa, 414. Defeated by 
troops of Frederick, v 137. Thei*- 
rebellion and insolence, 149. Pro* 
cure destruction of Tusculum, 158. 

Rise against Otho IV., 234* Ag^st 
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Gregory IXy n. xii. Fickleness 
of— their enmity to Viterbo, 170. [ 
Rebel r«gaiD8t Gregory IX., 172. 
Submit, 173. Demand a Roman 
Pope, viii. 35. 

Romands, governor of Bosit^ his 
treachery and apostacy, 11. 2^8. 

Roue, the church in, was originally 
Greek, i. 32. Influence of the name 
of, no. Siege of, by Alaiic, 125. 
Capitulates, 127. Admits Attains, 

128. Third siege of, and capture, 

129, 130. Sa('K of, 130. Miti* 
gat^ b> Chiistianily, 132, 134. 
Remains Christian — restoiation of, 
I 37 » *38* Destruction of, was p*’*' 
tial, 138. Captuie of, tended vo Pa- 
pal greatness, 139. Rumoured con- 
spiracies in, 404. Second capture 
by Goths, 441 Ea'lesiastical su- 
piemacyof, 11 64. Appeals to, 65. 
Plague and famine at, no. State 
of, at Gregoiy*s accession, 130. 
Ingratitude of, to Gregory, 144. 
Councils af, condemn loonoclasm, 
423, 425. Anarchy and cruelties 
in, ill. 31. Unsettled state of, 279. 
Attempted repiiUicnuism in, 312- 
^17 Papal, turbulence of, 107, 

1 14. Threatened by Saracens, 217. 
Siege of, by Hen y IV , iv. 129. 
Sunendered, 134. Sui prised and 
burnt by Noimuns, 135. Republic 
in, 382, 388. Its end, 408. 
Placed under interdict, 408 \'‘e- 

nahty of, v. 136. Pestilence at, 
139. State of, at accession of In- 
nocent III — submission of, i8t 
F euds in, 182, Wai with Viterbo, 
183 Anarchy m, 185. Riipacity 
of, 329. Takes part of Conradin, 
VI. 387, Dante on Imperial destiny 
of, vii. 315 Dcseitcd by Popes, 
334, 464. Calls on John XXII. 
to return, 414. Admits Louis of 
Bavana, 414 Rienzi’s revolution 
in, 475. Submits to Pope, VI 11. II. 
Its mcreasmg estrangement, 1 7. 
Return of Pope to, 20. Tumultuoos 
Enclave at, 33. Proceedings in, < 


«SALADTN. 

35, 37. Disturbances m, 79, 94, 
Council of (John XXII Ll— incident 
at, 135. Pillaged by Heapolitans, 
138. Miserable coud <jon of 
(Martin V,), 325. Rises against 
Eugenius IV , 359. Centre of art 
and letters, 473. Architecture of, 
IX. 272. Churches of, 275. Chris- 
turn architecture unknown in, 340« 

Roscelin, Nominalistic doitiines of, 
IV. 336. 

Rose, the Golden, viii. 262. 

Rotuaris, 11. 38. 

iRothrao, Bishop of Soissons, iii. 
197. Appeals against Hincmar, 
» 97 * 

litlDOLF III. of Burgundy, 111 355, 

Rudolph of Swabia, nval of Ileniy 
IV., IV, 108. Elected— crowned 

at Mentz, no. Low state of his 
aifairs, 119. Acknowledged king 
by Pope, 123. His death, 126. 

Rule of St. Francis, vi 42 

Russian prelates at Florence, viii. 390. 

Rust AND, legate m England, vi. 322. 

Saaz, battle of, viii. 341 

Sabellius, 1 5 1 

Sabinianus, Pope, acouses Gregory 
1. of waste, 11. 309 , and of Icono- 
clasm, 310. His death, 311. 

Sacerdotal hierarchy, ix 62, 

Sagarelli, Geranl, of Parma, his 
imitation of the Apostles, vii. 356. 
His extravagances, 356. Bumt — 
stiange account of, 358. 

Saints, then protecting power, 11. 
152. Belief in, IX. 7 r. I)eihcation 
of, 72, Calendar of, 76 , of the 
East and West, 76. General and 
local, 78, National, 80 Festivals 
of — legends of, 83. Lives of, 
versified, 1 71. Buildings in honour 
of, 283. 

Saisset, Papal legate in |^nce 
character of, vi*, 105. Arraignedi 
Z08. Imprisoned. 109* 

Saladin, V. 152. 
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$ALEmo^ 

SaX^RNO betrays EiDpresa OonstantiAf 
V. 15 9. Punished by Henry VL, 163. 
Salic Isv, 2C39 ; vii. 341. 

SaLVIAi^ on chastity'of the Teutons, 
i. 362. 

Sancbo, King of Navarre, v. 310. 
SaNOTIOB, Pragmatic. iS'dcPiagmatic 
Sanetion. 

SxA. Sophia, church of, ix. 275. 
Saracen ladies in court of Frederidc 
U., vi. 97. 

SARACENfl defeated by Leo the Ar- 
menian, ii. 399. Wars of, with 
TJ:^eo|>hilu8, 409. Invade Italy, in 
I Cl. Threaten Romo, 217 Diead 
or, 217. Then stronghold on the 
Garigliano, 290. Biivcn out by 
Pope John X, 292. In South 
Italy, 403* Chivalry of, iv. 210. 
In Sialy, v. T95. At Capua, vi. 
140. In Manfred’s service, 367. 
Sardtca, Council of, 1. 79. Ebta- 
blishes appeals to Rome, 113. 
Sardinia recovered from baiaccns, 
iii. 354 Adaiis of, vi. 213. 
Sarzana, Thomas of. See Nicolas V. 
Satiric poetry, monki'ih, ix. 188. 

Earnestness of, 188. 

Sautreb, William, WyclifBte martyr, 
viii. 21 1. 

Savona, meeting of rival Popes ap- 
pointed at, vni. 99. Delays legard- 
ing, 102. 

Saxon wais of Chailemagne, iii 70, 
75. Their bloody chaiacter, 75. 

Were leligious wars, 78. Pn^onei's, 

escape of, iv. ^4. 

Saxons, seveie laws of, against an* 
chastitv, 11. 54. Their country, 111, 

71. Their enmity to the Fianks, 

72. Bad reception of mi&siouaiies, 

72. Resistance to Charlemagne, 

75. Compulsoiy oonveision, 78. 

Revolt against Henry IV, iv. 46, 
Thd.r declamtion,«46. Defeated at 
Hohenbuig, 48, Then saci ilege at 
Hftrtsburg, 50. Then lieaty with 
Henry V., ,290. 


SCDliPTUBB. 

Sbinko, Archbishop of Prague, resists 
Huss, vih. 239, Bumu Wycliffe's 
books, 240. 

SOHAFFHAUSEN, Pope John XXIII. 
at, viii, 271. 

Schism of forty years, 1. 304. Its 
close, 401. 

Schism, Papal, in. 449 ; v. 5 ; vni. 
49. Terminated, v. 146. Perse- 
cutions durmg, viu. 66. Attempts 
to terminate, 75, 82. Sentence of 
Council of Pisa on, 118. Indiffer- 
ence to, 41 1. 

SCHLICK, Caspar, viii. 432. 

Scholasticism, ix. ioo. Latin, 10 j , 
and Mysticism, 105. Great era of, 
1 18. Unpiofitableness, 122. Ten- 
dency to Pantheism, 143. Its duia- 
tioii, (60. 

Schoolmen, VI. 354; ix, 100. Five 
gieat, 1 1 9. All Mendicants, 120. 
Then titles, 121. 

Schools at Athens, suppressed by 
Justinian, 1. 423. ^Monasteiy, iv. 
335. English, vm. 15 5. 

SciioLASTicA, St., sister of Benedict, 
11. 84. Her death, 93, 

Soojisrs and Thomists, ix. 144. 

Scotland, resists Edward I., vii. 77. 
Appeals to Pope, 79. Claimed aa 
fief by Pope, 81. Claims of Eng- 
land upon, 96. Arrest of Templars 
in, 252 , their examination, 264. 
iEoeas Sylvius* account of, viii. 
418. 

Scots, leply to claims of Edward I,, 
vii, 97. Abandoned by Pope and 
Flench King, 98. 

Scott, Michael, ix. 115. 

SooTTi, their feuds at Rome, v. 182, 
186. 

Scottish clergy, their dispute with 
Romans, 11. 246. 

SooTCrs, John. See Engena. 

SCOLPIURK, advance of, under Ni- 
colas V., 477. Chiistian, ix. 

308. Raie in the East, 309. Pro- 
senbed in Greek Church, fti. 







BEOTAlklANiaii. 

Chj istian, in^the West, 31a. Airbi- 
tectuitil, 31a. Kttdeuess of, 314. 
Monumeotal, 315. Id wood, 326. 

Sectarianism, time of Innocent III., 
▼, 377, Its pnnciple of union, 
378 - 

Sects in early Ohilstendom, in. 385. 

Secular clergy, stnfe of, with monks, 
in. 462 , IV. 28. Their lebistance 
to Dunstan, 28. ^Fiauoe), dispute 
with fnais, vi. 354. 

Seljueians. 8 e€ Tmks. 

Semi-Pelagian contioveisy, con- 
ducted With model ation, 1. 167. 

Semi-Pelagianism, 1 16 1. Reviv’^ 
in Gaul under Cassianus, 
Doctimes of, 169. 

Senatorship of Rome, vi. 417. 

Sens, Oouncil of, iv. 358. 

‘Sentences* of Petei Lombaid, ix. 
104. 

Serena, widow of Stihcho, put to 
death, 1. I2g. 

Serfdom, vi. 153. 

Sergius, Bishop of Constantinople, 
atai is the question of Moiiothelitism, 
31 314 Pope, 33).. Rejects Quun- 
sextan Council, 335. Ilis death, 
335. Pope, 111 T.’S. 

Sergius IV., takes letugc m Tuscany, 
iu. 285 Deposes Chn-stopher and 
becomes Pofie, 287. Obscunty of 
his Pap'‘cy — alleged vices, 287 
Tusculan Poih*, 350. 

Sergius, Duke of j^aples, his league 
with Saracens, 111. 221. bctiayed 
—his misciable death, 222. 

Serpent, sjrmbol of Satan, ix. 69. 

Services, Gieek and Latin, ditfeience 
of, IX. 279. 

Severinus, Pope, condemns Mono- 
thelitism, 11 318. 

Severus, his nols in Constantinople, 
1 310 Made Bishop of Antioch, 
313 Degraded, 400. 

SBWAL, Archbishop of Yoik, vi 323, 

Sf^RZA, Ludovico, viii. 323. 


.SM.YER1US. 

SvORZA, Fitmm, vdu 453. Duke «il 
Milan, 454. 

Shepherds, French msurgimts. SSse 
Pastoui'e&ux. * 

* Sic lit Non ’ oi Abdlaid, iv. 568. 
Sicilian exiles, vi. 424. Vespersi 
429. 

Sicilians excluded from Jubilee, vii. 

86 . 

Sicily, Oriental mamieis lu, vi. 97. 
Discontent of, again&t French, 421. 
Insuiiection m, 430. Crusade pro- 
claimed against. 433. Afraii*s of 
(time of Boniface VIII), vn. 17, 
Kesolute independence of, 20. War 
of, 2c Italian language m, tx. 200. 
Kingdom of, see Naples. 

Siegfried, Archbishop of Mentz, iv, 
52 Calls synod at Krfurt, 54, 
Hib dight, 55. Calls sync^ at 
Mentz — intimidated, 60, 

Si Ell FRIED, Papal Archbishop of 

Mentz, V. 224. Publishes excommu- 
nication of Otlio IV., 236, 

Sienna, vm. 331. 

Sienna, Counul at, vm. 331, 
dblneas Silvius, Bishop of, 458. 

Sigismund, Empetor, charactei of, 
vm. 139 Intel view with John 
XXIIL, 142. Invites Huss to Con- 
stance, 243. Ai lives at Constance, 
247. His poveity, 249. Abandons 
Huss, 253. Excuses fui, 234. De- 
tains Pope, 264. InteiTiew with 
Pope, 266. Ills embairassment m 
the matter of Hass. 282 His de- 
claration against 41 uhs , 289, His 
apology to Bohemians, 298. His 
contest with Cardinals, 309 Takes 
leave of Gounod of Constance, 319. 
Suciecds to Bohemian crown, 340. 
Insun ection an<i war against, 340. 
Negotiates with Bohemians;^ 344 - 
His prog) ess through Italy, 352, 
At bienoa, 353. fits coionation, 
355. At Council of Basle, 356. 
iJechne of bis power, 360. His 
death, 385. * 

SiLVEBlUS, Pope, son Of l^imisdaa 
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^StLVEBTB^. 

1. 431, Degraded by Theodora— 
app^s to Justmian, 433. Beturna 
to Rome— banighment and death, 
433 - 

SrLVESTER, Pope, 1. 72. Donation 
of Constantine to, 72. 

Silvester II See Geibeit. 

Simeon Stylites applied to by Theo- 
dosius, 1. 222. His sanctity, 292. 
Death and funeral at Antioch, 292. 

Simon de Montfort takes the Cross, v. 
331. At Zaia, 340. Leaves the 
army, 346. Leads crusade against 
heretics, 428. Invested with con- 
quered lands, 43 1. Hia powei , 441. 
His character, 441. Takes Lavaur, 
444. His sovereignty, 445. Gains 
victory at Muret, 448. Chosen 
King of Languedoc — reaction agamst 
— war with young Raymond, 458. 
Suppi esses risings in 7 'oulouse, 460. 
Besieges Toulouse, 461. Is slain, 462. 

Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
eKoommunicated, vi. 363. His 
death — a populai saint, 378. 

Simon of Tom nay, 11. 112, 

Simony, measures against, 111. 364. 
Prevalence of, 370. Caused by 
wealth and power of Chuich, iv. 
13. Tends to iropoveiish the 
Church, 16. Papal, viii. 73. 

SXMFLICIUS, Pope at extinction of 
Roman Empiie, 1. 288. Remon- 
strates against Acacius, 299. Death 
of, 301. 

SlElCius, Pope, issues the first De- 
cretal, 1. 97. 

Sixtus, Pope, i.* 225. 

Slavery recognised by Justinian, ji. 
13. Regnlations concerning — pre- 
vious mitigations of, 14. Under 
barbaiic laws, 47, Gradually 
changed to serfdom, 

Slaves, their life and person pio- 
tected, 11. 14. Marriages of, 15. 
TiMe in, was leg^il, 16, Mariiages 
of, under Barbaiic law, 48. Their 
lives unprotected, so. Runaway 
—emancipation of, 51. 


STEPHFjr 

Slavian language used in chunchesj 
111. 2$ 6. 

SoissoNS, election of Pepin al^ iii. ii. 
Council of, condemns AbOlaid, iv. 
350. Counal of, v, 257. 

SoPHRONiDS, Bishop of Jerusalem, 
capitulates to Mohammedans, li 
210. Resists Monothelitism, 315. 

Spain, unsettled state of, m 5 th cen- 
tury, 1. 250. Monasticism in, 11. 
80. Converted fi om Ananism, 
12 1, 122 And France, birthplace 
of chivalry, iv. 205. Innocent 
III.’s measures m, v. 305, Affairs 
of (time of Clement IV'.), vi. 382. 
Acquittal of Templars m, vii. 267. 
Chuich in, ix. 43. 

Spanish Bishops among the Lapsi 
1. 68. 

Spectacles at Rome undei Theodoricy 
1. 381. 

Spencer, Bishop of Norwich, his 
crusade in Flanders, vm. 197. 

Spires, Diet at, vii. 3ij>6, 404, 

SpiRiTUALisrs, VII 345. Prophecies 
oC 346, 35 1. Avow the * Eternal 
Gospel,* 349. Followers of Coelestme 
V., 350. Perbccuted by John XXIL, 
372. For Emperor agamst P6pe, 
399 - 

Squino di Florian proibsses to tell 
secrets of Templars, vii. 193. His 
monstrous chaiges, 194. 

'Stabat Mater,* ix. 173. 

States General. See Parliament, 
French, 

Statues m churdies, ix 309. De- 
stroyed by ausaders, 311. 

Statoti’E of Toulouse, v. 465. 

Stedinoer, heresy of, vi. 167 note, 

Stefhania, widow of Ciescentius, 
poisons Otho HI., 111. 346. 

Stephen, Pope, his dispute with 
Cypnan — with Firmihan, 1, 67, 
His lenity to Spanish Bishops, 68. 

Stephen II., Pope, treats with As- 
tolph. 111. 15. Applies for aid to 
Constantmople— sets out for Frapoe, 





f 7* Is met^by Pxinoe Cbarles, i8. 
ObtaiDB piconise of aid against; Lom- 
> bards, 19. Anoints Pepm and hm 
sons, 19. Attacked in Rome by 
Astolph, 21. Ills letteis to Pepin, 
21, 22. 

Stephen III , Pope, cruelties at his 
election, 111. 31. Factions in bis 
Popedom, 31. Supported by Lorn 
ba^s, 33. Remonstrates against 
Chat lemagne's mat 1 lage, 3 6. 

Stephen IV., Pope, ilies fiom Rome, 
iii. 1 15. Crowns Louis the Pious 
at Rheiir , 116. 

Stephen V., Pope, 111. 236. 

Stephen VI., Pope, insults rema' .. 
of formosus, 111. 242. Strangled 
in piison, 243. 

Stephen IX. (Fiedenck ofLonaine), 
111. 406. Flies from Heniy III , 
413. Restored by Pope Victor II. 
-—Abbot of Monte Casmo, 416. 
Pope, his high language at Con* 
stautinople, 418, Denounces Patn- 
arch, 419. *His plans against Nor- 
mans, 420. His death, 421. 

Stephen, wai of, with Matilda, v. 
18. 

SffePHEN, St., King of Hungaiy, in 
598. 

Stephen, the uiontc, denounces Icono- 
clasm, 11. 377. Impnsoned and 
muidered, 378. 

Stiqand, Saxon Archbishop, deposed 
by William the Conqueior, v. 14. 

■Stigmata * of St. Francis, vi. 38. 

STitiOHO defeats ^aric, 1. 121; and 
Rhadagaisus, 1 2 2. His disgi ace and 
death, 124 His memoiy blackened, 
124 Consequences of his death, 1 25 . 

Strasbubg, religious contests m, ix. 
257. Resistance to Pope in, 261. 

Stratford, Archbishop of Cantei- 
bury, viii. 15 2. 

Straw, Jack, vm. 187. 

Sturui, a follower of St. Boniface, 
journey of, u. 304. Founds mouas- 
^7 at Fulda, 305. 


StBOPUUm, 

SUBIACO, monasteries of, 11 . 86. 

Subsidies of clergy, vii. 54. 

Subsidies to Mendicants, ix 25. 

Succession, punciples of, unsettledi 
111. 9 

Sudbury, Simon de, Archbishop^ ba» 
headed by insurgents, viil. 180, 

Suffrage, nght of, at Councils, vul, 
357 * 

SUGER, of St. Denys, minister of 
French Kings iv. 399. His early 
life, 400. Regent of Fiance— his 
death, 403. 

* Sum of Theology,* it. 132. 

SupiNO, Regmald di, attacks Pope 
Boniface VIII. at Anagrii, vii. 150. 
Collects witnesses, 280. 

SUPRCMACY of Eniperoi over Church, 
11 4 Of baibarian kings, 5, 

Spiritual and Feudal, vii. iii, 121. 
Of Roman Church, see Roman 
C’hurch. 

Sweden, Chnstianity in, 111. 27a 
Paitial conveibion of, 272. 

Symbolism of Gothic architectuie, ix. 
303. 

I Symmaciius, heathen oiator, 1. 173. 

Symmachus, sou of the above, Prefect 
of Rome, 1. 173. 

Symmachus, Po|ie, strife at his eleo> 
tion, I 323, 387. His invective 
against Empeioi Anastasias, 324. 
Conhrmed by Theodoiic, 387. 
Accusations against, 389. Ac- 
quitted, 392. Death of, 393. 

Symmachus, chief %f the Senate, 1, 
412. Put to death by Tlieodoric, 

414. 

Syria becomes Mohammedan, 11. 204. 
Easy conquest of, 204. 

Syrian Bishops, at Ephesus, i. 2 a 2« 
Condemn pioc^ings of Cynl and 
the majority, 212. At ChaUodon, 
217. Synods of, 221. i^Their 
tieaty with Cyiil, 222* Beaut 
John of Antioch, 225, 

Syropulus, vui. 375. . 
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Taass, battle of, Tin. 345. 

Tabor, in iSbhemia, Tiii. 458. 

‘ Tabobites,* Till. 339, 343, 458. 

TaCITCS compared with Dante, ix. 
203, 

Taoliacozzo, battle of, vi. 390. 

Talletbakd, Cardinal, yiii. 4. 

Tanchelin, of Antwerp, v. 389. 

Tancbed, of Sicily, his war with 
Henry VI., v. 158. Ilpleases Em- 

^ press Oonstantia, 159. Death of, 
161. 

TaRasius, Bishop of Constantinople, 
11. 388. His designs in favoui of 
image- woi ship, 388 

Tarsus, Synod of, 1 221. 

Tassilo, his meilitated levolt, 111. 50. 
Impiisoned in a monasteiy, loi. 

Tauler, John, IX 255. His preach- 
ing, 259. German writings, 261. 
Death, 262. Seimoiis, 263 

Taxation of cleigy, vi. 88. 

Templars, abuse their pnvileges, v. 
319. Oppose Frederick JI. m Pales- 
tine, VI, 1 1 7. Origin and history 
of, vii. 1 8 1. Then pnvileges and 
immunities, 182 Their independ- 
ence and rivaliy with Knights of 
St. John, 183. Their vices, 186. 
Retain power after loss of Palestine, 
187. Wealth of, 19 1 Accusations 
against^ 193. (In France) mon- 
sti ous charges agninst, 1 94. Sudden 
arrest of, 194. Tiial by toiture, 
199. Confessions, 200. Questions 
put to, 203. ^Anest of in England, 
209. In Naples, 209, Jealousy 
of, 212, Exammed by Pope Cle- 
ment V,, 216. Oited before Com- 
missioners at PatJfi, 221. Brought 
from the provinces, 228. Asked if 
they wili defend the Order — ^then 
replies, 229-231. Proceedings of 
oomt against, 232, 237. Treated 
as> relap§»d heretics, 240^ "Many 
burned to death, 242, Burned m 
provinces, 244. Confessiims, 
246. Result of confessions, 247. 


TEUTOSIO. 

Arrest of, in England and Scotland, 

252. Examination in England, 252. 
Nothing pioved against the Ordei 

253. Witnesses against, 253. 
Strange evidence, 256-260, Con- 
fessing witnesses, 261. Sentences 
upon, in England— examination of, 
in Scotland and Iieh'ind, 264. Id 
Italy, 265 In Spam, 267. In 
Germany, their protest and ac- 
quittal, 267. Diftlculty of question 
of then guilt, 269. Evidence against 
woithless, 271. Chaiges against 
improbable, 272. Weie sacrificed 
for then wealth, 274. Their lands 
given to Hospitalleis, 276. The 
Older abolished, 276. Abolition 
confirmed at Council of Vienne, 300. 
Commission on great dignitaries of, 

319. 

Temple at Pans, vii. 189-191. 
Tenants of Church lands, ix. 22. 
Tenihs, levied by Giegory XI., viii. 

25. 

Termes, capture of, v. 437. 
Tertiariijs, Dominican, VI. 21. Fran- 
ciscan, 37 

Tertullian, the first great Christian 
wnter in Latin, i. 35. Adopts 
Montanism, 49 

Teutonic chaiacter, 1. 328 Was 
congenial to Christianity, 329. 
Teutonic Christianity, 1 10. Asserts 
individual responsibility, il. Ten- 
dencies of, IX. 356. Its future, 
357 - 

Teutonic Empne. See Empire. 
Teutonic languages, ix 221. Re- 
ligious terms deii>«d from, 222. 
Teutonic nations, their religion, 1. 
328. Then human sacrifices, 332. 
Which weie common to all the 
tribes, 332. Animal saciifioes, 333 
Teutonic oider, vn. 328 Origin o^ 
3 29. Its crusades m Noith of Ger 
many, 330. Its sovereignty, 332, 
Teutonic painting, ix. 338.. 
Teutonic rulers of Gaul ix. 214 
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TstTONiSM, improves Romao mors Is, 

I. 361. Ex^ptions to this, 365 
Disappears m France, i*. 211.' Op- 
posed to Roman unity, 229. In 
Germany, 250. Its Independence, 
353. bubrjective, 355. 

Teutons, rapid conversion of ’.328. 
Their saci^ groves, 333. Belief m 
a iuture state, their priests, 334. 
Prophetesses, 335. Encounter Ghi is- 
tiauity, 336. Itespect Roman civili- 
sation and the clergy, 337. Con- 
verted by captives, 340. Blend 
their pre’*ous notions with Chiis- 
tianity, 342. Their successive ^on- | 
veision — Ananism, 343. Effects ; 
of their conversion, 360. Then 1 
continence, 362,363. Their ferocity 
and licentiousness in Gaul, 365. 
Become corrupted by succei»8, 366. 
Make Christianity baibarous, 368. 
Christianired from Rome, 11. 307. 
Thaddeds of Suesaa, Emperor’s en\ oy 
at Lyons, vi. 239, His speech, 
240. Coui#geous defence of Frede- 
rick II., 242. Taken and slam be- 
foie Parma, 261. 

Theo&n, historian of Louis the Pious, 
Renounces the low-bom cleigy, ui. 

134. I 

18. Pation ' 

of young Becket, 26. Supports 
Heniy II., 27. Die^ 34. 
Theocracy of Gregory VII., iv 14 1. 
Theodelu da, Queen of Lombards, 

II. 137. 

Theodisc, adviser «of Innocent III., 
V. 435- 

I'llEODORA, Empress, her profligacy 
— ^influence of, 1 421. Interferes 
m religion, 42 r. Supports Anthi- 
mus, 43 2. Death of, 43 7. 
Theodora, Empress of Theophilus, 
11. 405. Her secret image- worship, 
409. Empress, 4x0. 

Theodora (of Rome), her vices, in- 
fluence m disposal of Papacy, 111. 
288. Appoints John X., 289. 
VisoooBE Laf^aiis, v. 361. 


TPEOIOOT. 

Tueodoric, bis war with Odoaoer, 4 
374 King of Italy, 375. Endeai 
voui-s to unite laoesr-'his Komaiik 
ministers, 37(4 Division lands, 
378. Encourages agncultuie, 379. 
Peace ana security of his reign, 379, 
His public woiks, 380. Libenuity, 
381. Exhibits spectacles, 382, 388. 
His toleration, 383. Impai-tiaUty — 
treats Cathnhc ^'lei-gy with lespeet, 
384. His gifts to me Chiu’ch, 386. 
Decides contested Papal election, 
387. His visit to Home, 388. 
view of his situation, 402. Extent 
of his powei, 402. Conspuacies 
against — ^protects Jews, 404. Dis- 
arms Roman population-<-6tate of 
his family — danger of his kingdom, 
406. Correspondence with Em- 
poi or J ustin, 409. Urges tolei ation 
of Anans — sends Pope John am- 
bassador to Constantinople, 410. 
Imprisons him on his letum, 4x2. 
Puts to death Boethius and Sym- 
mathus— “the Utter years of his 
reign, 414 Appoints Felix Pope, 
415. His death 416. Tales of 
his remorse and fate after death— 
his tomb at Ravenna, 417. His 
laws Roman, 11. 36. 

Theodords, Pope, anathematises 
Pyrihus, 11. 322. 

Theodorub, Archbishop of Canter 
bury, 11. 26x, Supersedes Wilfrid, 
262 His remorse and death, 267. 
Founds a Gieek school at Canter- 
buiy, 272, 

Theodosius 11 ., 1. i 8 x . Favours Kes- 
torius — rebukes OJrnl, 200. Sum- 
mons Council at Ephesus, 201. His 
i es(Ti])ts, 2 1 6. Summons Council at 
Chalccdoii, 217. Invokes aid of St. 
Simoon Stviites, 222. Death of, 265. 

rHEODOi'US, mairies and puts to death 
AmaUsnntiia, 1. 426. His eiaba&sy 
to < \)n8tADtitiople, 429. Hjs tlueats, 
4*9 . • 

TiiEOliOQV and Metaphysics, iv. 340. 

Theology, monastic, ix. ,,ior. 
philosophy, 102, 150. aPhr Jar( 348 
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^litfiaBOFHILVS* 

Thbofhxlui, son of Michad, his mar- 
nage, i;.*403. Character, 405. 
Mi^fioenoe, 405. PerBecatea 
image- worshippesB, 407. Wars 
with the Sarac^, 409. 
Theotoand, Ardilnshop of Treves, 
ill. 178. Accompanies Gunther of 
Cologne m exile, 180. 
Theutbebqa, Queen of Lothair II., 
divoiced, 111, 179. Reinstated by 
Papal legate, 186. Pmys foi dis- 
solution of marriage, 188, 201. 
Tuierbi, King of Burgundy, his vices, 
ii. 288. Banishes St. Columban, 
^o. 

Thomas, Christian govemoi of Da- 
mascus, defeat of, 11. 208. 

Thomists and Scotists, ix. 144. 
Thorpe, William, vui. 216. 
Thurlnqia, visited by S. Boniface, 
ii. 297. 

Tihotheus Ailurus, i. 289. Rules 
Emperor Basiliscus, 295. 
Timotheus, Bishop of Constantinople, 

I. 312* 

Tithes granted by Charlemagne, 111. 
86. Oiiginal institution of, ix. 
10. 

Titles, ecclesiastical, were Latin, ix. 
229. 

Tivoli, war of, with Rome — spared by 
Innocent II., iv. 383. 

Toledo, council of, n. 12 1. 

Torture continued undei Justinian, 

II. 32 note. Applied to Templars, 
vii. 199 

Tonsure, question of, m England, li. 
247. 

Totila takes Rome, i. 441, Visits 
St. Benedict, 11. qt. 

Toto seizes Papacy, iii. 30. 
TouipusE, Henry II.*s war in, v, 31. 
Counts of, 404. Bishopric of, 412. 
Count Raymond of, 4x3. 

Ck^nt tteymondy 440. Civil war 
ID, 441. Surrendered to Simon de 
. Alontfort, 449. Rises afwnst De 
Mouifort-'-tetrayed by Biwop, 459. 


TEBOOLUlf. 

Admits Count KavRiond-^iege of 
460. Statutes 0V465. Inquisi- 
tion of, n. 311. 

Tours, wealth and importance of, L 
372. Battle of, 11. 427. Council 
of, v. 40. 

Tracy, William dei v, 121. 

Trajan, persecution by, 1. 31. 

Transalpine architecture, ix. 269« 
Painting, 338. 

Tbanslationb from the Greek, viii. 
472- 

Transubstantiation, term first 
used, HI. 387. Question of, re- 
newed by Bercngar, iv. 116. Its 
importance to sacerdotal power, 
1 18. Wycliffe’s opinions on, viii. 
194. Huss questioned upon, 285. 

Trial by battle, 11. 59, 

Tribonian, a reputed atheist, 11. J2. 

Tribur, diet at, iv. 87. Its declara- 
tion against Henry IV., 88. 

Tribute, English, to Rome, dis- 
cussion on, viii. 164 

Trinitarian contioversy, i. 76, 77, 

Trinity, Abelai'd’s treatise on, iv, 
350. 

Troubadours, v. 405. Pnestly^ ix, 
197. 

Trouv^res, ix. 1 70. Noi them, 217, 

Truce of God, iv. 206. Pioclaim^ 
at Rheims, 281. 

Tuban Shah, Sultan of Egypt, captoi 
of St. Louis, vi. 306. Murdeied, 
307. 

Turks, masters ‘^of Jerusalem — ^perse- 
cute pilgrims, IV. 174. Victories 
of, viii. 365. Take Constantmople, 
4 <> 8 . 

Tuscany, Marquisate of, m, 285, 
Invaded by lleuiy IV., iv, 131. 
Duputed succession to, 264; v. 
I43» 149- 

Tusculum, Counts of, their power in 
Papal elections, m 351. Enmity 
with Rome, v, 237. Dismantled 
by Alexander IIl.^ and refortified, 

241. • 
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TWELFTHis 

TwxStFTH oentQiy, epochs m, m 214* 
Review of-^ils greet men, 214, 
216. 

Twengb, Robert, resists Roman 
claims, VI. 87. Games remon- 
strances to Rome, 198. 

*T7Pe’ of £imperor Oonstans, li, 322. 
Condi^ned by Pope Martin I., 323* 

TebOL, ^neas Sylvius in, vlu. 433. 

Vacancies, vm. 312. 

Valentinian, Emperor, 1. 85. Con- 
tirms epneals to Roman Church, 
1 14. 

Valentinian III. supports Leo the 
Gieat, 1. 249. Flies to Rome hum 
Attila, 275. Muideied, 278. 

Valla, Laureutius, viii. 472. 

Valoi:::, house of, its power, vii. 211, 
304. Fall of, 340. 

Vandals conquer Africa, i. 243* 
Sack Rome, 279. 

Van Eycks, ^e, ix. 339. , 

Vatican built, vi. 411. Libraiy, 
vin. 471, 475. 

Vencitans, undeitake conveyance of 
^ciusadeis, v. 333, Then terms, 
333. At Zam, 340. Excommuni- 
cate, 344. Ihh^.gaid excommuni- 
cation, 344. Divide churches of 
Constantinople with Franks, 353 
Appoint the Patnaich, 354. Then 
address to Pope, 356. 

Venice, tiucc of, v. 142. Rise of, 
331. Advantages secured by, 370. 
Was not an aichfepiscopal seat, 371. 
Her commerce — imports — woiks of 
*rt, 373. Under Interdict, vii. 306. 
R<mves Greek Emperor and Patii- 
arcb, viii. 3 76. Doge of, his advice 
to Greek Empeior, 377. Jealous 
of the Churdi, ix. 39. St. Mark’s 
at, 279. 

Veboelli, Council of, iii. 392. Ca- 
thedral of, IX. 30O. 

VERNACULAn languages and poetry, 

^vi. 7, 8. Literatuie anti -sacerdotal, 
IX. 197. 

VOL. IX. 


, VINBA. 

Vespasian, tablet of, vii, 474. 
Vespers, Siahan, vi, 429. 

Vezelay, church and monastery of, 

V. 79. 

Ugo Falcodi. 8 ee Clement IV. 
Ugolino, Caitlinal. See Gregory IX. 
Vicenza, John of, a friar preacher, 

VI. 208. His seimon near Verona, 
209. His political conduct, 210, 
211. 

Victor, St., Hugo de, mysticism of, 
IX. 106. 

Victor, St, Richard de, ix. 106. 
Victor, Pope, 1. 43. Favours 

Piaxeas, 49. 

Victor II. (Gehhaid of Eichstadt), 
his influence with Henry III., iii. 
402, Reluctant acceptance of Pa- 
pacy, 412. Holds council at Flo- 
lence, 413. Attempt on his life, 

414. Present at death of Henry 
1 1 L— made guardian to his son. 

415. His power, 415. His death, 

417. 

Victor HI,, Pope (Desidenns), hi? 
election, iv. 143. His reluctwce, 
144. Flies from Rcozie, 145. Re- 
sumes Pontificate, 147. Holds 
council at Benevento, 149. Ana- 
thematizes Guiheri, 149. Death 
of, 150. 

Victor IV., Antipope, v. 3. His 
death, 10. 

Vienne, Council of, excommunicates 
Henry V., iv. 261. Council of, 
vn, 298. Abolishes Order of Tem- 
plais, 300. Declares innocence of 
Boniface VIII , foi. Acts of. 302. 
ViGiLiDS, his compact with Theodoiu, 
1 432. Pope — embraces Euty- 

chianism, 434. At Constantmople 
—hated by Romans, 436. His 
absence fortunate, 436. His vacil- 
lation, 436. His Bufierings, 438, 
439. Submission to Justmian, and 
death, 440. , • 

Villeiiahdouin concludes treaty 
with Venetians, v. 333. ^ 

ViNEA, Peter de, ChaaoeQor of Enw 

2 f 
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■mats., 

jf.t*!')! Fredeiick II., vi. 263. His 
di6|,iiac0 9nd death, 264 
VlHOilW Mary, worship of, i. 180. 
Its ongin, 180. Importance of, ii. 
J49. Deified, ix. 55* Head of 
saints, 72. Extravagant worship 
of, 73. Immaculate conception ot\ 
75 * 

Visconti, Matteo, vii. 388. Excom- 
municated, 390. His death, 392. 
Visconti, Galeazzo, captures Papal 
general, vu. 395, Excommunicated, 
3^95, His quariel with LouiS of 
411. His death, 424 
VrSiSbNTl, Giau Oalftizzo, viii, 72. 
His power and ambition, 81 llis 
death, 8r. 

Viscontis m Milan, vn. 308 ; viii 
15. Intel mairy with Fiance and 
England, 15. Ineflectual crusade 
against, 16. Then power, 24. 
Visigoth law, u. 39, 57. Against 
heresy, 39. 

VlSKSKTrH kings supreme ovei Chuich, 
11. 42. 

VlTALlANUS, levolt of, 1. 315. Sup- 
}K)ited by Pope Honnisdas, 315. 
Muideied by .Justinian, 401. 
VirALiANUs, Pope, 11 328. His le- 
cepiion of Empeioi Constans — his 
dispute with Kavenna, 329. 
VlTELLESOHI, John, vin. 359. 
Viterbo, subdued by Innocent III., 
V, 183. Hostility of Rome to, vi. 
170. Expels Impel lalists, 227, 
Papal residence, 357, 358. 

Vivian, Papal legate, v. 99, 105. 
Ulpuilas, parentage of— -Bishop of 
the Goths— his emliassy to V.ilons 
1 . 345, Becomes bead of a Chi is 
tian community — tr.mslates tlie 
Bciiptiiies, 347. 

ULTRA<MONrANE coidinals, vin 44. 
Unity of Chuich under Justiman, 
1. 4^)- 

Uniyersitibs, lise of, vi* 343. Eng- 
lish, VIII 155. 

UmVBRSXTT ef Pans. See Paris. 


UTiuQinm 

Urban 11 , (Otto*), Bishop of OsUo, is 
neatly elected Pope, iv. 145. Elected 
at Tenacma, 15 1. Comes to Borne, 
and retires, 153, Hwpoveity, 159 
Holds council at Piacenza, 159. 
Visits Fiance, 162, Aclmowledg^ 
by Englibh Church, 165. Excom- 
municates Philip I., 166. His In- 
tel view with Petei the Hermit, 177, 
Holds Council of Clermont, 1’79. 
j His speech, 180. 

Urban HI , Pope, Aichbishop of 
Milan, V. 149. Refuses to crown 
Piime Heniy, 150. Strife with 
Empcioi Fiedenck, 15 1. Story of 
his death, 152 

Urban IV,, election of, vi. 357. 
Euly histoiy, 358. Appoints 
Flench Caidinals. 358. His situa- 
tion, 359 Ofieis crown of Naples 
to St Louis, 361. To Chajles of 
Anjou, 361. Suppoits Henry HI, 
against batons, 363 His league 
with Chailf's of Anjou, 366. His 
dctifh, 368. 

Urban V., his lefoims, viii. 13. Ex- 
communicates Bernabo Visconti, 16. 
Petiaich^s appeal to, I9. His voy- 
age to Rome, 20. His amity wi-h 
Empeior, 21. His retain to Avig- 
non, and death, 22. 

Urban VI., his election, mu. 38. His 
chaiacter, 41. Condemns luxuiy 
of Caidinals, 42. His impeiious- 
ness, 43. Cardinals declare agamst, 
45. His impiudeiit acts, 46. 
Cieates twenty»-six Caidinals, 48. 
His acts, 50, Successes, 52, Hos- 
tility to Queen Joanna, 54, At 
Naples, 57. Pei seen tes opponents, 
58, Quanels with Charles HI. of 
Naples, 59 Ariests Caidinals at 
Noceia, 60. Ills ciiielties to Oai- 
dinals, ,6r. Escapes to Genoa, 63. 
Pioclauns Jubilee, 65. His deatli, 
and alleged madness, 66. 

Ursicinus, rival of Damasiis, 1, 88 
89. 

Utraquists, vjii, 342. ' 
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VULOATB. 

Vulgate, jts merits BAd influence* i. | 
95. Complete by Jerome at Beth- 
lehem, 96. Disaedit of, ix. 43 ^* 

Waggons, Hussite, vili. 544* 

Wala, grandson of Charles Martel, iii4 
112. Becomes a monk, 113. Fa- 
vours rebellion of Benihard— dis- 
graced by Louis the Pious, I20. 
Recalled to court — ^his influence over 
Louis, 134. His mission to Rome, 
125. Joins in lebelhon of Louis’ 
sons, 131, 135. His death, 143. 
Waldenses icvere Arnold of Biescia, 
IV. 38a. At Rome, v. 393. Their 
tranblation of Scnptuies, 396. 
Their teachers, 465. 

Waldo, Peter, v. 392, 394. 
Waldrada, concubine of Lothair II., 
Ill, 178. Made Queen, 179. Ex- 
communicated by Kicolas I., j88 . 
JRtistuied to communion by Hadiian 
II., 201. 

Wallace, Wi^iara, vn. 77. 

Walter of Biiennc, r. 197, Com- 
mands forces of Innocent IJI. — de- 
feat^ Geimaus befoie Capua, 198. 
IJis death, 200, 

Walter of Troja, Papal chancelloi, 
defeats Mai kw?M, 11.197. Jo«lous 
of Waltei of Biienne— intrigues with 
Markwald, 198. 

War, results of, on cleigy, vii, 50. 
Wat Tyler, viii. 185. 

Wearmouth, monastery of, founded, 

II. 259. • 

Wenceslaus, Emperor, viii. 44, 
Wenzel, Prmce and Saint of Bohemia, 

III. 259. 

Wenzel (Wenceslaus), King of Bo- 
hemia, viii. 236. Favonrs Huss, 
238. His death, 340. 

Werner, fevounte of Hemy IV., 111. 
460, 463. 

Wessex, conversion of, 11. 242. 
Western Church, its emancipation 
aused by Mohammedanism, 11.4x3, 
by other causes, ^14. 
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WssTEBsr Chorohes, ix« , 
Westebk Bmpire. 

Western Monastidsm oohttRstdl With 
Kastern, ii. 74; Its duuECter, fSt 
Early in It^y, 78, In Gaol* 79. 
In Spain, 79. In Britain, 80. 

Extreme notions of, on cehbacj, 90. 
Westminster, Parliament at, v.47, 
Whitby, Synod at, li. 346. 
WiDEKiND, Saxon chief, m* 76^ 
Wilfrid, his early history, u, 350. 
Travels to Lyons, 251. To Rome, 
352. Returns to Northumbria. 

253. Consecrated Bishop, 353. 

Adventuie with Sussex pirates, 

254. Bishop of York, 355. Builds 

chuiehes at Yoik, Ripon, 258 ; and 
Hexham, 259. His reverses, 261* 
Sui>eiseded — appeals to Pope, 263. 
Thiown on coast of Friesland— at 
Rome, 263. In Sussex, 365. 

Founds monastery of Selsey, 365. 
Conveits Ceadwalla, 266. l^tor^ 
to Yoik, 267. His expulsion, 269. 
Sectmd journey to Rome, 269. His 
death, 270. 

WiLHELMiNA, her gospel, vii. 35J. 

Hei heiesy ovei looked, 354. 
William I. of England, supported by 
Pope, IV, 34, Refuses fWty, 35. 
Makes Lanfranc Pnmate — deposes 
Saxon prelates, v. 14. Hu respect 
foi Laniiauc, 16. 

William Rufus, his cupidity re- 
strained by Lanfranc, v. x6. Makes 
Anselm Archbishop, 16. 

William of Holland, anti-Emperor, 
VI. 258. His deatn, 328. 

William, Bishop of Utrecht, iv. 73. 
Excommunicates Giegory VII,, 80. 
His sudden de<ith, 81. 

William, King of Sicily, his aUianoa 
with Hadiian IV., iv, 4x7. , 

William of Pavia, Legate of Aks 
anderlll., V 8«;. ^ 

William, S., Archbishop of York, iv. 
390. 

WiLUAM of Castiifs, Alfai|[^iMaii,V 

465 ■ • 
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WlLUSy ]^|oliM80T, it. IQI wte, 
WlsdlvmA, Kobert of, Primate, 
reBilRB Bdvard L, vii. 6i. His 
eitates seized, 63 ; 'bat restored, 63. 
WlTORCfRAFT, laws against, ii. 61. 

Ascribed to eril spirits, ix. 69. 
WTnUEB, King of Goths in Italy, i. 
436. 

WODBN compared with Mercury by 
the Romans, 1. 330. 

Wood, religious sculpture in, iz. 326. 
World's end, expectation of (a.d* 

, 1000), 111. 328. 

Worms, Synod of, iv. 72. Concoidat 
of, 291. 

Writings, anti-papal, tiI 405, 410. 
WdlSTAN of Worcester, v. 15. 
Wurzburg, treaty of, it. 290. Diet 

of* V. 74. 

WtCLIRFB, his birth, Tiii. 155. At 
Oxford, 156. His early writings, 
159, Attacks Mendicants, 160 
His prefeiments, 162. Professoi- 
ship, 166. Embassy to Bruges, 
167. Summoned to St. Paul's, 
176. Papal proceedings against, 
Z79. His replies to articles, 181. 
His translation of SGri|)ture, 183 
Endangered by insurrection of pea- 
mts, 187. His ten^ condemned, 

, His petition, *92. HiS de- 

^ i.tice at Oxfoid, 193. His doctrines 
c^demned— retires to Lutterworth, 
His death, 198. His works, 
^9 ; and doctnnes, 200. His books 
burned at Prague, 240. Represents 
University, ir. 233. His Bible, 

144. 

Wyclipfite teasers, viii. 182. 

Martyis, 21 1, US> 

Wykeham, William 0^ vui. 165. 
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ZURICH. 

Impeached, X75. .Eestitutloa oi 
178. ' 

Wysohebrad, battle of, vlii. 341. ' 

Xenaias (or Fhilosenuii), distnrl 
Syria, i. 309, 

Yore, see of, founded, ii. 239. Chmd 
at, 258. 

Zabarella, Cardinal, at Constance 
Till. 249, 273. Draws form of re 
cantatioD for Huss, 290. 

Zacharias, Pope, lii. i. His inter 
view with Liutprand, 3. Obtaini 
peace, 4. His second mtemew— 
saves the remains of ^ Empire ii 
Italy, 5. SancHoni eleetipn o 
Pepin, ir. C^atma grounded r* 
this act, 12. His dea^X5» 

Zara, siege and capture Aif, 339 
Crusadeis wmter at, 346. Ven^iai 
Archbishop of, 371. l^^jected b} 
Pope, 372. • 

Zengis Khan iMfes Eastern Europe 
vi, 220. 

Zeno, Emperor, expelled by Hasilia 
<us,i 294. Remstated, 396* 'IHlNii 
the Hcnoticon, 296. 

Zephyrinus, Pope, i. 5^. 

ZiANi, Doge of Venice, v. 371. 

ZiSEA, victories of, viii. 342. 

ZosiMUS, Pope, 1. 156. Declarei 
Pelagius and Celestios orthodox 
157. Reti-aiSts, 160. Death of 
171. His conduct in case of Apt 
ariuB, 240. Rebuked by Atncai 
ChuT^, 242. 

Zurich, Arnold of Bresda Kt, iv 
382. 
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